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THE COLONIAL QUESTION—CANADA. 


In the month of November we offered remarks on 
emigration, bearing chiefly on the causes which ne- 
cessitated the very extensive recent deportations 
from the agricultural, as well as from certain mannu- 
facturing districts, both in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. We then showed that the alleged causes of 
the recent emigration were inadequate and dispro- 
portioned to the actual results. We fearlessly 
pointed to the monopoly of land, the cruel restric- 
tion under which the natives of Scotland and of 
England, but especially the former, were placed by 
entails—a system by which land is locked up, and 
doomed to sterility, while the public at large is de- 
prived of the use of that land, upon which the 
nation’s food ought to be raised abundantly, and 
with an exportable surplus, as at the close of last 
century. We asserted that in England entails are 
by no means the crying evil ; that they are in the 
northern portion of the island; and for Ireland, we 
ventured to recommend order and industry—be- 
cause order and submission to law are the funda- 
mental requisites of society in all countries, and in 
all circumstances. 

We asserted then, what we repeat now, that 
England wants room, that Scotland wants emanci- 
pation from the strict entail law, and that Ireland 
wants industry. 

We also noticed the attempts of English pro- 
prietors in the Highlands to go back to the exploded 
middle-age plan of extensive hunting grounds ; we 
denounced all extirpations of the people, in order to 
make way for deer, as a barbarous policy, and 
hinted that enthusiastic sportsmen should now and 
then take a run across the Atlantic, to the immense 
natural forests of our North American colonies, 
where they could enjoy their sports, in accordance 
with the majestic, solitary grandeur of primeval 
nature, repudiating for ever the city fashion of bat- 
tues and slaughter in the vicinity of artificial plan- 
tations. Such was the gist of our paper; and we 
directed attention to the struggle now going on 
between the aristocratic or feudal system, and the 
commercial or monied interest. We hinted our 
suspicion that the feudal would be found the weaker, 
and more squeezable of the two, but that, as neither 
were friends of ours, they might fight out their 
quarrel, and we ought to gain whatever is lost, 
either by the feudal system or by the overgrown 
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monied interest. In short, we hope we made it 
plain that—while admitting, feeling deeply that emi- 
gration was a melancholy necessity—a great deal 
might be done, and ought to be done, to obviate the 
necessity of expatriating, of banishing us or our 
door neighbours merely because the lords of the 
soil, the cotton lords, or the “‘ Merchants of Venice,” 
considered us as intruders in the land of our birth, 
and wanted us out of their way. 

We do not like to do anything in a hurry, and 
we had made sure of being able to give our readers 
a few useful hints about emigration in sufficient 
time for the shipping season, for the North Ameri- 
can colonies, because the money for the other place, 
the pet colony of Australia, is all done—the 
£100,000 voted by Parliament has been expended— 
so that Canada is likely to be more talked of this 
spring as the field for enterprise. 

We have been rather unexpectedly pulled up, 
taken aback, by certain grumblings and murmurs 
about the colonies in general, about doubts expres- 
sed as to our being allowed to retain them, or to 
consider them British territoty. It is said that the 
Americans have no objections to annex Canada, in 
fact are rather inelined that way. It is notorious 
that the Colonial office had all but jobbed away 
Vancouver’s Island; that the worthies in that 
office have lately granted a million of the nation’s 
acres in Australia to some clique or company, no 
doubt composed of individuals very respectable, and 
very well known to the Colonial office people. 
Singular transactions these! We wonder whether 
the clever Mr. Hawes, or his long-letter superior, 
Earl Grey, are allowed a commission, a “ leetle per 
centage,’’ on these sales. Certainly we should say, 
that if the national property requires to be pawned, 
or sold privately for what it will bring, the men 
who are employed to make these humiliating 
and suspicious transfers ought to be “ paid extra” 
for their trouble. It must go to their hearts to see 
the old family estates, so to speak—the choicest. 
properties of the nation—parted with at such a sa- 
crifice ; why, it would have broken the heart of 
the late George Robins himself, and, for an aue- 
tioneer, he could stand a good deal, to see such 
‘¢ magnificent domains actually thrown away.” 

Perhaps these sales, or gifts of colonial territory, 
are connected with some sort of perquisites; and 
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really they would require to be so, for they look 
very suspicious, and startle the prejudices of plain- 
sailing folks like ourselves, 

Sir William Molesworth, just at the close of last 
session, made a long speech against the expenses of 
the colonies ; but he did not argue that they should 
be given away either to Yankees, or Ellices, or to 
friends of Colonial-office clerks. Sir William con- 
tended that, by certain “reforms, the resources 
of the colonies would be developed, they would be- 
come more useful, and their inhabitants more at- 
tached to the British empire.’’ Many severe 
things have been said about this speech of Sir 
William’s, and we admit that it is rather rambling, 
and contains some errors in statistical calculation. 
Yet, as the words just quoted are from the third of 
the positions with which his speech commences, we 
are bound to believe that the baronet really meant 
what he said, and that although contending for 
financial reform, he does not advocate the giving 
away of the colonies in presents, either to select 
cliques, poor relations of the “ family government,” 
Yankees, Canadians, or even to Mr. Ellice and 
his Hudson Bay Company ; for, after exposing the 
mismanagement, the imbecility, and reckless ex- 
travagance of the colonial administration, he says, 
‘** If the colonies were properly planted, and self- 
governed according to the old fashion, then our 
kinsmen and friends, instead of overstocking the 
liberal professions —instead of overcrowding the 
army and navy, where no career is open to them 
—would seek their fortunes in the colonies, and 
prosper ; for we are by nature a colonising people. 
The same destiny that led our forefathers from their 
homes in the farthest east still urges onwards to oc- 
cupy the uninhabited regions of the west and the 
south; and America, and Australia, and New 
Zealand, anxiously expect our arrival to convert 
their wastes into happy abodes of the Anglo-Saxon 
race,” 

Mr. Hutt, whoseconded Sir William, after making 
similar animadversions upon the Colonial office, took 
notice of the “great desire amongst the working 
classes to emigrate to the colonies—men inferior in 
no high quality to those colonists who had laid the 
foundations of our colonial empire—men whose pre- 
sence amongst the emigrants would be an incalcu- 
lable blessing, both to them and any settlement to 
which they might proceed, but who would not hear 
of the colonies on the terms on which they were now 
offered to them. They ought to make a strong en- 


deavour to remedy this state of things, and to im-{ 


prove the condition of the colonists.” 

Such being the sentiments of those eminent men 
in the reforming party of the House of Commons, 
we are justified in holding that it is not revolution, 
nor alienation, nor fraudulent transfer of colonial 
territory, that is sought after by the reformers, but 
a just and honourable, though economical admini- 
stration of colonial affairs. If Mr. Cobden has been 
represented as saying that a logical carrying out of 
free trade principles would cut off our connection 
with the colonies, we take leave to deny the infer- 
ence, and to affirm that practical free trade may be 
most easily, and most certainly obtained with our own 
colonies, If the colonists are dissatisfied—and we 
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know that they are, and that they have had too much 
cause—we also know that they are discontented, 
not because they are under the British crown, and 
governed by the British Parliament, but they are 
discontented because they are under the rule of 
stupid governors, and have no appeal to the British 
Parliament ; because they are under the despotism 
of Earl Grey, an anomalous imperium in imperio, 
a government within a government, lording it over 
many lands and many climes. The Colonial office 
is an antiquated, neglected closet of the monarchy, 
in which has taken refuge that ghost or dogma of 
a dark age, “‘ the king can do no wrong.’’ It has, 
like Pius IX., slipped on the livery of a servant, and 
impudently proclaims, “ The Colonial office can do 
no wrong.’’ Earl Grey is the visible head of this 
mysterious office ; his ordinances give law to millions 
of people whom the united power of Queen, Lords, 
and Commons cannot rescue, or will not rescue, outof 
his hands. The Houses of Parliament waste a great 
part of their time every spring, in talking about the 
colonial possessions. Earl Grey hears them in dig- 
nified silence ; he knows that his empire is safe, and 
that no act of the Imperial Parliament, touching 
colonies, can become law until ithas regularly passed 
through his office. 

George Canning boasted of having called a new 
world into existence, when he acknowledged the in- 
dependence of the revolted Spanish colonies; but 
Earl Grey can make constitutions, and practical 
independencies for colonies in the east or in the west, 
and no man intermeddles with his manufactures, 
Nay more ; when the British Parliament presume 
to legislate for the Earl’s dominions, he is above 
contradicting Parliament in words, because he can 
thwart and counterwork, both the Parliament and 
the nation, by the unseen machinery of his more 
than imperial office. 

But, while admitting and deprecating the uncon- 
stitutional powers of this office—unconstitutional 
from long neglect and from prescription, rather 
than from design—and while we deplore the un- 
happy blunders of the Colonial office, we are not 
prepared to charge the head of that office with any 
deep-laid plan for alienating our colonial posses- 
sions. Indeed, although we know the Earl to bea 
somewhat strange-tempered person, we would be 
loath to accuse him, or to believe him guilty, of any- 
thing deep-laid—such as a plot—or indeed of any- 
thing deeper than one of his own interminable 
essays, facetiously called a despatch, so long and 
so obscure as to give rise to a tedious newspaper 
controversy as to its true meaning.* Neither do 
we think that he would knowingly permit his second 
in command, Mr, Hawes, to contrive arrangements 
for handing over the colonies to our great rivals— 
the Americans. 

We think Earl Grey has a measure of integrity 
sufficient to place him above such suspicions, 
Of Mr. Hawes we cannot form a clear estimate, 
We have some faint recollections of his wondrously - 


* Vide his despatch to the Governor of New Brunswick, om 
“ Responsible Governments,” in which the Earl darkly hints at 
retiring pensions ; but so darkly, as to give rise to a controversy 
as to whether the pension system was deprecated or recomiy 
mended. P: tie 














clear insight into reforms, that were much wahted 
in the colonial cepartment prior to his elevation to 
office. We know of none that he has proposed or 
effected since, but we have some uneasy misgivings 
about the dates, and the receptions, and the final 
answers to certain memorials which were presented 
to the colonial secretary last spring, from mer- 
chants and manufacturers interested in the Canada 
trade; and we have a most uneasy feeling as to whe- 
ther the royal assent had been given to an obnoxious 
tariff, at the date assigned in one of Mr. Hawes’s 
letters, for errors occur even in Downing Street. 

The merchants and manufacturers of this country 
know the amounts of capital and industry repre- 
sented by their transactions, and we are uot sur- 
prised that they should feel indignant at seeing 
such an important branch of British commerce as 
the Canada trade lopped off by a few strokes of 
the pen ; avowed in a curt, and scarcely civil no- 
tice, from Downing Street, that the royal assent 
has been given toa colonial tariff, which has closed 
a large outlet for British labour, and all this with- 
out the benefit of appeal to Parliament, which is 
afforded to an insignificant turnpike act. 

But to resume our subject, and leave the mer- 
chants and capitalists to themselves; if they submit 
to the petty tyranny and obstinate stupidity of the 
Colonial office, it isa pity, and they have them- 
selves to blame ; for the capitalists and factory 
owners dave representatives in parliament. It isa 
pity that the working people of this country should 
suffer, should lose employment, and perhaps, too, 
lose their chance, small though it be, of aequiring 
a home and a settlement on easy terms in the 


American colonies. Itis as an outlet for population | 


and labour—depreciated labour—that we chiefly 
value the colonies. With that section of the com- 
munity who leok to the colonies as fallow ground, 
for army appointments, for civil appointments, for 
governorships, and jobs of all sorts, we have no 
sympathy—we have no ideas in common. But 
we contend that the colonial possessions are a 
British inheritance, and that no servants of the 
crown, not even the crown itself, has power to alien- 
ate the national property, or authority to make gifts 
of national territory. 

“They are for us and for our children.” “Eng- 
land wants room,” and we have no wish to be driven 
into the workhouse, nor into the penitentiary, nor 
into the sea. 
land of our birth, we would wish to emigrate to a 


country where our language, our laws, our religion, || 


and our habits of thought have been adopted. We 
wish the northern colonies preserved to us for a place 
of refuge, if the hardness of the times, if a continued 
depreciation of our labour shall compel us to emi- 
grate ; and we hope God will raise up men to de- 
clare that the British colonies are not fraudulently 
or recklessly to be taken from the British people, to 
be given away to court favourites, to ministerial par- 
tisans, to speculating New Englanders, or to the 
persons who got up the last Canadian insurrection. 

We hope there is no good foundation for the inti- 
mation in the North British Daily Mail, of 3d 
August, that “Mr. Wilson (of the Board of Con- 
trol, we presume,) says, that Mr. Hawes is prepar- 


If we cannot make a living in the}! 
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ing the gradual abolition of the colonial system.’* 
We trust that this, like one of Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
phecies, touching the price of corn for 1847, will 
not be realised. Besides, had the suspicion been 
weil grounded, viz., that Mr. Hawes was g 
the dismemberment of the empire, it is not likely 
to have escaped the sharp look-out kept on him by 
his great opponents, the late Lord George Bentinck, 
Mr. D'Israeli, and their friends, 

We hold that if any one proposition is clearer than 
another, it is abundantly clear that these colonies 
are British property, and that the wild lands—erown 
lands—ought, as in Australia, to be rendered avail- 
able by the proceeds of their sales being applied, as 
a great emigration fund, to British purposes. The 
crown lands of Canada were formerly amenable; 
and if they are not still available for British and 
colonial interests, in this particular, we promise to 
search out the reason. 

The great expense incurred by the present colo- 
nial system is the excuse for the cowardly and anti- 
British suggestion, to give away the colonies them- 
selves. Of all State reasons brought forward in an 
age of economical twaddle and “ statistical impos- 
tare,” we deem this the most childish, or the most 
idiotic. ‘To the narrow capacities and morbid ima- 
ginations of official hangers-on, it may appear 
weighty, because in the mental calculations of such 
persons, it is of little moment from what sources 
their incomes may be derived. England is a great 
and rich country; she is able to provide sinecures 
without end, and the Whigs have a genius for con- 
trivance of new jobs, subordinate offices, and con- 
venient commissions, Even although a dozen per- 
sons were to be dismissed from the Colonial office, on 
account of that office giving up business, still there 
would be pensions and half-pay going, and there 
would be something done for Whig retainers, by 
manufacturing new commissions, or new embas- 
sies. In the ordinary course of Whig policy it must 
appear a slight affair after all, this apprehension of 
Great Britain retiring from the colonial business, 
and paying off the officials, But although a light 
matter to the sinecurists, it is a concern of vital im- 
portance to the industrial classes of this country. 
We require all our present markets—all our out- 
lets for labour in every description of manufactures. 


We cannot afford to lose those we possess, nor to 
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have them diminished. 

It is essential to our system that we go forward: 
any perceptible tendency to retrograde movement 
of a great nation like England is ominous. It 
ought not only to be met with the most anxious 
promptitude, but all signs and risks of retrograde 
movement and decay ought to suggest anticipa- 
tions of worse things befalling us. 

Adam Smith, who was deeply read in the history 
of the great nations of antiquity, has remarked, 
that nations have their periods of rise and progress, 
their stationary periods, and then their periods of 
decline. We have had a very long stationary period. 
We are like all people who are losing ground—very 
unwilling to believe it. And yet the railway losses, 
the loss of crops in Ireland, the loss of industrious 
and peaceful habits in that island, the fearful in- 


crease of pauperism all over this country, and the 
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undeniable inability, or reluctance, of the eerien!- 
tural party (chiefly of the landowner section), to 
raise as much food as will save us the enormous 
money payments every year made to foreigners for 
the deficiency—these ar? circumstances which ought 
to be pondered over. We are slow to believe that 
our national resources are declining, as compared 
with those of other nations; but we have been so 
long accustomed to traditionary tales of England’s 
greatness, that we will listen to nothing else. 

We know that it is no longer true that “Britan- 
nia rules the waves;’’ but we cannot resolve to cut 
the dear delusion. We have not courage to admit 
that the Americans are taking possession of the 
carrying-trade of the western hemisphere, and ra- 
pidly dispossessing us of the carrying-trade of 
Europe. We look at British riches and progress 
through magnifying glasses, and shut our eyes to 
what our neighbours and our rivals are doing. 

Certainly these are not the times to propose 
trifling or gambling with the great interests or vital 
prospects of the country. <A small-minded official 
may, like the unjust steward of old, proffer his aid 
to his friends of Mammon, by offering to write 
down his master’s property at four-fifths or one-half 
of its true value. A colonial secretary may aspire 
at the magnanimity of giving away what is not his 
own, but the nation must look to it. Forewarned 
is forearmed. The decay of our colonial trade has 
caused greater loss to all classes than is generally 
supposed. We speak not of the large fortunes of 
West India proprietors, which have been gradually 
absorbed during the last dozen years ; but we lament 
the loss of markets for British goods, of everything 
in the shape of clothing for the colonists, both white 
and black, as well as of the various luxuries in 
hardware, hosiery, drapery, trinkets; and wines and 
spirits of foreign growth, on which we had freights 
and commissions. 

We do not stay to look into the West India ques- 
tion; we believe the planters have not been fairly 
treated in being prevented from supplying them- 
selves with free labour wherever they could get 
it. If the underlings in office who planned these 
things are still living, they may now see the fruits 
of their obstinacy and ill-will, and be ashamed. 

The expense of the colonies is a matter that only 
requires to be accurately known to find its remedy. 
Molesworth’s estimates are vague, and sweeping, 
and exaggerated. In Canada, a governor who does 
nothing, because his hands are tied up by the colonial 
office, receives £7,000 a-year, which is taken ont Of 
the high duties levied on goods imported into the 
colony; the tenth part of that sum would be too 
much for the value of the work done—but he isa 
nobleman, and one of the “ family government.” 

The Canadians, or rather the commercial class 
in Canada, are compelled to pay Lord Elgin 
and his staff of military and civil assistants. The 
people who do pay are mostly British merchants, 
They see cheap government across the frontier, yet 
they retain their loyalty, and continue to petition 
this country to be treated as our countrymen and 
brothers. ‘They only ask for such arrangements as 
may place them upon an equality, in this market, 
with the foreigners to whom we concede so much, 
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They only demand to be treated as British subjects 
have a right to expect. 

In Jamaica, owing to the decay of trade, there 
was no revenue to pay the officials. The As. 
sembly asked for certain retrenchments ; the gover. 
nor took high ground, and attempted to dictate 
to the Assembly, who, in turn, refused to vote 
the supplies, and so put an end to revenne for a 
time. It is most likely that this island-governor wil] 
expect to be paid in full by the over-taxed people of 
this country, as soon as he is sent home; his friends 
in office will help him to smother inquiry, and to get 
hold of the dollars. 

In Trinidad, the governor offered to give up one. 
third of his salary to the colonists. Earl Grey would 
not allow this, although the island is nearly ruined, 

In Demerara, the governor quarrelled with the 
Assembly, who refused to vote the former large sums 
as taxes. The consequence was, that, for a number 
of months, goods went in duty free, broke down the 
prices, and destroyed the remuneration on goods 
previously imported. 

In Australia, the people have been kept in hot 
water by arbitrary inflictions of new constitutions, 
To New Zealand, that industrious letter-writer and 
constitution spinner, Earl Grey, sent a fine new con- 
stitution, packed in a new box, which the governor 
there perceived to be so absurd and unworkable that 
he repacked it, and sent it back to the consigner, 
Things looked still worse in Sydney, N. 8. W., 
Meetings were held of the leading men of every 
shade of opinions, very able and determined speeches 
were made, long passages were quoted from the old 
constitutions of the American colonies, Judge Story 
and other modern American Jawyers were cited, 
These meetings have prepared that new and flourish- 
ing colony for any contingency which the tyranny 
of the Colonial office, or rather which the apathy and 
ignorance of the British people, may ultimately ren- 
der inevitable. 

Such details of grievances are endless—they are 
sickening ; but they would lead none but fools or 
madmen to the conclusion that the colonies should 
therefore be abandoned. 

There are many similar cases, on a small scale, 
in Scotland, in England, and in Ireland—many 
fine properties in the hands of blundering or swind- 
ling stewards; but no reasonable man would re- 
commend that such estates should be handed over 
as a present to the blundering or dishonest stew- 
ards, or settled upon thetenants. Yet this is what 
some persons have insinuated should be done with 
those magnificent estates for which the Colonial 
office acts as steward. 

No Manchester manufacturer would think of 
abandoning his mills, as a free gift, to a managet 
whose incompetency, or whose rascality, had rea- 
dered the mills unprofitable. No man of sound 
mind would contemplate the giving over of a, good 
shop and stock to a shopman whose dishonesty oF 
stupidity had spoiled the business of that. shop. 
But really we have not patience to give more illus 
trations of this kind. We may briefly affirm, that 
all the recent speculations, and new doctrines in 
political economy, as it is called, agree in this, that 
they attempt to explain away, to arrange, and t9 
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‘@iétate in a nation’s affairs—not from extensive in- 
formation, not from the actual fitness of things, 
nor from experience— but by dogmas, and technical 
terms, and new phrases, so that any smart lad, just 
fresh from Cambridge, Oxford, or Manchester 
College, may go up to London to a government 
situation, to a sinecure, or into the House of Com- 
mons, and, without farther knowledge of details, 
or experience of any kind, assume the manage- 
ment of the most extensive and complicated na- 
tional affairs that the world ever saw ! 

We may now turn to the case of Canada; though 
complicated, and more difficult to understand than 
all the other colonies put together, we shall endea- 
your to give a view of its affairs and of our relative 

sition to that most valuable colony. 

The north-western part of the American coast 
still acknowledges the rule of its early British dis- 
coverers and conquerors. The forty-fifth degree of 
latitude is the general boundary between the United 
States and the British territory, except in certain 
portions which the Americans, by reason of British 
weakness in the persons of their diplomatic 
agents, have, from time to time, “chisselled” out of 
the land. There have been treaties and conven- 
tions, many; but through them all the Americans 
have driven “their team.’’ They encroached and 
squatted on New Brunswick, discovered that it 
contained the finest timber in the world, laid claim 
to it:—and the British Government sent out Lord 
Ashburton to make a present of the best part 
of the province to the Americans, giving them at 
the same time Rouses Point and a few* miles of an 
important military position at the head of Lake 
Champlain. 

Our claims on California or on Spain were con- 
ceded by the peaceable Lord Aberdeen. Cuba, a 
valuable Spanish island, worth all the rest of the 
West India islands, is said to be under terms of 
sale to the Americans, though Spain owes to British 
subjects forty millions of money. 

Lord Palmerston has not found courage to pro- 
test against any such sale of Spanish territory un- 
til the debt due to England be provided for. These 
instances prove the value attached by other countrics 
to territorial possessions and outlets for population ; 
but they also prove that little co-operation is to be 
expected from our own Government, either in the 
colonial or foreign departments. There is a con- 
fusion, an apathy, or a want of integrity among the 
men composing the Ministry, for which no remedy 
can be suggested. It would be easy to suggest useful 
measures, but men rather than measures are wanted. 
There are “ parties’ enough, such as they are; 
but we want an honest party, men who can be 
trusted to work out their own promises, If there 
were but truth and honesty in the Cabinet, come 
from what side of the house it might, there would 
still be hope for the country. 

We have said that Canada is an intricate study. 
We can only sketch the points for inquiry. Space 
does not admit of our doing justice to the subject, 
but our facts will be unassailable. 

_ Adam Smith left upon record his objections to 

* Some thirty or thirty-five ies, commandiag buth 
Lake Champlain and the ualern townshipe, we 
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the restrictions on colonial trade—those restrictions 
which the great (as he has been called) Earl Chat- 
ham insisted on maintaining, when he said that the 
colonies ought not to make so much as a nail for a 
horse shoe if it could be sent from hence. The 
writings of Edwards, the West Indian, followed 
up Smith ; and practical restrictions on colonial 
trade have ceased for half a century. In fact, 
generally speaking, the trade of the colonies is a 
less-restricted trade than our home trade, Smith's 
objection, so long obsolete, has been repeated by 
M‘Culloch in his voluminous, but ill-digested dic- 
tionary. From him the anti-colonial spirit and its 
allegations have been copied without examination, 
so that there exists a vague prejudice against co- 
lonial trade, the public know not very clearly on 
what grounds. Smith declared, more than seventy 
years ago, that, notwithstanding the objections(since 
obviated), the colonies had been of the “ very greatest 
advantage” to England. 

The principle on which we traded with them 
seems to have been this—to treat them as part of 
the empire, giving them certain preferences or pro- 
tections in this market, while we enjoyed as com- 
pensation for the expenses of defence, and partly 
of government, an exclusive trade with the 
colonies. The advantages and disadvantages were 
mutual. The colonists saw their position clearly, 
and found it their interest to co-operate with the 
mother country. Upon the Whole, to whatever 
evils of misgovernment they might occasionally be 
subjected, it is admitted, and it is demonstrable, 
that they had fewer causes of complaint than their 
fellow-subjects in Britain ; the recent treatment of 
the West Indies being a remarkable exception. 
Colonial-built shipping has all the privileges of 
British, and has at times competed to the great 
detriment of the latter. It was at one period quite 
well understood, and fully assented to by the colo- 
nists, that, in lieu of taxation-to defray the expenses 
of defence, we should have their market for our 
manufactures, to the exclusion, if need were, of 
foreigners; but this exclusion has long ago been 
compromised, or commuted into differential duties 
in favour of British goods. The fairness of these 
terms, and the full consent of both parties, have 
been again and again declared by the Canadian 
merchants, in their recent and present agitation to 
obtain the opening of the St. Lawrence to foreign 
shipping, and to place Quebec and Montreal on the 
footing of free ports, like Bombay or Gibraltar. The 
Canadians merely protest against the breach of con- 
tract on the part of the mother country, and long for 
a return of the prosperity and resources 
by the old system. The reason why Quebec an 
Montreal have not equal privileges with 
sea-ports in the colonies is this: Quebec is nearly 
eight hundred miles within the British waters, 
reckoning from Cape Race, Foreign ships bring- 
ing foreign produce are admitted to discharge, 
but not to load with Canadian produce, Thu 
German or Prussian ships may take emigrants t 
Quebec, but at present they cannot return with 
cargoes of Canadian flour or timber. _The Cana- 
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or Boston. Prussian vessels can fetch cargoes of 
grain into London or Liverpool, and load out with 
coals, iron, or other produce of this country, because 
there exist reciprocity treaties, as they are called, 
between Prussia and England, in virtue of which 
Baltic vessels enter British ports on the same 
terms that English ships are permitted to enter 
Prussian and other Baltic ports. By this means 
freights are kept down, and foreigners are encou- 
raged to trade with us, and we are setting a disin- 
terested example to other nations, and even giving 
up our own advantages in order to promote free 
trade all the world over. 

This restriction of colonial trade to British and 
colonial shipping is not peculiar to England: it is 
the regulation of every great maritime power in the 
world. Two hundred years ago it was as well 
understood, or, indeed, rather better than at pre- 
sent, that “ Freight is not only the most politic, 
but the most national and the most certain profit 
@ country can possibly make by trade.”* By 
steadily acting on this maxim the Dutch, from 
very obscure beginnings, became the monopolist 
carriers of the world, until Cromwell having 
studied the Dutch policy, adopted it, and in the 
end defeated his rivals with their own weapons. 
We talk of Navigation-laws as modern class in- 
terests! Navigation-laws are the results of more 
than two thousand years’ experience. M‘Culloch 
refers in his ‘‘ Literature of Political Economy” to 
the Rhodian laws, in force three centuries prior to 
the Christian era, as laws adopted in the Roman 
code, and thence diffused over the jurisprudence of 
Europe and of the civilised world! Canada has 
been treated on the same general principles on 
which British, French, or Spanish colonies are 
treated by their respective governments. The re- 
servation of the export trade of the North Ame- 
rican colonies, for colonial and British shipping, is 
perfectly just, and originates or coincides with the 
proverb, that “Charity begins at home.’’ If we 
do not take care of the colonial shipbuilders they 
will take care of themselves, and of the colonies 
too; and as for British shipbuilders, they are, or 
ought to be, represented in Parliament. We are 
more jealous of the safety of national than of class 
interests, and must beg a patient reading of the 
following dry, yet really interesting details. 

Ours is an age of “general principles.’’ The com- 
mercial policy of the country is now to be worked 
by afew rules. The government, and the multiform 
businesses of this great empire, in fact, are worked, 
not by practical men who have devoted their time 
to details, and to practice, but by anybody who 
can just remember Mr, M‘Culloch’s simple rules, 
such as—‘ That the whole world, as ‘to ‘trade, 
is but as one nation or people, and that therein 
nations are as persons’—‘‘that there can be no 
trade unprofitable to the public’’—* that money ex- 
ported in trade is an increase to the wealth of the 
nation,’’+ and such like short and easy rules, which, 
if true, must greatly facilitate the trade of legisla- 
tion, and enable very ordinary persons to govern the 
country. Still, there is an if at the foundation of 


_ * Davenant on Balance of Trade, page 155. London, 1699. _ 
{ Vide—Principles of Political Economy, Ed, 1825, page 40, 











these beautiful theories, and that if leaves us jn 
suspense. Hazlitt attributed Edmund Burke's 
political sagacity to the careful attention he paid 
to specialities and exceptions from general rules, 

Now Canada is just an exception to a general 
rule ; it is an inland country, but we treat it asa 
maritime one. Canada is only approachable by 
sea during five months in the year; ships cannot 
winter there ; and during the other months it can 
only be entered through the United States, a rival, 
and possibly, at some time or other, a hostile power, 
Our territory, it is true, is bounded by the Atlantic, 
but the shorter, and ordinary route to Canada in 
winter is by New York or Boston. The difficulties 
and dangers of the voyage to British America have 
been much under-estimated in the recent discus. 
sions, and official reports in England, as well as in 
Montreal and Toronto. The north Atlantic is 
proverbially stormy; within the Gulph of St. Law: 
rence the weather does not improve; while the river 
itself is full of small islands, and groups of rocks 
and shoals; there are few light-houses ; the pilots 
are French Canadians, who, by the extraordinary 
forbearance of the English shipowners and mer- 
chants, are allowed an incorporated monopoly of 
the care of English property. The majority of 
these pilots are notoriously incompetent, and 
the rates of insurance are the highest paid for 
foreign voyages, ranging from 2} to 3 per cent. in 
summer, and on the winter voyage home, from 5 to 
7 or even 10 per cent. The average rate for the 
West Indian and other long tropical voyages is only 
1} per cent. 

These risks, therefore, are an element of expense ; 
towage above Quebcc is inevitably high for a dis- 
tance of 180 miles, in a current running four or five 
milesanhour. Lighterage going up is not unusual, 
and an almost regular item of charge in going down 
from Montreal. We believe that three hundred 
pounds is a moderate estimate of additional expense 
incurred by a ship going beyond Quebec to dis 
charge and load at Montreal. 


The Montreal and Toronto men know all this, 
but they are dissatisfied. They look to New York 
freights, forget their inland position, and grumble 
at the British Government, because there is not a 
sharper competition for freights at their wharves. 

Having witnessed and experienced the evils of 
accumulation of produce in Montreal, and inade- 
quate shipping to remove it, we dare not make light 
of the complaints of the Upper Canada people, 
though we doubt much whether the opening of the 
St. Lawrence to the United States would secure 4 
regular and cheap supply of shipping. While talk- 
ing over this matter in Scotland, we have been met 
with the reply—‘ Let the Canadians build more 
ships’”—and there is something in this. Ship- 
building is not only a British, it is a large colonial 
interest, and we have no wish to see deserted the 
dock-yards of Quebec, or Three Rivers, or of the 
lower ports, merely to gratify the jealousy of 
“ Young Toronto” at her elder sister. Some 
advantage must be procured in exchange. Freights 
ought always to be 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. sterling per 
barrel of flour cheaper at New York than at Mon- 


treal—that is if we can rely upon an average of 








statements by the Legislative Council of Canada, 
the Atlantic Railway Company, and the United 
States committee, who reported to Congress on 
this subject. 

British shipowners say that they can compete 
with all the world, provided you give them fair 

—that is, give them untaxed materials for 
ship-building ; untaxed, cheap labour, such as the 
Prussians have; bring down wages to half the present 
rates; pay off British hands, and employ Germans, 
Spaniards, or Negroes. The wants of our revenue 
forbid the first of these reductions, at least so long 
as the interest of the national debt is to be paid ; 
and there is just as much common sense left us as 
will secure a preference for British sailors, instead 
of Germans, Portuguese, or Negroes. 

Nothing fluctuates so much and so suddenly as 
freight: it depends upon the supply and demand. 
The first ships that left Montreal last summer 
brought flour at 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. a barrel; the last 
that left in autumn obtained 6s, 6d. to 7s. 

We think the Canadians committed a great error 
in harping too much on freigits alone, as an element 
in the cost of bread stuffs to this country. The 
extreme agricultural protectionists in England 
quoted the low prices of the far west, added the 
freights, and then got up an alarm about being 
ruined by Canadian competition. Actual observa- 
tions prove that there is such a thing as a geogra- 
phical price. Wheat is dear at 75 cents., 3s. 
a bushel, or 24s. a quarter, in Cleveland, get 
freights ever so low. The same grain is worth 
double the money in Liverpool, in fact, is cheap at 
48s, a quarter; and after all there may be loss to 
the speculator. The way to cheapen freight is to 
invite shipping, as formerly, with cargoes of British 
productions, instead of banishing trade by hasty 
and anti-British legislation. If the Canadians 
would only encourage their own agriculture in the 
Valley of the St. Lawrence, and, duly considering 
the natural and artificial advantages of their coun- 
try, labour to develop its resources, clear the 
country, increase population, and increase produc- 
tion, we should soon hear less of the shipping 
monopoly, and more of Canadian exports and 
Canadian shipping. The anti-British and anti- 
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colonial policy of the present ministers, both in 
London and in Montreal, has irritated, but 
we hope not alienated, the Canadians. We are 
therefore not surprised at the Montreal people run- 
ning into the opposite extreme, neglecting agri- 
culture and navigation, and adopting the Man- 
chester and Boston mania for manufactures, Let 
the Canadians beware: abundance of food is the 
only sure test and foundation of public wealth, 
The people of England have not made up their 
minds to cast off the colonies: they are only awak- 
ing to a sense of their importance; and it is to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant when the 
colonies, despite of mere theories, will be “ treated 
as integral parts of the empire,” as the provinces 
of that magnificent British Union, on whose empire 
the sun never sets. 

The colonies must, however, co-operate with the 
advocates of British and colonial industry in Great 
Britain, and assist us to defeat the alienation of the 
only property that really belongs to the people, 

Why should not Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and Canada, be as closely allied to each 
other as each of them is, or ought to be, to the 
mother country? Why, but because official job- 
bery must have five governors where one would be 
enough. In India, one governor-general rules 
ninety-five millions. But the northern colonies, 
with a population under two millions, have five 
Colonial office proteges to maintain. India is 
not under the Colonial office: let us emancipate the 
American colonies from official tyranny, and elevate 
them to the rank of British provinces. Let us con- 
solidate their interests, redress their wrongs, and 
protect their industry. The silent oppression of the 
colonies was the work, not of this nation, but of a 
clique whose days are numbered, whose power is 
even now tottering. 

There is yet hope for the working people of Great 
Britain in their colonial connections, and hope for 
the colonists, that the industrial and social distresses 
of this country have convinced the masses of our 
city populations that the colonies are still British 
territory, and that the colonists may still sympa- 
thise with us as fellow-citizens of one great nation, 





TO ELLEN’S EYE. 


I. 


Kiss’p by a pearly sea 
A sapphire isle, 
With sunlit smile, 
Rays o’er the deep to me; 
Toss’d on the wave 
That threats a grave, 
With none to save— 


Speed, speed, my bark to thee. 


It. 

A cerulean sphere 
Rolling on high 
In an albine sky, 

Dewed with » glistering tear; 








Bright and serene, 
"Bove the terrene, 
Life’s stormy scene—~ 
Rest, rest, my spirit here. 
111. 
That sapphire isle 
And its pearled sea, 
With sunlit smile 
Raying on me— 
That azure sphere 
In an albine sky, 
Dewed with a tear, 
Is Ellen’s eye 
Of welkin dye, 
Where calm I'll rest, 
For ever blest, 


Till Nature sends her last behest, 


4.B.D. 
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RECENT AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY.* 


GEOGRAPHICAL discovery has made considerable pro- | 
gress within the last twenty years. From the sunny 
groups of the Indian Archipelago, as far as the most 
remote limits of research, travellers have penetrated 
beyond the boundaries of former enterprise, and laid 
before the world accounts of spots which had been 
hitherto regarded almost as the creations of fable. 
Adventurous men have not been wanting of late to 
push their researches into those unknown portions of 
the globe whose character has never before been cor- 
rectly ascertained, and around which Nature has, appa- 
rently with some mysterious end in view, thrown a 
belt of dangerous and difficult regions, which serve at 
once to baffle the enterprise and damp the zeal of the 
explorer. The remotest sources of the Nile still re- 
main a mystery; the regions surrounding the head of 
the Niger are involved in comparative obscurity; and 
the interior of Australia, in spite of the numerous ex- 
peditions which have of late years been undertaken, 
yet remains a question to be discussed and set at rest 
by future travellers. The centre of that vast island, 
which some suppose to have been formed by an archi- 
pelago, some to consist of a great belt of land encir- 
cling an undiscovered sea, has given rise to more inquiry 
than perhaps any other geographical problem. The 
adventurous spirit of a Mungo Park might, perhaps, 
have unravelled the difficult question. We have no 
such travellers now. Few men would care to toil, 
alone and unprotected, through so savage a wilderness 
as that which the explorer must traverse in order to 
penetrate the remoteness of Australia. The danger 
of the enterprise deters men from it; and, perhaps, the 
character of the country is less propitious to the adven- 
turer than even the wild solitudes of Africa. Scarcity 
of provisions and water, the risk of hostile collision 
with the natives, the inhospitable nature of the country 
—these are dangers and obstacles which induce the 
explorer to set forth attended by a numerous company, 
and furnished with cumbrous waggons and other means 
of conveyance. These obstruct the progress, while 
they increase the comfort, of the traveller, but are, per- 
haps, unavoidable evils, when we consider the character 
of the little-known districts of the Australian continent. 

Captain Sturt had long distinguished himself by his 
ardour in the cause of discovery. His vigour and per- 
severance, his talent and patient endurance of privation, 
were well known; and when, in January, 1843, he 
wrote to the Colonial authorities, tendering his services 
to lead an expedition into the interior of Australia, the 
offer was at once accepted. Before the autumn of the 
same year had fairly set in, a well-arranged party started 
from Moorundi, a small town’on the banks*of the 
Murray. Some sixteen white men, two natives, with 
horses, bullocks, a boat and boat-carriage, with drags, 
a cart, and two hundred sheep, two sheep and four 
kangaroo dogs, were about to start on a journey across 
a wild and partly unknown waste, to discover the 








character of the interior of the vast territory of Aus-, 


tralia. ‘The early part of the route lay over a country 
with every inch of which Captain Sturt was familiar, 
Along the base of a range of low hills, across naked 
table-lands, through masses of bush, along the bed 
of a river, and over an undulating stretch of land 
clothed with varied vegetation, the party proceeded, 
and at length entered upon wide grassy plains, where 
the herbage became finer, greener, and closer as the 
travellers receded further from the coast. The weather 
in the early part of September was bitterly cold; there 
was a considerable quantity of ice formed in the water. 
buckets, and a keen wind blew throughout the night, 
But few natives appeared, and these kept aloof from 
the travellers, until, having traversed a low ridge and 
encamped upon the borders of a great lagoon, framed 
within hills of a yellow and white colour, a small party 
of the aborigenes consented to approach. A beautiful 
green flat afforded abundant pasture for the cattle; and, 
tempted probably by the snug appearance of the travel- 
lers’ bivouac, seventeen or eighteen natives came down 
and joined the train, evincing every sign of an amicable 
disposition. 

A little further on, a gigantic mound, the grave of 
forty natives, who had perished in an encounter with 
the whites, testified, however, that peace was not un- 
broken in that district, and subsequent events added 
strength to this observation. The plains, as the travel 
lers advanced, presented striking evidences that a po- 
pulation, far from limited, was near at hand. Beaten 
paths intersected the grassy lands, some leading from 
the bush to the river, others running between the fine 
pastures, while broad cattle-tracks were met at inter- 
vals. The bullocks, which formed part of the expedi- 
tion, were observed to be wearied with their heavy 
loads, which suggested to Captain Sturt the idea of 
seizing two or three of the wild animals. In this he 
was unsuccessful, so that the party was compelled to 
proceed with the same insufficient accommodation. At 
length the descent towards the valley of the Darling 
was commenced. The country became better wooded, 
and broad flats of brilliantly green grass alternated 
with fields of more luxuriant and ranker vegetation. 
The river was reached, a camp was pitched, just as the 
sun was throwing his last lingering beams over the 
landscape. The cattle were turned loose to feed on the 
rich herbage, while the travellers settled to repose. 
Amid the branches of a large and hollow gum tree, a 
new fishing net was observed, carefully arranged; but 
where the owner intended to use it was a mystery, 
considering that there existed in the neighbourhood no 
river whence it appeared possible to obtain fish. 

The expedition would have started at an early hour 
in the morning, had not an aged native come down to 
visit the encampment. He approached timidly, but, 
having obtained a near view of the white men, ! 
a certain degree of confidence. He recollected havini 
seen Captain Sturt, in a boat on the Murray, when, 
company with another party of travellers, fourteen 
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‘ous, he was proceeding on a journey up that river. 
The old man’s demeanour was at first uneasy and suspi- 
cious, but it soon appeared that he was in doubt regard- 
ing the safety of his fishing net. A word re-assured 
him, however, and he entered into a free and friendly 
conversation. 

A short progress brought them within view of a large 
native encampment, when it was debated whether or 
not it would be prudent for the explorers to approach. 
Nadluck, one of the men who accompanied the expe- 
dition, volunteered to go forward and reconnoitre ; but 
the old native desired him to remain behind, while he 
stepped forward with an air of the utmost importance, 
and, soon returning, said the white men might go. 
Advancing up a slope, and descending to the bank of 
a clear and pretty river, they found themselves in the 
midst of a large company of the aborigines, mostly 
well armed, who, though evidently taken by surprise, 
received the travellers with considerable cordiality. 


“Some of the men were very good looking and well made, but 
I think the natives of the Darling generally are so. They looked 
with astonishment on the drags, which passed close to them: 
and I observed that several of them trembled gently. At this 
time Nadluck had walked to some little distance with two old 
men, holding each by the hand in the most affectionate manner, 
and he was, apparently, in deep and earnest conversation with 
them. Toonda (Nadluck’s companion), on the other hand, had 
remained seated on one of the drags until it descended into the 
creek. He then got off, and, walking up to the natives, folded 
his blanket round him with a haughty air, and eyed the whole 
of them with a Jook of stern and unbending pride, if not of fero- 
city. Whether it was that his firmness produced any effect, I 
cannot say, but after one of the natives had whispered to another, 
he walked up to Toonda and saluted him, by putting his hands 
on his shoulders and bending his head until it touched his breast. 
This Toonda coldly returned, and then stood a; frigid as before, 
until the drags moved on, when he again resumed his seat, and left 
them without uttering a word. Nadluck had separated from his 
friends, after having, as it seemed, imparted to them some im- 
portant information, and, coming up to myself and Mr. Browne, 
whispered to us, ‘Bloody rogue, that fellow: you look after 
Jimluck.’ The contrast between these two men was remarkable; 
the crafty duplicity of the one, and the haughty bearing of the 
other. But I am led to believe that there was some latent cause 
for Toonda’s conduct, since he asked me to shoot the natives, 
and was so excited that he pushed his blanket into his mouth, 
and bit it violently in his anger. On this I offered him a pistol 
to shoot them himself; but he returned it to me with a smile. 
bao it will be understood that I would not have allowed him 

re it.” 


Keeping at a short distance from the river, whose 
banks .vere thickly wooded with timber of little value, 
the expedition now encountered frequent parties of the 
natives, who appeared astonished that their property, 
such as nets, game, and provisions, was not molested. 
The Darling had dwindled into a mere stream of water, 
In spite of which abundant verdure covered the flats. 
An extraordinary circumstance took place on the night 
of the 28th August. When the travellers encamped, 
soon after sunset, near the bed of the stream, a shallow 
and diminutive flow of water alone marked its course. 
On rising in the morning, however, they saw a wide 
and deep river rolling before them, foaming and frothing 
between the steep banks, with an immense volume of 
Water. Whence this flood had come was a mystery. 
No satisfactory reason was assigned by the natives for 
the phenomenon. Captain Sturt supposes that heavy 
rains had fallen on the hills to the north-west, which 
had poured into the Darling through some unknown 
Channel, At this point the natives, who had followed 
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from the encampment, left, after receiving some trifling 
presents. 

The thievish disposition of some of the aborigines 
who hovered in the wake of the party caused con- 
siderable annoyance. The women, especially, were 
suspected; and when Nadluck, seeing a crowd of 
them grouped on the opposite shore of the stream, 
wished to invite them over, Captain Sturt was com- 
pelled to vow that he would cut off the head of the 
first who came, with his long knife. This threat sur- 
prised the native, who consulted another of the travel- 
lers, wishing to know whether it was likely that the 
white man would do as he promised. In reply, he 
received an assurance that nothing was more certain, 
and a hint that his own head might not be quite safe. 
Such measures seemed to be rendered necessary by 
the predilection of the blacks for articles of European 
manufacture, which they endeavoured, with much in- 
genuity, to make off with. The river still continued 
to rise, and must have thrown an enormous body of 
water into the Murray. A few canoes studded its 
turbid surface; but navigation was dangerous, and the 
natives hesitated before venturing to cross the widen- 
ing stream, 

The country now became more open and barren, 
the herbage more stunted, the scanty wood less 
abundantly covered with leaves, while bare and rugged 
flats were of more frequent occurrence. 
patches of red clay land, entirely destitute of vegeta- 
tion, were traversed, and it was evident that the 
travellers were proceeding forward into an unknown 
and inhospitable region. Water became scarce, for 
they had now left the Darling, to pursue their course 
towards the centre of Australia. A slight divergence 
to save low hills brought them to little creeks, whence 
a scanty supply was obtained. As they advanced, the 
green vegetation to which their eyes had been accus- 
tomed was observed to become less and less abundant, 
until at length a little grass, lining the banks of an 
occasional creek, was all that cheered the arid aspect 
of the wilderness. The excitement of the expedition 
had now in reality commenced, Scarcity of water, 
and the diminution of provisions, caused much anxiety, 
while it was evident that every forward step taken 
plunged the explorers deeper into wild and uneulti- 
vated solitudes. Some few natives still accom 
the party, and these occasionally enlivened the mono- 
tony of the march by hunting dogs and a few other 
animals, which were encountered now and then in the 
course of the day. The hills were gradually losing 
themselves in the plains, and before the eye there ap- 
peared nothing but a vast level waste, across which 
the expedition was about to pursue its way. A cer- 
tain degree of excitement attends the traveller through 
whatever country he may be journeying. New scenes. 
continually extend themselves before his view, he finds 
himself among strange society, and feels the presence 
of a civilisation to which he has not been accustomed, 
Far otherwise is it with the explorer of new regions ! 
He feels that every hour leads deeper into the un- 
traversed districts of a land hitherto undescribed; 
that features which have been hidden from the white 
man’s speculation since the creation, mo- 
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merous other circumstances, combine to render the 


progress of an explorer one of excitement and enthu- 
siasm. We can, therefore, readily enter into the feel- 
ing of ardour which prompted Captain Sturt and his 
adventurous companions to push their advance into the 
uninviting regions of interior Australia. 

An encampment was made at Parnari, a small glen, 
or water-hole, of picturesque appearance. Three na- 
tives were surprised here, as they lay asleep beneath a 
tree. Around such spots, where a spring affords 
nourishment to the soil, a vegetation green, if not pro- 
fuse, springs up. A small grove encircled Parnari, 
while some beautiful plants grew in the bed of the 
creek. Having rested and refreshed themselves here, 
they pushed on again, and were soon compelled to re- 
new the search for water. To their great joy, a pond 
was found ; and, convinced that this want would be the 
greatest obstacle to the progress of the expedition, 
Captain Sturt caused a small tank to be constructed, 
which he proposed to send on a day or two in advance. 
The thirsty sun which hangs above this region soon 
dries up the few detached pools which alone remain 
after the subsidence of the river floods. Dry and 
naked plains, consequently, are of much more frequent 
occurrence than the small patches of verdure which 
oceasionally gladden the traveller’s eye. The leader 
of the present expedition, therefore, resolved to pitch 
a camp near the pool, which was surrounded with a 
verdant slope, or rather lay at the bottom of a hollow 
well, shaded by trees. Leaving the cattle and drags 
in this favourable position, he undertook a journey to 
the hills; whence, however, he returned, little satisfied 
with the aspect of the country, but convinced that 
they were now steadily working their way towards the 
unknown centre of Australia. The expedition was at 
this time in a healthy and efficient state. It had not 
suffered severely from privation; the sheep, bullocks, 
and horses were in excellent condition, and a kindly and 
good disposition evinced hy every member of the party 
had contributed to render the journey agreeable to all. 
The hope of effecting that, in the prosecution of which 
all others had failed, buoyed up their hearts, and, after 
a further progress of several miles, they bivouacked at 
Hood’s Creek in comfort and comparative hilarity. 
Hitherto, however, they had not proceeded over en- 
tirely untrodden ground. One or two explorers had 
preceded them. But he may be termed a wanderer in 
unexplored countries who is only the third or fourth 
European that has ever traversed those regions ; con- 
sequently Captain Sturt was already a discoverer. 


The district upon which they had now entered ap- 
peared less destitute of vegetation than the wide plain 
they had already crossed. Indeed, it seemed to present 
every necessary for the life of the savage. Trees, 
bushes, and grass were far from scanty, game was 
abundant, and a variety of vegetable préductions fit 
for food were observed. Population, however, appeared 
exceedingly restricted. Some six or seven natives only 
were seen, hovering occasionally around Hood’s Creek, 
and these were so timid, that they never would consent 
to approach. 

One morning, however, some men who had been to 
the eastward to tend the cattle, returned with infor- 
mation that four natives had been seen at a distance. 
Anxious to see and converse with some of the aborigines 
of this part of the country, from whom, moreover, he 
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hoped to obtain information concerning the route, Cap. 
tain Sturt ordered his horse to be saddled, with the ip. 
tention of going in search of them; but just at that 
moment a native follower called out that three blacks 
were crossing from the flats to the eastward. The 
Englishman, therefore, started after them on foot, 
directing his servaut to follow him. The ground was 
rough and stony, so that the alarmed natives were 
rapidly gained upon by their pursuers :— 

“ At last, seeing there was no escape, one of them stopped, whe 
proved to be an old woman with two younger companions, [ 
explained to her, when she got calm, for at first she was dread. 
fully frightened, that my camp was on the creek, and I wanted 
the black fellows to come and see me; and taking Tampawang’s 
knife, which hung by a string round his neck, I showed the olf 
lady the use of it, and putting the string over her head, patted 
her on the back, and allowed her to depart. To my surprise, in 
about an hour and a half after, seven natives were seen approach. 
ing the camp with the slowness of a funeral procession. 
kept their eyes on the ground, and appeared as if marching to 
execution. However, I made them sit under a tree; a group of 
seven of the most miserable human beings I ever saw. Poor ema. 
ciated creatures all of them, who, no doubt, thought the mandate 
they had received to visit the camp was from a superior being, 
and had obeyed it in fear and trembling. I made them sit down, 
gave them a good breakfast, and some presents, but could obtain 
no information from them—when at length they slunk off ; and 
we never saw anything more of them.” 

A short excursion which Captain Sturt made to the 
eastward showed the barren and desolate nature of the 
country which extended beyond. Leaving Hood’s 
Creek, they left all signs of vegetation. Mount Lyell 
rose there to the height of two thousand feet ; but its 
naked sides, totally uncovered, save where a deep cleft 
or ravine afforded shelter to a grove of gloomy pines, 
presented not a blade of grass. A few bushes grew on 
the summit ; otherwise no vegetation appeared. A tele. 
scopic view from the summit showed the same uninviting 
landscape. Nothing save the dark patches of pine 
forest grew upon the land. It was a waterless wil- 
derness. To return to the camp, therefore, as speedily 
as possible, was the only resource. The distance was 
fifty-six miles; and during the whole of this progress 
the traveller met with but one dirty pool, close to 
which he sat down, and partook of a hasty meal. At 
the bivouac the wheels of the drags had been seriously 
injured by the heat of the sun, so that a considerable 
delay was necessary before the expedition could once 
more be set in motion. A fire which broke out in one 
of the carts caused another stoppage, and Christmas- 
day found them at no great distance from their former 
place of encampment. Mr. Poole, who had been sent 
on an excursion to the north-north-east, now rejoined 
the main party of the expedition. His report described 
the country over which he had passed as one bleak 
and barren to the last degree. Now he had arrived at 
a place where tke blacks had been digging in vain for 
water; now his course lay along the bed of a dried-up 
creek ; now he discovered a choked-up well, whence a 
scanty supply was obtained; once he discovered & 
patch of grass and a creek full of water—but a dark, 
dry scrub in general covered the land. A few native 
huts, of rude and primitive construction, were observed, 
though but one or two blacks were seen moving steal- 
thily among the brushwood. The onward progress 
was across a country of precisely the same character. 
Mounting to the summit of a low, naked range, the 
travellers cast their view over an unbroken mass of 
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sea to the very verge of the horizon. A small 

had been despatched to search for water, and a 

fire which was noticed burning brightly to the east- 

ward, bat which was lost, was mistaken for a signal 

that a well had been discovered. Such, however, did 

not prove the case; and the evening closed in, bringing 
disappointment to the travellers. 

As day dawned, the travellers were in motion. False 
hopes led them into a dark pine forest, full of sand- 
‘dees. Here they became entangled in the pathless 
and wood-covered expanse. ‘The horses, bullocks, 
and sheep, were urged over successive ridges; but 
another and another presented itself, and night threat- 
ened to set in wildly and darkly, and leave them 
struggling to emerge from the solitudes of the pine 
forest. ‘The draught beasts were completely exhausted. 
Their strength had been worn out by long and unin- 
ierrupted labour, so that a halt was necessary in order 
to recruit them a little. A little water was discovered, 
a blessing at such a time, but the supply was insuf- 
ficient. About three in the morning, however, a 
bivouac was reached, the exhausted animals were re- 
freshed, and, after a day and night of unparalleled toil, 
a few hours’ rest was obtained. The poverty of the 
country was strikingly illustrated by one circumstance. 
Passing through the acacia-shrub, the explorers ob- 
served that the natives had been engaged in collecting 
the seed. Indigent and poverty-stricken, indeed, must 
the people be who can subsist on such food, dry and 
unpalatable as it is. 

The heat was now excessive. The ground became 
so hot that the bullocks could not stand upon it, and 
every blade of vegetation appeared to have been withered 
up by the sun. Both men and animals suffered dread- 
fully. Soime of the former had their skin blistered up, 
while the dogs could scarcely drag themselves along; 
one of the most valuable perished on the way. The 
sheep alone appeared not to suffer. They throve well, 
their fleece was of a snowy whiteness, and they became 
as fat as though they were rearing in a pasture at 
the colony. It appeared, however, as though the 
travellers were to suffer until they could endure their 
sufferings no longer, when a water-creek generally ap- 
peared to comfort them. One which was reached 
about the 3d of January was exceedingly pleasantly 
situated. Flowers and shrubs grew about it, shady 
trees arched overhead, and numerous birds peopled 
their branches. Close in the neighbourhood were seve- 
ral dwellings of the aborigines, the first which Captain 
Sturt describes :— 

“They were all arched elliptically, by bending the bough of a 
tree at acertain height from the ground, and resting the other 
end on the forked stick at the opposite side of the arch. A 
thick layer of boughs was then put over the roof and back, on 
which there was a thick coating of red clay, so that the hut was 
impervious to wind or heat. ‘These huts were of considerable 
size, and close to each there was a smaller one, equally well 
made as the larger. Both were left in perfect repair, and had 
apparently been swept, prior to the departure of their inmates.” 

The aborigines appear to have been much alarmed 
by the apparition of the white men traversing their 
wild country. In one place thirty fires were found 
still burning, with not a soul near them, whilst at in- 
tervals a group of empty huts was Water 
continued scarce; a few holes were discovered, but 
they were full of nothing but thin mud. The soil was 
caked and blistered, and of » peculiar character, dotted 
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with small hillocks, upon the summits of which rested 
rounded masses of gypsum, from three to ten inches 
in diameter, flat and transparent, and connected with 
the ground by a pointed projection like that in a bull’s- 
eye in window-glass. These curious substanees were 
very common in the district over which tliey were now 
passing. We hasten on with Captain Sturt and his 
companions, omitting to notice several curious parti- 
culars, until we arrive at a native village, of which the 
article furnishes us with a curious and graphic repre- 
sentation. The huts were formed of strong boughs, 
fixed in the ground in a circle, and meeting at the top. 
This framework was covered with a layer of grass and 
leaves, over which was plastered a thick coating of well- 
worked clay. The larger huts were from eight to ten 
feet across, and four and a-half high, each having a small 
one at its side. The apertures were only sutfliciently 
large to allow of a man’s creeping in on his hands and 
knees. All the dwellings faced the north-west. It 
appears to be probable that the natives only inhabit 
their villages during the winter season, since their 
construction forbids the idea of comfort, which would 
possibly be more consulted were the blacks in the 
habit of dwelling under roofs during the whole of the 
year. As the expedition pushed further towards the 
centre, it was remarked that the huts were more com: 
pactly built, and with smaller apertures, as though the 
winds were more bitter in those regions than in the 
districts approximating nearer to the coast lands. Seve- 
ral tribes of natives were encountered. Their beha- 
viour was generally quiet and inoffensive, characterised 
chiefly by timidity and astonishment at the strange 
sight presented to their view by the expedition, as it 
wound its way, with drags, carts, bullocks, and a flock 
of sheep, across the country. 

Sullivan and Turpin, two members of the expeai- 
tion, were proceeding one morning to collect the cattle, 
and seeing a native and his “luba,” or wife, crossing the 
plains to the eastward, proceeded after them. A large 
quantity of grass grew there, and the blacks were 
carrying stones to grind the seed, it being their har- 
vest time. Sullivan proceeded after them; but they, 
being exceedingly alarmed, set fire to the grass. He 
leaped over the flaming piles, they threw themselves 
on the ground; and the lad, seeing their terror, de» 
sisted :— 

“No sooner, however, had the poor creatures escaped one 
dreaded object than they encountered another, in the shape of 
Mack, who was on horseback. As soon as they saw him, they 
took to their heels ; but, putting his horse into a canter, he was 
up with them before they were aware of it. On this they threw 
down their stones, bags, net, and fire-stick, and scrambled up 
into a tree. The fire-stick set the grass on fire, and all their 
valuables would have been consumed, if Mack had not very pro- 
perly dismounted, and extinguished the flames. He could not, 
however, persuade either of the natives to descend, and therefore 
rode away.” 


This timidity of the aboriginal population is to be 
regretted, since it prevented the travellers from ob- 
serving their characteristics, in manners, reli 
they believe in anything—and ideas. Mr, 
Poole, being accompanied by Mack, whom some of the 
natives recognised, did once, indeed, come into contact 
with a man and woman, whose behaviour was 
and confident. On the of this, 
Sturt resolved to pay the tribe a visit, and din 
started with a horse-load of sugar and presents, in 
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ope of seeing them. But their encampment had been 
ken up. They had left the spot, turned towards the 
east, and their wide trail was soon lost on the hard surface 
of the plains. A long sheet of water had been pointed 
out by Mr. Poole; and, as the excursion in search of 
the natives proved ineffectual, it was resolved to pitch 
the tents on this site. It was a pretty spot—a hollow, 
with a pond in the centre, surrounded by cliffs, 
with a lining of wood and vegetation. Here the 
camp was prepared. The high rocks, which rose on 
either hand far above the summits of the trees, af- 
forded shade, while a fine flat was covered with tents— 
a little moving village, which the explorers erected for 
themselves at intervals during their passage across the 
untraversed district of Australia. 
When, however, the travellers kindled their camp- 
fires in Depot Glen, on the 27th of January, 1845, it 
was not with the idea of never striking their tents 
again until the 17th of July following. Yet such proved 
to be the result. The expedition was as completely 
rooted to the spot as though it had been frozen in, 
in the icy seas of the north. To advance and to 
retreat were equally impossible. There was no water 
in any place save where the encampment lay, and in 
a lagoon in its immediate vicinity. There was neither 
forage nor fruit, and it was useless to look for 
any until the summer had fairly set in. To spend 
six months at Depot Glen was therefore an imperative 
necessity. Here there was an abundance of water 
and pasture; and the travellers resolved to employ 
the interval in the most useful manner. Excursions 
were, therefore, undertaken to all the neighbouring 
points, to the hilly country to the east, to the low 
ranges of the west, north, and south, beyond which 
stretched broad and barren plains. Some native encamp- 
ments were discovered; and one morning Captain Sturt 
and his companions started before daybreak to pay a 
visit to the blacks. A hot, stony plain was to be 
traversed, and whilst riding across it, a black cloud, 
composed apparently of minute spots, was observed in 
the distance. Presently it was discovered that these 
were hawks, whose singularly long and sweeping 
flight presented a remarkable spectacle. They came 
from the mountains; soaring at first a vast distance 
overhead, but rapidly descending, evidently with the 
idea that the unusual objects seen moving across the 
plain might prove to be prey for their voracity. Ap- 
parently, the appearance of the whites was formidable, 
for the flight of hawks, after coming so close as to be 
within the reach of the hand, suddenly wheeled round, 
swept with easy motion into the air, and were soon 
lost in the distance. This sight, sufficiently remark- 
able, alone rewarded the labour of a ride of forty miles, 
for the natives had disappeared, having covered up 
their fires, and left their nets, as if with the intention 
of returning; nevertheless, they did not make them- 
selves visible. 

Another attempt proved more fortunate. Captain 
Sturt, being out with one or two companions, observed 
several squatting on the plain, and succeeded in ap- 
proaching them. During a visit of two hours’ dura- 
tion, however, no information concerning the seasons, 
or the character of the distant interior, could be ob- 
tained; since these people spoke a language, with nearly 
every word of which the travellers were unacquainted. 
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but this was unsuccessful; their natural timidity oven 
came even the desire of a present. Immense flights 
of pigeons were seen in this neighbourhood, congrg 
gating in one vast winged army, as it were, 

to migrate to the north-east. A few were shot; thejp 
flesh was most delicious. With a horse and cart lade, 
with casks of water, Captain Sturt resolved to push oq 
as far as possible in a northerly direction. The coun. 
try being now covered with sand-ridges, the progress 
was most tedious. The poor animal suffered 

So heavy and difficult was the nature of the 

that it was painful to tread upon; and though at inter. 
vals a cask was deposited in a hollow, or on some flat, 
to lighten the load, the horse—whose usual allowance 
of water, from twenty-five to thirty gallons a day, 
had now been reduced to six—showed symptoms of 
exhaustion, and rather tottered than walked over the 
sand, which was matted with spinifex, rendering it still 
more painful to tread on. Pasture there was none; 
and, had not a few oats been brought with them, the 
animal must have perished of want. And here we 
find Captain Sturt committing a fault which is too 
common among writers of all classes—namely, laying 
down an exception as a rule, and opposing his own 
experience to the experience of ages :— 


“Tt was with great difficulty that we got our exhausted ani. 
mal on the following morning, although I gave him as much 
water as I could spare. His docility under urgent want of food 
was astonishing. He was, in fact, troublesomely persevering, 
and walked round and round the cart; and ever, as we sat drink. 
ing our tea, smelling at the casks, and trying toget his nose into 
the bung-holes, and implored for relief as much as an animal 
could do so, by looks. Yet I am satisfied that a horse is not 
capable of strong attachment to man, but that he is a selfish 
brute ; for, however kindly he may be treated, where is the horse 
that will stay, like the dog, at the side of his master to the last, 
although hunger and thirst are upon him, and who, though ear- 
niverous himself, will yet guard the hand that has fed him, and 
expire upon his post? But turn the horse loose at night, and 
where will you find him in the morning, though your life de- 
pended on his stay?” 

The attachment of the horse for his master has 
passed into a proverb in the Arabian deserts, and in- 
stances of it abound in almost every other country. 
Strong and unfailing attachments, too, not, perhaps, 
so enduring as that of the dog, the most faithful of the 
animal creation, but sufficiently powerful to defend it 
from the charge of being a selfish brute, incapable of | 
strong attachment to man. Thousands of instances 
are on record by which the direct contrary is proved. 
We dislike those sweeping and universal accusations, 
even though it be only a horse that is in question. 
Captain Sturt may not have found, among the eleven 
horses which accompanied the expedition, any animal 
of remarkable fidelity, or which evinced any great at- 
tachment for any of the party; but this experience is’ 
not, we imagine, sufficient to establish a rule. Thesé 
remarks, matters of opinion only though they be, we 
make with regret, for hitherto we have accompani 

the able author of the present narrative, without being 
called upon to utter a word of censure. Few works’ 
are there, indeed,'and few writers, of whom the same’ 
might be said. ols 
Having returned to the creek, and being deterred,’ 
by the absence of water, from a proposed excursion to’ 
the eastward, Captain Sturt resolved to trace ‘the! 
creek, in the hopes that it might favour the futuread* 
vance of the party into the interior. In 
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this design he rode from the camp, with two companions, 
on the morning of the 17th, and- kept along the 
edge of the water, which increased in quantity, now 

ing over large flats, now lying in a deep bed, 
and occasionally washing the spurs of the sand-hills 
hich formed the flat valley through which it ran. 
At the distance of about fifteen miles, another creek 
formed ajunction with the main one; and in a deep 
and shaded hollow was some water, so pure and clear, 
that the travellers could not refrain from stopping to 
take tea beneath the trees. On the bank was a native 
hut, neatly built and quite new, in which were some 
few valuables, amongst them a piece of red ochre. 
The occupant, however, had fled. There were nu- 
merous traces of natives along the edge of the creek, 
and the remains of small fires, extending in two lines 
as far as the eye could reach. It appeared probable 
that the aborigines encamped in this place at certain 
seasons of the year. The gum trees, with foliage of a 
bright green, increased in number and size as they ad- 
vanced. Further on, it was evident that the natives 
had suddenly retreated, since a quantity of grass, of a 
peculiar kind, was spread out to dry on the sloping 
bank. The heat was excessive. 

A broad plain, across which the creek ran, now ex- 
tending into wide pools, and now narrowmg, occupied 
several hours of the journey. A pretty, well-wooded, 
but confined valley succeeded, through the bottom of 
which the creek continued to run for seven miles. <A 
lofty white bank of saponaceous clay now crossed the 
valley like a wall. Close to this there were signs of 
eddying waters, as if those of the creek had been thrown 
back; but at a spot where the bank sunk low, these 
pour over when they rise to its level. On ascend- 
ing the bank, they saw a beautiful park-like plain, 
clothed with a rich growth of grass, and ornamented 
by picturesque groups of trees. The change from the 
almost unvaried sterility they had left behind, to this 
scene of verdure, was most striking. Leaving a dry, 
barren plain, they had entered the valley—the portal, 
as it were, of the grassy park—whose extent was, how- 
ever, limited, for, extending the gaze towards all 
points of the horizon, they could discern in the dis- 
tance a circle of gum trees, inclosing the verdant oasis, 
behind which could be seen the bank of white clay, 
which encircled it as a rim. ‘Traversing the park, 
where the waters of the creek evidently exhausted 
themselves, and where the soil was so rich that it de- 
composed, Captain Sturt soon reached the opposite 
side, and descending the slope, immediately found him- 
self on the brown scrub-covered plain, from which he 
had so recently emerged. Further on the sand-ridges 
again commenced, the same arid country swept around, 
and sight was soon lost of the green face of the oasis. 
A short progress towards the south terminated the 
excursion, and the party returned by another and less 
interesting route to the camp at Depot Glen. 

It was now evident that a further advance into the 
north-west interior would be impossible, at least for 
some months. A tedious imprisonment in the glen 
was therefore to be expected, varied only by short ex- 
cursions into the surrounding districts. The spot 
where they were encamped lay considerably to the 
north-west of the Darling; and Captain Sturt re- 
solved, if possible, to ascertain the nature of the 
Country extending between the encampment and the 
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river. He’ was never contént to remain idle in one 
place, and resolved to make the utmost of his time. 
In company with Mr. Browne and two other men, 
he started on the 12th of February; and, after tra- 
versing a wide range, proceeded over plains of varied 
nature, now grassy, now barren, and now covered with 
rich mould. It was evident that water must exist 
somewhere in that direction; and a few miles proved 
the truth of the conjecture. Towards evening, a 
serpentine pool was observed, surrounded by a stretch 
of light alluvial soil, well fitted for cultivation, on 
which were growing several new shrubs. Halting at 
this place, the travellers observed in the distance a 
small column of smoke rising from the ground ; and, 
looking more narrowly, saw that a plain, covered with 
short crisp grass, extended for miles in that direction, 
The grass was of that kind from which the natives 
collect seed for subsistence at this season of the year. 

Smoke was again seen in the morning ; and, conelud- 
ing that some of the aborigines were encamped on the 
verge of the plain, Captain Sturt resolved to as- 
certain the fact. He, therefore,. after a hasty 
meal, pushed over a wide extent of flooded 
lands, covered with different kinds of grass, large 
heaps of which had been threshed by the natives, 
and piled up like hayeocks. The distance was not 
inconsiderable. At length they arrived at a large 
clump of gum trees, where the channel, or creek, which 
had been lost on the upper plains, again became visible. 
It was here very broad, and quite bare, with the ex- 
ception of a belt of polygorum growing on either side, 
which had been set on fire, and was now in flames. 
A shallow sheet of water still rested in the bed, and 
close to it the party sat down to dine :— 


“Tt was singular enough that we should have pulled up close 
to the camp cf some natives, all of whom had hidden themselves 
in the polygorum, except an old woman, who was asleep, but 
who did not faint on seeing Mr. Browne close to her when she 
awoke. With this old lady we endeavoured to enter into con- 
versation, and, in order to allay her fears, gave her five or six 
cockatoos we had shot ; on which two others crept from behind 
the polygorum, and advanced towazis us. Finding that the 
men were out hunting, and only the women with the children 
were present, I determined to stop at this place until the follow- 
ing morning ; we therefore unloaded the horses, and allowed them 
to go and feed. A little before sunset, the two men returned to 
their families. They were much astonished at seeing us quietly 
seated before their huts, and approached us with some caution, 
but soon got reconciled to our presence. One of them had 
caught a lizard; but the éther had not killed anything, sa 
we gave him a dinner of mutton. The of these 
people was a mixture between that of the river and bill 
tribes ; but, from what reason I am unable to say, although we 
understood their answers to general questions, we could not 
gather any lengthened information from them. I gave the elder 
native a blanket, and to the other a knife, with both of which 
they seemed highly delighted.” 

Captain Sturt subsequently paid the natives another 
brief visit, and was received with cordiality. Two 
families of blacks joined them from the south, and 
told the travellers that all the water in that neigh- 
bourhood had di “that the sun had taken 
it;”’ and that to the westward, in which direction 
Captain Sturt proposed journeying, the same was the 
case. After this di ing announcement, our tra- 


vellers resolved to return to the camp in Depot Glen. 
Here the heat was so excessive that the ground was 
thoroughly warmed to a depth of three or four feet. 
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handles of the instruments and the combs were split 
into fine laminz; the lead dropped out of the pencils ; 
the signal rockets were entirely spoiled; the wool on 
the sheep, and the hair of the head, ceased to grow ; 
the flour lost more than eight per cent. of its weight; 
and so rapidly did the ink dry in the pen, that it was 
difficult to write. An attempt was made in a few 
days to push on a little, but failed. The explorers 
were forced to return to the glen. Ill health began 
to make its appearance among the members of the 
expedition. Mr. Poole became seriously ill, several of 
the officers were affected with scurvy, so that it ap- 
peared improbable that, when the season allowed of an 
advance, all the party would be able to proceed. 

A solitary native, old and emaciated, half dead with 
hunger and thirst, came to visit the camp. They 
could not learn whence he came ; he would, or could, 
give no information; his demeanour was unlike that 
of any of their former visitors; it was neither timid, 
nor marked by any display of curiosity. He remained 
for a fortnight with his new friends, and had grown 
absolutely fat before the expiration of that time, when 
he took his departure. His presence had been a kind 
of solace to the imprisoned travellers, who felt lonely 
when he had gone. Their position was now one of 
extreme discomfort. They had penetrated deep into 
the heart of the country; before them stretched the 
wide plains of the interior ; around, the stony desert 
extended its arid expanse: they could not retreat, 
neither could they advance; it was uncertain when 
release would come. 

“ We had witnessed migration after migration of the feathered 
tribes, to that point to which we were so anxious to pursue our 
way. Flights of cockatoos, of parrots, of pigeons, and of bit- 
terns, birds also whose notes had cheered us in the wilderness, 
all had taken the same high road to a better and more hospitable 
region. ‘The vegetable kingdom was at a stand, and there was 
nothing either to engage the attention or attract the eye.” 

The cattle and sheep had laid bare the ground for 
miles around; the axe had made a broad gap in the 

retty line of gum trees which ran along the creek ; 
while the water was observed to be gradually sinking 
and diminishing day after day, exhausted by the ani- 
mals, and dried up by the sun and winds. A species 
of melancholy came over the minds of the party; and, 
to relieve the monotony of existence, the men were 
employed in erecting a pyramid of stones, eighteen 
feet in height, and twenty-one feet at the base, at the 
summit of Red Hill. The employment was salu- 
tary; but little did its projector think that he was 
e in raising a monument for his fellow-travel- 
ler, Mr. Poole. Such, however, was the fact; the 
rude structure looks over the lonely grave, a record of 
suffering, pain, and death. Too often does it happen 
that the enthusiasm of the explorer is checked by the 
loss of a dear friend, whose ahsenee is the more 
acutely felt on account of the wild loneliness of a new 
region. arly in July the first rain fell, the waters 
of the creek rose once more, and the pattering of the 
shower upon the tents and in the pool, formed the 
sweetest music in the ears of the long-pent-up party 
of adventurers. 


On the 10th, Mr. Poole died. His remains were 


placed in the ground, beneath the shade of a gavillia ; 
and the onward march was commenced in melancholy 
and sad foreboding. Water was never too plentiful, the 
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earth was still comparatively barren, although here and_ 





there a verdant sweep of land was traversed. Ocea, 
sional parties of the aborigines were encountered; 
some of them carried from 150 to 200 beautiful jer. 
boas, in their bags. ‘These animals are much sought 
after as food. ‘They can seldom be caught except 
after a fall of rain, such as had just been experienced. 
Lake Torrens, above a hundred miles distant from 
the depot, presented its blue sheets of salt water to 
their view on the 4th of August. Having minutely 
examined it, and ascertained its bearings, Captain 
Sturt once more turned towards a depot which he had 
formed on the way, and where he determined to leaye 
a portion of the expedition, whilst he himself with a 
few companions pushed their way into the north-west 
interior. The site chosen for the camp was eligible, 
It was a small, sandy rise, dotted with a few native 
huts. A broad sheet of water lay directly in front of 
the tents, surrounded by numerous shady green trees, 
whilst a grassy plain, extending beyond, afforded 
abundant pasture for the cattle. Arrangements were 
made for the erection of a stout stockade, besides 
which, a space was to be inclosed for the cattle to 
sleep in at night. 

Captain Sturt’s advance was very rapid. The nature 
of the country was varied—grassy flats, stretches of scrub 
land, undulating sand-rises, with a few creeks here and 
there, alternated; while occasionally a spot of singular 
beauty lay, like a rich gem, on the surface of the waste. 
A singular phenomenon was observed at one place, 
where, in an isolated pond, of small size, thirteen fine 
fish were discovered—a welcome meal for men who had 
been living on an allowance of five pounds of flour per 
week. At length they entered upon immense plains, 
covered with fine grass; a few native huts, sometimes 
tenantless, at others occupied by the Australian sa- 
vages, were passed. On one occasion, a warrior came 
down to the Europeans, with threatening gestures, in- 
timating, as plainly as he could, that his tribe would 
destroy them if they advanced. Seeing, however, that 
his threats produced no effect, he softened his manner, 
and, finally, entered into friendly intercourse. 


We must not pause to accompany our traveller 
through every mile of his progress, interesting as it is. 
We must pass on across the stony desert with un- 
observing eyes, and, entering a new region, strike into 
forests full of every description of birds, whose loud 
and discordant notgs formed a strange concert as the 
travellers passed through. They had so long lost sight 
of the feathered creation that the appearance of these 
birds was a novelty. In the bed of a wide creek were 
two magnificent trees, the largest in the forest, and 
beneath them was a mound of earth, where Captain 
Sturt discovered a well of unusual dimensions. It 
was twenty-two feet in depth, and eight feet wide at 
the top ; well-trodden paths led from this spot towards 
all points of the compass. Striking into one which 
ran to the left, the travellers soon came upon a village 
consisting of nineteen huts; containing, however, no 
evidences of recent occupation. Troughs and stones 
for grinding seed were lying about, with broken 
and shields. Two or three of the dwellings were of 
considerable size, to each of which smaller ones were 
attached, opening into the main apartment. Small 
boughs lay scattered about, and the appearance of the 
place altogether tended to show that the inhabitants 
only lived here during the season in which they collect 





an ae 


tree seeds for subsistence. No living creature 
ye and the party retreated by the way they 
came, and bivouacked in the forest, by the well. 

But it was at length made apparent that to pene- 
trate further into the interior, was impossible. Water 
and pastures deserted the travellers’ path, and nothing 
save a dry and scrubby plain extended in front. The 
following extract will illustrate the uninviling aspect 


of the country :— 

“ Long parallel lines of sandy ridges ran up northwards, further 
than we could see, and rose in the same manner on either side. 
Their sides were covered with spinifex, but there was a clear 
space at the bottom of the valleys ; and, as there w as really no 
choice, we proceeded down one of them for twelve miles. 

“At this point, the open space at the bottom of the valleys 
had closed in, and the cart, during the latter part of the journey, 
had gone jolting over the tufts and circles of spinifex, to the great 
distress of the horse. Grass and water had both failed, nor could 


-J see the remotest chance of any change in the character of the 


country. It was clear, therefore, that, until rain should fall, it 
was perfectly impracticable ; and, with such a conviction in my 
mind, I felt that it would only be endangering the lives of those 
who were with me, if I persevered in advancing. 1 therefore 


determined to fall back upon the creek.” 

The retreat to the creek was-accordingly effected 
without delay. Captain Sturt had resolved to repeat 
the attempt as soon as a few showers of rain should 
have moistened the face of the country, and afforded 
a chance of existence for the wanderers in those barren 
solitudes; but the onward progress was never recom- 
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menced. The backward journey, which was marked 
by countless curious and interesting incidents, was 
soon commenced. We cannot pause to linger over the 
events of that retreat. It was a melancholy one. The 
expedition had failed just when it was so near the ful- 
filment of its objects; we can enter fully into the feel. 
ings of Captain Sturt —the indefatigable traveller, who 
succumbed only to invincible obstacles. We take 
leave of our author, thanking him for the entertain- 
ment and information we have derived from the peru- 
sal of his most remarkable and valuable work. It 
will take its place by the side of the narratives of 
Captains Stokes, Leichardt, Grey, Eyre; and, of those 
in other quarters of the world, of Brooke, Keppel, and 
Mundy. In saying this, we pay the highest compliment 
to Captain Sturt. It sufficiently characterises the merit 
of his work. Further criticism would be superfluous, 
save that we should not omit to say a word in favour 
of the numerous beautiful and delicately-executed plates 
which illustrate the volumes, As a narrative of adven- 
tures and incidents, of anecdote and information, the 
present has seldom been surpassed, It will be read 
with eagerness by all who feel interested in the pro- 
gress of Australian discovery. Captain Sturt failed in 
the ultimate object of his expedition ; but that failure 
was certainly owing to anything but want of energy, 
intrepidity, or ability on the part of the adventurous 
leader of the exploring party. 





A TRIO FOR MUSIC. 


BY CHARLES SHARP MIDDLETO N, 
Author of “ Hours of Recreation.” 


THE WARNING. 
Be mindful how you wound a heart 


That is so much your own: 
The bonds of love, once rent apart, 
Can bring but pain alone. 
Nor think that I can soon forget 
How blest we might have been, 
If envious spirits had not set 
So wide a gulf between. 
We can have foes whene’er we will ; 
But seldom those that love 
Are linked in holy bonds until 
They join in peace above. 
Be mindful, then ; remember, too, 
My heart is still thine own ; 
It clings to thee, and loves thee true, 
Though thine, alas, seems gone, 
THE LOVER’S QUARREL. 
Yes, yes, "twill be better to meet thee no more ; 
I’ve loved thee too dearly till now, 
And all I had cherished so fondly before 
Must bring but a shade on my brow. 
I knew not thy heart could so lightly esteem 
The warm love that so fondly I gave; 
But love is a blossom that floats down a stream, 
That looks bright while it sinks in the wave. 
Go, go, if thou wilt, for I would not retain 
The heart that’s not wholly my own : 
I wish not to gaze on thy features again, i 
Since the gem I so treasured is gone. 








But weak must have been the response of thy heart, 
Which I pictured so gentle and true, 

Since the foes to my peace could thus rend us apart: 
But thou’rt gone—and, for ever, adieu ! 


THE RECONCILIATION, 
Come, kiss me, sweet, and drown the past 
In Lethe’s fabled stream ; 
Let us have pleasures while they last, 
For life is but a dream. 
So soon its smiles will fade away, 
Though bright they do appear ; 
They’re like the light that shines upon 
A fallen angel’s tear. 


So closely are they link’d with pain, 
And yet so brief their stay ; 

As bright as stars that fall from heav'n, 
As soon to fade away. 

Then kiss me, sweet; my lovely heart, 
While yet we may enjoy 

The pleasant dreams of pure delight, 

re'll not that bliss destroy: 


We will forget the wrongs of foes, 
We will forgive them too ; 
For hate should be repaid with love, 
And wrongs with kindness true; 
The heart that will not keenly feel, 
Nor change when thus repaid, 
Oh, we will weep that it was not 
For gentler uses made. = * ty 
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THE PILGRIM IN SIGHT OF JERUSALEM.* : 


How throbbed my heart, when, through the morning skies, 
The towers of Zion met my longing eyes! 
one by one, along the horizon’s verge, 
I saw the hallowed landmarks first emerge ; 
And felt my glorious privilege to trace 
The hills that guard Jehovah's dwelling-place ! 


There, gathered in majestic frame, were set 
Moriah—Zion—Calvary—Olivet ; 

Where halos of departed glory still, 

With sacred light, encompass every hill ; 

While godlike forms of priests and prophets rise, 
And kings, who held their sceptres from the skies, 
Still throw their hallowed mantle o’er the scene, 

And marshal round their “ melancholy Queen ”-—— 
The “Queen of Nations!” Lo, how pale she stands, 
With wildered look, mute lips, and clasped hands! 


* * * * 


On yonder height, in many a heaving mound 

Of human dust, behold her battle-ground !+ 

There, marshalled for her rescue or her fall, 

Host after host has girt her sacred wall ! 

The Roman cohorts, and the fierce Crusade— 
Moor—Moslem—Saracen—in steel arrayed ; 

Iberian chiefs—the chivalry of France— 

Have twang’d the bow and couched the quivering lance ; 
And England's battle-axe wiped out in blood 

The insults aimed at the triumphant Reod— 

Rolled back the battering-rams that shook her wall— 
Resolved to conquer—yet content to fall— 

If there, at last, their ashes might repose 





Where Jesus lived and suffered—died and rose ! 
* * * * 





Thrice holy, yet unhappiest city! thou 

Must wear no garland but the cypress bough ! 

Thy shrines are dust—thy sanctuaries defiled ; 

And, where thy temple stood, in triumph’ piled, 

Omar’s proud mosque asurps the hallowed place, 

And frowns contempt on Israel’s scattered race ! 
« x * * 


Yet, widowed Queen ! immortal is thy dower— 
The name of God is writ on every tower ! 

I gaze, as if entranced! my spirit fraught 
With sounds and thoughts—“ unteachable, untanght”— 
Feelings, that ask for utterance in vain, 

Swell in my heart, and throb within my brain. 
And hark! as with slow step I muse along, 

The rocks still echo to the angels’ song! 

From green Gethsemane—from Siloa’s wave— 
From Kedron’s brook—grey sepulchre and cave— 
Each mound and vale, by saint and martyr trod, 


Still shout, “ Hosanna to the Son of God!” 
* * x * 


At such an hour, on such a scene to gaze, 
Inspires new life, each former toil repays— 
Blunts in my heart the stings of earthly care, 
And crowns with rich reward the pilgrim’s prayer. 
Yor lo, at last, through scenes of various death— 
Strife—storm—the desert’s pestilential breath— 
I touch the goal—I tread the hallowed ground r 
Where man was ransomed and the Saviour crowned! 
Where Zion’s gate, the gate of heaven, appears, 
And thonghts, too ceep for words, dissolve in tears ! 

W. B. 





A WALK IN 


I scarce can see the pathway, 
’Tis co dim; and the light 
Of the far-off town but dazzles 

The searchings of my sight. 


I can hear the sighing burthen 

Of the north wind’s passing wing ; 
But Nature, quiet, listencth 

For the first faint voice of spring. 


No footfalls through the chill air 
On my seeking ears alight, 

And the stars alone companion 
My pathway home to-night. 


So I list, as to a singing, 

For the thoughts which they convey, 
To the soul a radiance bringing 

As the noon of open day : 


For their language, as they “ brighten 
Before the Eternal Eye,” 

Of the All for aye unsleeping 
In his love and majesty. 


I think of the mighty poet$ 

Who, in strains time never mars, 
Discoursed with a truthful earnest 

Of those flowers of night—the stars ! 








THE NIGHT. 


To the soul their answer cometh, ' 
Thought-languaged—* That thou may’st know | 
The Infinite’s love for ever 


Is turned to the world below.” 


Then I dream with him who called them 
“The poetry of heaven” — 
With the lofty thoughts through ages 
To mind their light has given : 1 


With those who, forsaking slumbers, 
I wander the world of dreams, 
Who gave, in musical numbers, as | 
Re-preachings of their beams : 


I sce, in mail, star rivetted, 
Orion climbing his way, 

As he goes, sword-sheathed, still “ circling,” » 
In “ eternal youth,” for aye. 


And I would, oh, mighty warrior! 
That, like thine, were mine the time 
To live till the world were living 
In the light of peace sublime ! 


But the town’s light steals upon me, 
And it dims my thinkings bright ; 
They pale and fade, as your beanty, 
From mine eye, in the streets’ red light. 





Yon solemn planet reminds me But ye messengers supernal, 

Of him, as it climbs the steep, Within, through you, I find 
With whom I ask, “ For whom shine ye, I have walked in the light eternal— ie 
When all men are asleep ?” The eternal light of mind ! Lg nnes 
Frepericx Esocms | 
* Inseribed to the Author of “ Walks in and around Jerusalem” , Aree 
+ North side of the City. io eens 
| iatett ; Jroeodl 
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THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION OF 1849, 


Tue great refuge of the destitute Edinburgh 
joungers having resumed for the season, we care 
not if we saunter in amongst the garish array of 
leads and pigments, just to say what our annual 
friends, the President, and Secretary, Bonnar, Bur- 
ton, Crawford, Fraser, Faed, and all the rest of 
them, in alphabetical order, have been doing. We 
don’t pretend tocriticise. The toute ensemble of the 
exhibition is not worth it. What would become of 
us, were it not for the English paintings, it is im- 
possible to say. Most of our own artists evince an 
improvement in their little particular walks. But 
‘they have not contributed a single great work 
amongst them to the six hundred paintings in the 
exhibition—unless, indeed, David Scott’s enormous 
canvas might deserve the name, on the score of su- 

rficies. The majority are men of one idea. Scott 
himself, with all his gigantic grossicreté of imagina- 
tion, reproduces himself incessantly. As for the 
others, they manifest the same difficulty in escaping 
from the mill-horse track. Daniel Macnee must 
paint pink beauties by a well ; Alexander Fraser, 
with a hopeful partiality for an early era of the art, 
never aspires beyond the painting of an alehouse 
sign. Scott Lauder himself has got hold of one 
perennial female model, and we are sure to have 
her wandering indifferently amidst oriental scenery, 
or buckling the belt of a border knight. Even Sir 
William Allan seems determined to stick to the 
field of Waterloo ; whilst D. O. Hill, having ob- 
tained celebrity for striking out interminable dis- 
tances, in the mild warm haze of his sunlit skies, 
has made more than one of them as mere matters 
of sunshine as Horatio Macculloch and the High- 


land artists have made mere matters of moonshine | 


of others. Then there is that set—Perigal, Mac- 
culloch, the late William Simson, the greatest of 
their school (de mortuis nil nisi bonum), one might 
take affidavit they had served apprenticeship upon 
steam-boat panels of the highest Birmingham 
polish. There is no mistaking the style. Perigal’s 
**Glencoe,”’ in the present exhibition, has an ultra 
papier maché finish. So have they all. The skies 
and backgrounds of these unfortunate landscapes 
are generally overgrown amethysts, topazes, tur- 
quoises—anything but the colours we behold in na- 
ture ; whilst the foregrounds, which in general are 
admirable studies, both in colour and conformation 
—natural looking trees, lichened rocks, beautifully 
transparent water, or—if living figures of men or 
animals be intruded on the solitary scene, capital 
expositions of the pigmy existence amidst the lone 
majesty of nature, these only render the contrast 
and conflict betwixt the studied and unstudied parts 
of the picture (for thereby hangs a tale) painful to 
the beholder. The foreground details secured in 
their sketches, the rest is left to conventionality to 
complete ; and hence the ineongruity of the very 
finest of these productions. Now, has David Ro- 
barts, who has given us two of his magnificent pic- 
tures of the East—the Ruins of Baalbec in the 
Desert, and of the great Temple of Karnac at 
VOL, XVI,~—-8O, CLXXXIII, 
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Thebes—has he done anything like this? Far 
from it; he has filled up the atmosphere with natu- 
ral colour—the grey of the desert tells at once of 
the clime and country he depicts—still more does 
the fiery furnace of the Egyptian sand, amidst which 


the Coptic crowds are walking, proclaim the rainless 


‘region of the African isthmus. When we look at 





these works, we are forced toconfess that our Scottish 
artists know nothing about expressing the sentiment 
of a landscape. How different was it with Thomson 
of Duddingstone; an engraving of whose “ Dunluce 
Castle, county Antrim ’’—about to be presented to 
last year’s subscribers to the Association for Pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts—hangs in the doorway of 
one of the rooms! And to him we must add one or 
two honourable exceptions, amongst whom we in- 
clude D. O. Hill, and almost Edmund T. Crawford. 
The former has been extremely fortunate in his 
large picture of “ Ballochmyle” (220). The un- 
utterable loveliness of the spot, and, it would al- 
most seem, some of its associations (for one of the 
abutments of the great central arch is founded in 
the rock where Peden had his hiding place) have 
been arrested. With singular candour, the artist 
has also contributed to the exhibition his original 
sketch (176). To younger aspirants this must 
teach an admirable lesson ; for it is quite evident 
that a further study of the subject has induced Mr, 
Hill to open up the channel of the stream, thereby 
imparting its very life to the scene, besides extend- 
ing the play of his magical perspective. The cir- 
cumstance of a masterly painting, of this railway 
scene of matchless beauty, being produced, is a 
source of general surprise and delight; for it is 
not amongst the steam viaducts of the land that 
artists instinctively seek for subjects worthy of their 
pencil. But, certainly, if any railway scene will 
bear pictorial management, the Bridge of Balloch- 
myle, railway bridge though it be, with or without 
the accessories of its “ Braes,” would stand the 
test. Yet, the Braes themselves, sung in the love- 
strains of Burns (and these strains were his best), 
were equally beautiful, without the bridge. This 
paradox, perhaps, requires a bit of explanation; 
and the explanation redounds immensely to the 
credit of the proprietor, William Maxwell Alexander, 
of Ballochmyle. The scene is a celebrated one, 
and cynosured within that gentleman’s private 
policies; and we all know what price he might 
have put upon the passage of the Glasgow, Duy- 
fries, and Carlisle Railway, through his romantic 
demesne. Mr. Alexander, however, stipulated, we 
believe, for nothing on the score of amenity, save 
that the engineer should design such a bridge as 
would not impair the beauty of the scene. The 
task was an easy one to Mr. Miller, who had al- 
ready spanned the dizzy altitudes of the Pease Pass 
with an arch of unrivalled beauty and proportions; 
and Mr. Alexander had his reward in the. 

arch of 180 feet span, finely relieved by six smaller 
arches of 50 feet each, standing 178 feet above the 
level. of the river, and even more exquisitely pro- 
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portioned than the Pease viaduct. The artist, in 
his treatment of this imposing subject, has thrown 
in. some lovely touches of nature; we do not so 
much refer to his fine rocks, limpid water, and 
graceful trees, as to his distance and perspective, 
and to a sunny shelf of elevated eward, extending 
to the left of the picture, which is really senti- 
mental, 

We have spoken of the English pictures as the 
gems of the exhibition ; and we mean to stand by 
the assertion. The late William Collins’s ‘‘Skittle 
Players,’’ the property of a gentleman in London, 
is the best thing in the collection. There is a per- 
vading freshness and vitality, yet a perfect repose, 
in this picture, which is delicious. The life is life 
in earnest, whether manifested in the ardour of the 
combatants in the game, the anxiety of the on- 
lookers, young and old, the indifference of the 
topers, enjoying their beer and tobacco, seated at 
the table under the tree, or the zeal of the little 
fruitseller and potboy, who ply them with apples 
and heavy-wet. The tone of the painting is| 
masterly ; the light and shade is distributed fear- | 
lessly, freely, but with unerring precision ; and the | 
harmony of the composition as a whole is, we| 
should think, unrivalled. The very skittles seem | 
to play an important part in the piece, so admirably | 
are its details adjusted; but there is not a blade 
of grass, the leaf of a tree, a sunbeam, or a shade | 
upon the paling, but does the same. It is a fine. 
specimen of the manner of the artist, and does 
honour to the English school. 

The Times complains that the London exhibition 
has not a single Stanfield. We have two here— 





old ones—and somewhat of the smallest; but, one | 
of them at least, bearing the finest characteristics | 


of the master, They are the property of Mr. 
Charles Hargitt. The squall coming on at the 
mouth of the Thames (20) is as beautiful a work in 
its way as Stanfield ever painted; and no picture, 
could better convey the tale. There is no exaggera- 
tion. The billows are not tempest-tossed ; but, in 
a small corner of the distance, the briny green gives 
way to the dark, almost livid trace of the squall, 
The wrath of ocean is awakening; and even in that 
small streak the ominous darkness of the scowl that 
traverses the face of the deep isimaged. Theother 
picture of the giant of Caledonian railway land- 
scape—-‘‘ Criffel, at the mouth of the Nith,” (21)— 
is in a very different style. The mountain is in 
shade. The sea has receded from the shore. The 
sands, on which a vessel is laid up, are minutely and 
beautifully detailed, with semi-marine objects; and 
the distant sunset proclaims the hour through a sort 
of gorge in the mountain, and warms up the dark- 
ened masses into effect. 

Robarts’s two pictures (12 and 376) represent the 
‘*Ruins of the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec— 
Mount Lebanon in the distance—from sketches on 
the spot in 1859’’——the other, “‘ Ruins of the Great 
Temple of Karnac at Thebcs, Upper Egypt—the 
No-Amon of Scripture.” Those who have only seen 
Mr. Robarts’s sketches of these scenes will bear in 
mind that these are finished compositions. Those 
who have seen neither his sketches nor elaborated 
pictures will hopelessly conjecture the felicity with 











which he has rendered and realised the mysterious 
architecture of these strange lands and forgotten 
eras, endowing them with all the attributes of their 
present life. 

Mr. J. M. Miiller, another favourite English ar. 
tist, has a tolerably extensive ‘* View on the 
Thames.” It is the property of Mr. Birch, of Har. 
bourne Hall. Itis novel, to a startling degree; and, 
we fear, with all its excellence, which is marvellous, 
betrays much unwarrantable eccentricty of manner, 
Nothing could be more admirable, for instance, than 
the dredging-machine or barge; mechanism is put 
together as if it were a working model. Sails, 
shipping craft, &c., are equally brought out. Bat 
the sea perplexes us. We know not what to pro. 
nounce it. Thereis a delicacy in finding fault with 
a great picture, the property of a private gentle. 
man, whose only motive in subjecting it to general 
criticism must be to enhance the attractions of the 
exhibition. But we must say, that, by ripping up 
a feather-bed, and dispersing the feathers pretty 
freely over a ground of blue tick, a fair model might 
be realised of Miiller’s “ painted ocean.” It is a 
frothy ocean, a flaky ocean, an ocean of spray and 
broken billows; but marvellously like a disrupted 
feather-bed. And yet the piece has its fascinations, 
You sniff the fresh breeze, and enjoy the laughing 
spray. The only misfortune is that the sky is 
sprayed too; and, but for that, we could not give 
the picture up. 

Weare not forgetting, all this time, that there are 
two Wilkies in the room—very opposites, antipodes 
of each other—one of them (54), “ Alfred in the 
Neatherd’s Cottage.’’ The sketch for the large 
picture, ‘Familiar as a household thing;’’ the other 
(145), ‘“* Benvenuto Cellini presenting, for the ap- 
proval of Pope Paul III., a silver censer of his 
own workmanship.” The sketch is interesting, and, 
to artists, instructive, It leaves room, we think, to 
expatiate largely on the amplification of Sir David's 
ideas in the progress of execution, The less-known 
picture, which is the property of Mr. Birch, already 
meutioned, is one of those efforts in which Sir David 
Wilkie may be said to have failed. The figures 
are too solitary, the details too circumscribed, for 
his genius, which revelled in variety, and made up. 
a long inventory of telling effects. 

And now to dispose satisfactorily of the strangers, 
we have but to notice a Turner—“ The Wreckers” 
(339), the property of Mr. Bickuell, of Herne Hill, 
Surrey. This is a magnificent picture, apparently 
an old one, with less of Turner’s fantastical illu- 
sions in it than usual. The terrible catastrophe is 
thrustforward with great breadth and power. Spars, 
cordage, all the débris of wreck and disaster, tumble 
up through the raging surge, in its recoil from the. 
iron-bound shore of a dark precipitous coast, castel- 
lated like Culzean, on the sea-board of Ayrshire, 
The harmony of colouring throughout this picture 
is equal to anything from Turner’s pencil ; and, al- 
though the magical vistas of half-imagined archi- 
tecture are inadmissible in the scene, his attempt 
to depict ‘‘the beauty of sublimity’’ (for, let phi- 
losophers analyse as they will, there is such a 
has been here as successful as elsewhere his de-. 
lineation of its evanescent and intangible dreams. 





i William Allan’s companion pictures, an/| 
« Incident in the life of the Duke of Wellington "| 
(138), and‘an “ Incident in the life of Napoleon” | 
(149), solicit our attention at once on entering the | 
t room; notwithstanding the gigantesque pro- | 
trusion of Scott’s ‘Vasco di Gama,” and the “Soap | 
Bubbles’’ of Harvey’s “‘ Past and Present.”’ The 
first of those pictures, by the accomplished Presi- | 
dent, is not the best; nevertheless, it has an epic | 
majesty in the story which it tells, the very choice | 
of which was an achievement in heroic portraiture. | 
It is neither more nor less than Wellington weeping 
—and on the field of Waterloo! He—the Iron) 
Duke-—the hero of a hundred fights—dissolved in’ 
tears, and in the hour of victory! It is the triumph | 
of human nature; and Allan merits the glory of| 
ainting it, for having had the genius to select the | 
incident. But the reader seeks to know how it | 
could happen, instinctively imbued, we hope, with | 
the trust that the fact may not be a fiction. Well 
then :— | 
“ As the Duke of Wellington slowly returned over the field of 
battle towards Waterloo, the noise and confusion, which so lately 
reigned, were heard no more; and all was hushed and still, savewhen 
the moans of the wounded, or the agonising shrieks of the dying, | 
burst upon the ear. The moon shed a pale and mournful light 
on the horrors of the scene. When the Duke contemplated the | 
piles of dead which were heaped on every side, and thought, with | 
the lives of how many brave fellows the glory of that day had | 
been bought, and how many hearts even the joyful news of this | 
victory would sadden, the sternness of the soldier was forgotten, | 
the feelings of the man resumed their power, and he could not | 
restrain tears.” | 
Please give the catalogue full credit for this | 
quotation. We know nothing of “ Bryce”’ or his! 
“ History,’ whence it is stated to be taken: and| 
can no further vouch for the incident. The lan-. 
guage in which it is told assuredly smacks more of | 
Marshall's panorama, and the flowing diction of the | 
describer, than we altogether like. But Bryce, for} 
aught we know, may have been as honest a man as | 
Macaulay, although he would have made more of | 
the matter. B., we admit, has somewhat minced 
it, And Sir William Allan, we regret to add, al-| 
though he has produced the Duke himself effec-| 
tively, and in the melting mood, has literally failed | 
in the principal figure of the piece—and that is, 
the Duke’s horse. ‘“ Around a slaughtered army’’| 
lies—* rider and horse,” &c.—all the red ruin and 
melancholy detail of the “ romance of war.” And 
oh! the ghastly play of one particular moonbeam | 
on the steel cuirass and pallid countenance of a| 
prostrate corpse in the foreground! There is some- | 
thing unearthly in the pale, cold light reflected from | 
the face of the dead. ‘The fallen brave lie near;:| 
the reviving wounded rouse themselves to gaze at| 
the passing staff. Far o’er the carnage-strewn | 
plain, in heaps, accumulate the wrecks of battle. 
Vietors, worn out with the contest, erouch 
round a thousand watch-fires, recounting the 
exploits of the day; and the unquenched smoke 
and flame of Hugomont still tell of the reeent 
battle. Sir William Allan has, in fact, repro- 











duced another great sketch of that terrible vie- 
tory, in which nothing is forgotten, to the erashed 
gauntlet, the broken cuirass, and neglected drum. 
Bat, in the midst, appears the identical wooden horse 
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on which it is invariably the fate of Wellington to 
be mounted, whether by Marochetti, in bronze, or 
by Allah, in oil and colours—the neck, especially, is 
stiff, turgid, inflexible. It may seem unréasonable 
to say it, but it outrages the whole sentiment, so 
strongly depicted in the countenance of the hero. 
What could you expect from a horse? urges the 
apologist of the painter. Everything. Horses are 
the best actors we know. In every pageant in which 
they play a part, they do it well—wedding or funeral, 
drive or parade, the horse comports himself accord- 
ingly; and we would have a little dash of sentiment 
and ‘sensibility, therefore, thrown into any horse 
honoured by introduction into a principal place in a 
scene which, in our estimation, rises to the sublime 
of pathos. The scene stands altogether unparalleled 
in the conceptions of the historic muse, Alexander 
wept; but not like Wellington. Selfish, wolfish, and 
rapacious were the crocodile tears of the Macedonian 
—but the shower of human sympathy that rained 
from the modern victor’s eyes welled from the foun- 
tains of a mighty heart. And yet he would be either 
more or less than man that could wade to victory 
through seas of gore, and experience no emotion. 

The Napoleontic incident delineated by Sir Wil- 
liam Allan is quite dramatic, like every incident 
The subject is less 
extensive, the interest more concentrated, and the 
painting itself, where there is no “ moonshine,” and 
but little chiaroscuro at all, more careful in drawing, 
grouping, and finish, than the companion piece, 
Napoleon is at Boulogne, distributing the cross of 
the Legion of Honour (we really cannot quote the 
catalogue—it is the panorama again) when two 
English sailors are brought before him, charged 
with attempting their escape from Verdun, in a 
little boat or raft composed of small pieces of wood, 
and covered with sail-cloth. Napoleon is splendidly 
mounted, his brilliant staff are grouped around him, 
and he is in the act of generously extending liberty 
and a couple of gold pieces to the gallant tars, who 
are dauntlessly telling him their story. The cos- 
tumes here form one of Sir William’s most success- 
ful studies, and the vigour of tone and colouring he 
has imparted to the picture are conspicuous. 

We may now turn to George Harvey’s felicitous 
composition (41), unquestionably the most pleasing, 
in domestic interest, contained in the room, “ Blow- 
ing Bubbles—the Past and the Present.” We are 
told in the catalogue, that Mrs. W. F. Tayler, of 
London, the lady whose property the piece now is, 
was the holder of the £300 prize in the Art Union 
of London, in 1848, and selected this picture from 
the Royal Academy exhibition. Her choice does 


honour to her taste and judgment. The bubble-. 


blowers are a group of children, disporting within 
the grass-grown ruin of an old manorial hall, 
It makes us young again to see them. The leader 
of the sports is elevated, but not alone, upon a 


fragment of mouldering wall, covering, like a slab, 


the dismantled fire-place, onee surmounted by a 
very different set of chimney ornaments. This 


rough but intelligent looking urchin blows his 
bubbles from this altitude, intently watched by the 


“tyke” that half gravely stands before him on the 
same pedestal ; immediately under which a lovely 


: 
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little girl, in the vulgar glow of health, spreads out 
her pinafore, as if to coax the last of thesoap-bubbles 
into it. Further off, the remaining children of the 
group are variously engaged in pursuit of the fragile 
globules ; some catching them, others contending 
for them with breath and fists, and some contem- 
plating them as they burst. The soap-bubbles 

themselves are delicately yet brilliantly rendered. 
We almost expect them to float forth from the 
frame, and give the fashionable loungers once more 
a chance of enjoying the innocent sports of child- 
hood. The interior of the ruin, involving only 
perspective, and not distance, is something finer in 
landscape detail, if we may employ the expression, 
than we had given Harvey credit for. He has con- 
quered his besetting haziness throughout; and the 
fragments of architectural sculpture in the middle 
distance tell upon the eye as vividly as the emblema- 
tic fox-glove in the foreground. The figures of the 
children are painted with consummate skill. One 
great lump of a boy positively looks as if he were 
growing while we gaze onhim. Speaking of Har- 
vey and landscape just reminds us, by the way, that 
he has also a composition of this sort, and a good 
one, in the Scottish Exhibition (271), “‘ Auchynore, 
Argyleshire.”’ This is the only original contri- 
bution, indeed, with which he has favoured the in- 
stitution that fostered him. We hear of great 
things on his easel ; but, alas, they are all for 
London. Let them go ; the prizeholders of the Art- 
Union will probably favour us with a sight of them. 
Bat, en passant, we may remark as a legitimate re- 
sult of the popular movement amongst the members 
of the Association for Promotion of the Fine Arts 
last season, whereby the patronage was distributed 
more in the direction of small purchases, the ab- 
sence from the walls of anything like a great origi- 
nal picture in the present season. And yet, when 
£400 was given for Mr. Scott Lauder’s great pic- 
ture of last year—with one exception the highest 
sam offered by the Association for a single subject— 
it was no proof that the patronage of important 
works was declining. 


David Scott’s immense canvas, (1.) “ The Dis- 
coverer of the passage to India, passing the Cape 
of Good Hope,’ ’ has long been claiming our atten- 
tion; and, in all this gossiping, we have scarcely 
bestowed a glance upon its Titanic forms and sal- 
low countenances. That Scott is a man of original 
mind, his very eccentricities establish. It occurs 
to us that there is more coherency in his present 
production than in any previous emanation of his 
pencil. He has caught up fairly the epic spirit of 
Camoens, and construed the supernatural appear- 
ances of the passage of the Cape, and their vari- 
ous effects, on Vasco de Gama, and the knights, 
nobles, monks, mutineers, Moors, &c., that sur- 
round him, with immense force:— 


“Gama is ted in the centre of the principal group, 
his look fixed upon the obscure form of the spirit, which mingles 
with the clouds, and pressing his sword-hilt to his heart; it is 
intended to display determined and coneentrated firmness, to a 
certain extent awed, but unsubdued. Behind him, drawing a 
sword, is a young Portuguese noble, supposed to be less under 
the influence of deep emotion than, with fearless courage, ready 
to meet every danger. On the other side, kneeling, is a pilot, 
accustomed to look steadily into the tempest; and, above this 
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figure, a boy, whose violent terror contrasts with the more com. 
posed gaze of the hardy sailor, to whom he elings. Beyond 
these, a knight i in armour raises his lance; and above, to the 
right, are various of the crew, of different ranks; one, clamber. 

ing by the edge of the ship, faces the spirit; and another vows 
money to his patron saints; some look with suspense into the 
sky, and others, with anxiety, watch the resolves of their com. 
mander. A soldier opposes a crucifix to the spirit, which he has 
snatched from the Dominican behind him, whe is wholly over. 

come by fear, and whom a Moor attempts to rouse from his sty. 
por; while another in pallid faintness implores his intervention, 

Behind the last-mentioned figure, two others, with suppressed 
emotion, and hands locked together, endeavour to support eack 
other. Towards the centre, lolling upon the deck, a mutinegr, 
behind his back, so as to be unseen by Gama, towards whom he 
turns, draws a dagger; and, by his side, another openly impre.. 
cates the commander. Others in different parts of the picture 
who have fallen down in dread, in prayer, in abject and in furious 
despair, fill up the individual features of expression meant to be 
intimated.” 

And fill them up with a vengeance! Fancy all 
these figures, as large, at least, as life, if not abso- 
lutely colossal, crammed together on the deck of 
Gama’s vessel; and add to their inextricable confu.. 
sion a small teach of the earthquake, which is ob- 
viously either the cause or effect of the supernatural 
visitation ; and youhaveattained a conception of Mr, 


Scott’s painted Epos. Far be it from us to say 


highest and most intellectual order. We only ven- 
ture to suggest that he fails in execution; and, but 


doubtedly be many more great painters. We know 
that Mr. Scott possesses theories on this point, ori- 


he has never yet discovered that the most cherished 


or later be given up. 
The Messrs. Lauder—we mean Messrs. Robert 


are the next who come under the order of review. 


by a finely-conceived group of ‘‘ Border Life in tho 
Olden Time,” (171). <A fair vision of womanhood. 


burdened with the ponderous helmet which the 
bold baron is about to don. 
at-arms appear behind, hastily accoutred, and the’ 
still-life details of a stronghold are filled in to block. 
up the distance. The picture has faults, oF, 
rather, improbabilities. The delicate beauty of the. 


painting, both of chain and plate mail, is faultless” 
and effective. We protest against “The Toilet,” 
(199), which, though prettily painted, is not ex-. 
tremely modest. Besides, we don’t know that it: 
is quite handsome, either in artists or amateurs, to. 
snatch a back view of a strapping girl lacing her , 
eorsets. The brilliant little cabinet picture, (402), 
‘* Burns and Captain Grose,” however, compen-— 
sates. Mr. Scott Lauder has dipped his brush in 


sunbeams, to produce this highly-coloured ‘gem. 
There sits the captain—“ a fine, fat, 





slightly but visibly debilitated by the gout, of 


that the artist’s own conceptions are not of the 


for this same practical deficiency, there would un-. 


Scott Lauder, and J. Eckford Lauder, (for Mr, 
George Dick Lauder by no means enters here)— 


The former has won his spurs, as a border laird, 





ginal and peculiar to himself. We only wonder that 


theory, when waged against the world, must sooner 


is buckling the belt of the border knight, whose, 
eldest hope appears begirt with mimic sword, and. 


The clustering men-- 


female model is, for example, overdone; as, also, 
the urchin could never sustain the helmet or morion | 
without a greater apparent strain upon the hand, 
But the whole group is instinct with life: and the 


il 


5 
ig 





of his old regimentals peering out from below his 
dressing-gown. Burns, half-grave, half-comical, 
stands behind his chair, with his rich dark eyes and 
manly form ; whilst the matter in quo seems to 
be a collection of 

“‘ Rusty aira caps and jinglin’ jackets,” 

arranged upon an antique chair—but we rather 
suspect the attraction for some of the parties may 
rather be looked for amongst the rosy damsels in 
the opposite corner, assiduously producing the an- 

iquarian relics for inspection. The picture, which 
is glazed, is surcharged with colour, but most har. 
‘moniously. 

Mr, Eckford Lauder almost disputes the niche 
he shares with his more illustrious brother. His 
“Miranda,” (9), from a scene in Shakspeare’s 
“Tempest,” (Act v. sc. 1.) seems only to possess 
the fault of being copied from the conventionalities 
of the stage, instead of being drawn from the artist's 
own suggestion; but itis difficult to get over this. 
There is a superabundant chalkiness about the fe- 
male figure, who, we dare say, was a mere mortal to 
everybody but Prince Ferdinand; and, as his back 
is towards her in the scene, we see no cause for 
investing her form with anything approaching to a 
halo. But, except in the case of ‘‘ The Toilet,”’ 
where the female figure is hard, softness predomi- 
nates to excess in the feminine delineations of the 
Lauders. The other figures of the male group are, 
however, well done, though theatrical. The still- 
life details, as the chess-board, &c., are exquisitely 
minute, 

The portraits are always worth noticing in an 
exhibition of ‘‘ the works of living artists’’—a title, 
by the way, which the Edinburgh exhibition has 
quietly and judiciously dropped; and the reason is, 
that they form a test at once of the proficiency of 
art, and of the encouragement it happens to meet 
with. The painter who can make a picture at all 
out of any given arrangement of physiognomy may 
be set down as good, bad, or indifferent, precisely 
according to the modicum of his success. Some 
features, indeed, partake more of the picturesque 
than the wearers feel at all pleasant; and here 
the painter is called upon to place his genius upon 
the bed of Procrustes; he must shorten or lengthen 
his strokes according tu the caprice of his employer. 
If, under all these circumstances, the imitations of 
humanity that adorn the walls of a public exhibi- 
tion contrive to pass in reasonably fair array, it 
may be admitted that the excellence of the collec- 
tion cannot be impeached. The artistical powers 
of the Scottish Academy have passed through this 
ordeal, in the present instance, with very tolerable 
success, Sir William Allan’s portrait (185) taking 
the lead in clearness and purity of tone; those of 
Gibson, the sculptor, by Graham Gilbert (2), Master 
Campbell Colquhoun and Pony, by Colvin Smith 
(8), the Rev. Dr. Gardiner, Bothwell, by Graham 
Gilbert (18), and some by Mr. Smellie Watson and 
others, furnish instances of pictorial flattery in its 
most delieate forms of homage, and cannot be said 
to outrage the feelings of the scrutinising mob of 
indifferent spectators half so much as portraits used 
to do when ladies. sported yellow turbans, and geu- 
tlemen in brocaded dressing-gowus sat in state to 
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the limner, What immortality can an artist hope 
from ‘*the portrait of a lady,” or “the portrait of 
a gent, ?” and yet the average quantity of these un- 
meaning images occupy the wall. Mr. John Bal- 
lantyne (153) has contrived, however, either from 
the excellence of his subject, or the felicity of his 
pencil, to produce, even under one of these ques- 
tionable designations, a picture of considerable in- 
terest. Trautschold’s “Signor Tachella” (78), and his 
‘‘ Miss Julia Fontaine,” are graphic instances of a 
style of portrait painting wherein the convention- 
alities of our absurd portrait school are spurned with 
advantage for graces of character and expression 
which are graphic without being meretricious, 


Amongst the landscapes, the most pleasing are 
Miss Stoddart’s ‘“‘ Balmoral” (70), and Maeeulloeh’s 
‘* Inchmurrin” (85), despite its stringy birches——for 
birch trees, though graceful objects, are paltry 
enough when faithfully resolved into a pieture, and 
Macculloch has forgot to flatter those of Loch La- 
mond. They are amply redeemed, however, by 
his finely painted deer. Perigal’s ‘Loch Rannoch” 
(88), his “ Invercoe and Entrance to Glencoe” (104), 
and his ‘‘ Glencoe’’ itself (30), are not equal to the 
late W. Simson’s “Scene in Novar Deer Forest’’ 
(120), where the dead stag on the pony, and, indeed, 
the whole figures, are admirable. Sir William 
Allan’s “ Strachur” (110), Linnell’s landscapes (124 
and 195), ‘* Landseape and Cattle, North Wales,’’ 
and “ Hillside Farm, Isle of Wight,’’ struck us as 
being beautiful embodiments of natural scenery. 
The ‘‘ Fresh Breeze off Burlington Pier,” by Copley 
Fielding, is also an excellent example, like Linnell’s 
pictures, of the distinction betwixt the Scoteh and 
English schools of art. Ours, on the whole, breathes 
more of intellect and refinement; it is at the same 
time more sickly as well as sentimental in exeeution; 
theirs has the advantage in respect of warmth and 
vigour of colouring. The manner of Thomson of 
Duddingstone was more English than Scotch; and 
yet he came closer to nature than any artist we now 
have. To proceed—we also admire as 
“ Schihallion’’ (130), a moonlight effect of Peri- 
gal’s, “The Town and Palace of Falkland,” painted 
with tolerable care and freedom by J. C. Brown, 
an artist with many pictures, though not many. 
good ones, in the exhibition—and we inclade 
D.O. Hill’s “ Ellangowan” (178) and his “ Sunset” 
(197). The ‘* Highland Reaper’s Return” (323) isa 
large and ambitious picture, by J. C. Brown, with 
a tolerably good landscape and a group of figures, 
which, but for a blue bandbox tied up in a coloured 
handkerchief (a pretty good “ property,’’ however) 
would hardly unfold the story of the piece. “ Oli- 
via’s Garden” (319), W. Douglas, must have been 
painted, not from nature, but. from the boards of 
Drury Lane. D. O. Hill's “ Border Tower” (338) is 
a lonely pile which lends point to the artist’s admi- 
rable atmospheric effects. The “ Allan Water, near 
Kinross’’ (262), by Macneil Maclay, is a good but 
rather florid landscape. “Auchynore, Argyleshire,” 
(271), Harvey’s great landseape, has been extrava- 
gantly admired ; but Harvey is one of those idols’ 
whom the Edinburgh public adore against all re- 
monstrance ; and if the picture were as bad as is. 
happens to be excellent, there would be no possi- 
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bility of edging in a word of criticism. 


To us it 
has but one fault. It is, as a scene, quite des- 
titute of interest; and it is simply well painted, and 
reflects no credit on the artist’s taste as a judge of 
the picturesque. The best pictures of this kind that 
we see are pictures of stil] life. They merely asto- 
nish because some man of talent has taken the pains 
to paint a dewdrop on the leaf of a turnip :— 

“ Pretty in amber to observe the forms 

Of grubs, and flies, and sticks, and straws, and worms; 

Such things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder, how the mischief, they got there.” 
Just so the bit of turf painted by Harvey. It is, 
certainly, a concisely-rendered hill-side and water 
gully, and might do honour to a land-surveyor ; 
but the interest (if any) is totally topographical. 
It is a study limited to herbage and chuckey-stones. 
Besides a sprinkling of sheep, that might even be 
mistaken for the latter, there is not an animated 
Macculloch’s ‘* Lochlomond”’ 
(282) is a fine rendering of our island inland sea. 
“An Autumn Morning View, near Edinburgh” 
(359), by W. Bonnar, jun., preserves some genuine 
characteristics of locality. We by no means dis- 
like “ A Burn Scene, Lanarkshire’’ (385), by A. 
Fraser, however uninviting the title, and, we may 
add, the subject. 

We cannot present even a cursory resumé of the 
scenes of domestic and personal or historical in- 
terest, forming the staple of the year’s collection; 
but ‘‘ Wooing ” (392), by R. T. Ross, is a finished 
picture, of fine tone, expression, and decision, which 
clearly relates the story in the ballad lines— 

“ And, though I liked him passing weel, 
I careless turned my spinning-wheel.” 

Mr. Noel Paton has only contributed two light 

sketches (400), “ Theodore and Honoria,’’ and (416) 








‘*Puck’s Soiree- Musicale ;” illustrative, respee. 
tively, of Dryden and Shakspeare. Both are jn 
this celebrated youthful artist’s peculiar style, which 
approaches nearer that of Etty than any other, ip 
mundane attributes, but far transcends his in poetic 
creation, and dreams of fairy mythology. D. Mae. 
nee’s “‘ Quiet Retreat ’’ is meretricious (the epithet 
applies to the architecture as well as to the figure); 
and the peculiar attitude of the figure is copied, we 
suspect, from a ‘Reading Magdalen,” a well. 
known work. We do not comprehend the senti- 
ment of the piece. What “ quietude ’’ can there be 
in a retreat overlooked by the three hundred and 
sixty-five windows of a great mansion-house? This 
is somewhat the case with the “ Quiet Retreat,” 
by Daniel Macnee. ‘‘A Scotch Fair” (400), if 
Wiikie had not painted that of “ Pitlessie,’’ might 
have passed for an original, as it is certainly gra. 
phic, and has narrowly missed being humorous, 
but verges on the ludicrous instead ; and is, more- 
over, industriously crammed with that homely as- 
semblage of the lower rustic orders, man and beast, 
that distinguish “ scenes like these,” whence, assu- 
redly, Scotia’s grandeur docs not spring—and some 
of whose ceremonies are ‘‘ more honoured in the 
breach than the observance.”’ 

We must not omit the “ Perspective View of a 
proposed Building on the Mound, illustrative of a 
design prepared by instructions of the Royal Seot- 
tish Academy ’’—an erection which, if ever carried 
into effect, will form a tasteful connecting link be- 
twixt the old town and the new, and cover the 
hideous deformities of the “ earthen mound.” The 
expense, we fear, will stand, however, in the way; 
and we are not ambitious of having another “ Na- 
tional Monument ” hanging, for half-centuries to- 
gether, unfinished on our hands, 





REFLECTIVE SONNETS ON ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


. 
I, 
Tue beauteous birds, high perch’d on every tree, 
With amorous notes of courtship seem inspired, 
Or through the budding forest merrilie 
Fly fleet along on fluttering wings untired, 
How oft have I desired 
To be as hopeful, and as free and gay,— 
But, ah! I feel like some po@r eagle wired 
Within a prison all the summer day, 


Choosing their mates. 


That oft looks up, but cannot hie away ; 

Cares and the world so chain my weary soul, 

And fill my bosom with intense dismay, 

Even when it would all sense of grief control. 
“Sweet Valentine! how dear art thou to youth, 
Springtime of life, simplicity, and truth. 
I. 

"Tis Natare teaches all; and man and maid 
But imitate these minstrels in their love ; 

In almost every realm, through every grade, 
One common feeling seems but to approve 
The choristers that warble through the grove. 

The dillet-doux, symbolical, is now 
Passing from hand to heart, that trembling move, 








(WRITTEN AMONG THE WOODS.) 


In praise of vermil lips or snow-white brow ; 
And, oh! how various is the constant vow 
Breathed on each page, with doves, and darts, and flowers, 
Warm, silent emblems! telling fondly how 
Love reckons every moment long as hours. 
What blest impatience is a state like this! 
O, that they ne’er would waken from such bliss! 
II. 
But man will waken, and the heart will cool— 
The flame is too etherial long to last. 
There has not yet been found a perfect rule 
By which Love's viewless wings can be made fast. 
We live a life of pitiful contrast, 
And every joy—the greatest and most sure— 
But hastes away into the dreamy past. 
Philosophy oft makes us much endure, 
Though robb’d of joys we deem’d we could seeure 
When climbing up the ladder of our years. 
Thus hopes deceived and lost but make us poor, 
And leave us-little but a well of tears. 
Our passing pleasures blend with care and strife; 
"Tis God alone can give celestial life ! 


AnpRew Park. 
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THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND.* 


Tuis work will supply an important deficiency in| 
ish literature—a deficiency long felt and acknow- | 
ledged, by more than those engaged in the study and 
tice of the law. A comprehensive account of the 
lives of the judges has never hitherto beea published ; | 
and the more this want has been recognised, the more | 
have writers been deterred from the task by the mag- | 
nitude of the study and research necessary to its ac-| 
complishment. No one, altogether unversed in the | 
theory and practice of the law, not conversant with 
the constitution of the courts, could have hoped to’ 
succeed in the undertaking; and few among those | 
whose knowledge and abilities fitted them for its pro- 
secution have ever enjoyed the leisure necessary to the 
successful accomplishment of an enterprise so arduous. 
The author of the present volumes, however, having, 
in the course of a long and active professional career, 
collected a mass of facts relative to the history of the 
courts, and the lives of the Judges of England, deter- 
mined, on his retirement—which was not delayed, as 
is often the case, until the powers of the mind and 
body are weakened, if uot destroyed, by time—to pre- 

e, from the scattered notes he had gathered, a work 
which should embrace all that period of history which 
extends from the Norman Conquest down to the 
present reign. ‘The first portion of this work is now 
before us; and we propose accompanying Mr. Foss 
through his sketches of some of the more remarkable 
men. 

When the fact is stated that no less than five 
hundred and eighty judges are brought under our 
notice in the present volumes, it will not be looked for 
that Mr. Foss should afford any very full details of 
their lives. When he comes to treat of more recent 
times, however, this will not be the case, as, from the 
abundance of authorities at hand, he will be enabled to 
frame complete biographical sketches. But it may be 
questioned whether our author, if he had passed over 
with ihe briefest possible mention numerous names to 
which little or no interest is attached, would not, by 
allowing himself more room for more important charac- 
ters, have increased the value and interest of his work. 
As it is, we are compelled to assist ourselves by 
searches into the historians and biographers of the 
period. 

The Court of Chancery, the Court of King’s or 
Queen’s Bench, the Court of Common Pleas, and the 
Court of Exchequer, were, in the time of the Con- 
queror, united in one supreme court, which, under the 
naine of the Curia, or Aula Regis, sat in the court or 
hall of the king’s palace. In connection with this 
there was another, whose peculiar jurisdiction was con- 
fined to the adjustment of the royal revenues, and 
which assembled round “ a four-cornered board, about 
ten feet long, and five feet broad, fitted, in manner of 
a table, to sit about, on every side whereof is a stand- 
ing ledge or border, four fingers broad. Upon this 
board is laid a cloth, bought in Easter Term, which is 
of black colour, sewed with streaks, distant about a 
foot or span,” like a chess-board. On the spaces of 








this chequered cloth were ranged a sufficient number 
of counters, with denoting marks, for checking the 
computations. Quaintly, but gravely robed, the judges 
sat and administered the law, according to the usages 
of the realm. 

The first judge who comes under our notice is 
William Fitz-Osborne, Earl of Hereford, who was born 
in Normandy, and held, during his earlier years, the 
post of steward in the ducal household. When 
William, the Conqueror of England, came to power, 
Fitz-Osborne lent him powerful and important aid in 
quelling several outbursts of discontent which agitated 
the Norman people. He saw his master’s ability, and 
flattered his pride by pointing out to him that he 
might, without difficulty, succeed in reducing a great 
island beneath his domination—an island which had 
excited the cupidity of the Roman empire. An expe- 
dition was resolved upon. The nobles opposed it. 
William Fitz-Osborne met and overcame their objec- 
tions, with courteous address and cunning oratory. 
Forty vessels were equipped at his expense ; and when 
Harold and William fought the battle of Hastings, 
Fitz-Osborne led one division against the English 
troops. As he had valiantly, and with perseverance, 
assisted in the subjugation of the acquisition, so he 
displayed prudence and sagacity in the maintenance of 
tranquillity. Through his efforts, the disturbances 
which usually agitate a new conquest were calmed, 
and, from the castle which he erected at Winchester, 
he succeeded in issuing the necessary regulations for 
preserving the peace of the provinces. 

When the Conqueror returned to Normandy, he left 
the government of the island to two chief-justiciaries, 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and Fitz-Osborne, who ruled 
respectively the southern and northern counties, regu- 
lating the sovereign’s revenue, and presiding over the 
Curia Regis. Rapacious and arrogant, they used their 
power with ‘little temper, galling the people several 
times into violent outbursts offanger. Lut the re- 
gents were. armed with power, as well as dignity, and 
they suppressed with ease the angry clamours of the 
English. By the Normans they were rega:ded with 
pride ; by the English they were looked upon as the 
scourges of the land. We find Fitz-Osborne, after a 
long course of tyranny, aiding an expedition against 
the Welsh, assisting in the defence of Normandy, and 
resisting the invading forces of the disinherited 
Robert Trison, in Flanders. But the suecess which 
had hitherto attended, now forsook him, and he pe- 
rished, a victim to carelessness, for which none was to 
blame but himself. ‘The character of this man may 
easily be estimated. He was proud, cruel, and selfish ; 
brave, generous, and skilful, as a soldier; but haughty 
and oppressive as a ruler, dispensing justice to 
Norman subjects, and injustice to the English, A 
favourite with the king, he did not fail to share largely 
in the bounties which the Conqueror gave to those of 
his noble subjects who aided him in the conquest of 
Britain. Broad Jands fell to his possession; but the 
princely revenues theuce derived did not nearly sufllee 
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to support his prodigal expenditure. He was ever in 
want, ever craving supplies from his sovereign; sup- 
plies which were never refused, but granted after a 
litti J * 4 


“On one occasion, when acting as steward in the 
royalhousehold, he had set upon the table a crane 
searcely half-roasted. The king’s anger was raised, and, 
in his passion, he aimed a severe blow at him, which 
was, however, warded off by Gudo, another favourite. 
Offended and mortified, Fitz-Osborne resigned his 
place, requesting that it might be conferred upon 
Gado; who continued to fill it for a considerable period. 
It may be seen from the life of this chief-justiciary 
how altered is the state of society now, and how dif- 
ferent are the duties of public men from what they 
were at the time of the conquest. 

The next judge whom we shall notice is Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a man of extraordinary 
abilities and learning, who filled successively the posi- 
tion of schoolmaster, teacher at a Norman monastery, 
lecturer, abbot, archbishop, and chief-justice. His 
powerful and varied talents placed him among the 
most conspicuous characters of his time. He was 
born at Pavia, about the year 1005, and belonged to an 
illustrious family said to have descended from the Em- 
perors Carus and Numerian. The earlier years of his 
life were passed in his native city, where he acquired 
some celebrity as a professor of laws; but, being in- 
flamed with the love of travel, he forsook his home, 
and, passing into Normandy, opened a school at Av- 
ranches; which, however, about 1042, he left, and, re- 
tirmg to the poor and lonely monastery of Bec, re- 
sumed his office of teacher with so much success, that 
an audience, gathered from all quarters of Europe, 
assembled to hear him. Pope Alexander IL. was one 
of his pupils. 

After becoming monk, and then prior, Lanfrane was 
unfortunate, or rather fortunate, enough to excite the 
jealousy of Berengarius, Archbishop of Angers, some 
of whose pupils had come to receive his instructions, 
in preference to those of their master. Prompted by 
malice, his enemy endeavoured to implicate him in an 
affair of heresy, which was just then under discussion 
at’ Rome; but the prior completely turned the tables 
upon his adversary, being called upon, indeed, to refute 
this heresy ina grand assembly of the council. Thence- 
forward his career was one of success. William the 
First, who at that time was subjected to a sentence of 
excommunication, employed Lanfrane to procure its 
repeal. He accomplished the task; it being provided, 
however, that William and his wife should each found 
an abbey at Caen. The injunction was obeyed. Two 
edifices were erected, the one dedicated to St. Stephen, 
the other to the Holy Trinity. Of the former, Lanfranc 
was created the first abbot, in 1063, Every day added 
to his celebrity. 

Duke William extended his confidence and favour 
to the learned abbot. He intrusted him with the 
education of his children, and offered him the arch- 
bishopric of Caen; which, however, Lanfrane’s mo- 
desty forbade him to accept. After the conquest, he 
was less scrupulous, and became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in 1070. Visiting Rome in the following year, 
he was received with the utmost distinction. His 
former pupil, Alexander II., rose to give him audience, 
and kissed him, instead of presenting his slipper for 








that obeisance. This was not all. The pontiff, not: 
satisfied with investing Lanfranc with the usual’ pail, 
gave him that in which he himself had celebrated high 
mass. Such honours were, in those days, not com. 
monly bestowed even upon arehbishops. 

In a controversy between the churches of Canter. 
bury and York, Lanfranc was successful. He laboured) 
incessantly at repressing abuses among the clergy, and 
stood forward, on numerous occasions, as the champion’ 
of justice, and the defender of the oppressed. Nor: 
was his liberality unequal to his sense of honour. The 
Cathedral of Canterbury was burnt down ; he rebuilt 
it. The edifices for the reception of twenty monks 
were destroyed by the same calamity ; he raised other 
structures capable of admitting a hundred and forty, 
He also founded two hospitals for lepers and the infirm, 
repaired many churches and monasteries in his diocese, 
and contributed largely to the restoration of Roches. 
ter Cathedral. After a useful and active occupation 
of the primacy for nineteen years, he died in May, 1089, 
and was interred at Canterbury. The biography of this 
excellent man is interesting and curious; yet we can- 
not easily perceive why it was introduced into the 
present work. Mr. Foss mentions a supposition, 
contained in three writers, that Lanfranc was chief- 
justiciary during some part of the Conqueror’s reign. 
Not one fact, however, is brought forward in comfirma- 
tion of this; and we rather think that he should have 
found a chronicle in the biography of the archbishops 
of England than that of the judges. Lanfranc appears 
to us to have been occasionally consulted by the king 
in matters of law ; but further than this it would, we 
think, be rash to go. 

Advancing with rapid stride to the reign of King 
Stephen, we meet with Roger Alfres, the curate of a 
small church in the neighbourhood of Caen. He owed 
his future fortune to a trifling incident. Henry I, 
with his followers, chanced to be at worship, when the 
curate dispatched the service with more than usual 
celerity. The prince noticed him, spoke to him, and 
attached him to his train. He was a faithful servant. 
He was untiring in his industry during his master’s 
adversity; and Henry is one, among the few recorded, 
who in prosperity regarded as a friend him who had 
served him when his fortunes were poor. During the 
early years of this prince’s reign, he was appointed 
chancellor, and, not long after, Bishop of Salisbary. 
His power was immense; the treasures of the kingdom 
were in his keeping, and its expenses under his regu- 
lation. The period of his greatest authority commenced 
in 1107, when he presided over the revenue, the affairs 
of state, and the law. His vigilant and energetic ad- 
ministration tended greatly to the welfare of the people. 
The coin was purified, abuses in the court were checked, 
and corruption, so far as was possible, suppressed. © 

His fidelity and wisdom were proportionate rewards. 
The custody of Robert, the king’s brother, was in- 
trusted to him; his nephews were elevated to bishop- 
rics; and when the succession of Matilda was-disé 
puted, Roger’s oath of fealty was among the first that 
was required. He took the oath, and, when Henry 
was dead, immediately broke it—thus forfeiting the 
reputation he had acquired by a long career of fidelity: 
Stephen justly suspected the professions of a mau 
whose perjury had added a powerful adherent to his 
cause ; yet Roger was likely to prove toe formidable 





be refused as a friend, and the new king 
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to win, by favours and promises, the support 
was fearfal was not sincere. The bishop 


ne in pair of his offices, dispensing justice, 
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and doing his royal master much good service by sup- 
pressing: agitation and discontent in the realm; while 
the dignity of chancellor was conferred upon his son. 
But it was evident he had some ulterior object in view, 
the natare of which even the king dreaded to imagine ; 
and‘at iength Stephen, alarmed by the growing power || 
and influence which Roger was acquiring, and excited | 
by the representations made to him of the magnitude 
’ and strength of the castles built by him at Devizes, || 
Malmesbury, and Shirburn, and the additions he had 
made to that of Salisbury, which he feared were intended | 
for the support of Matilda’s cause, sought an oppor- 
tunity for rupture. This soon presented itself. The 
servants of the Bishop of Salisbury quarrelled with 
those of the Earl of Brittany, whereupon Roger was 
summoned to a council at Oxford, to give an ex- 

tion of the affair. We quote from Mr. Foss’s 
history the result of the circumstance :— 


“The king required him, in satisfaction for the breach of the 
peace, to give up his castles as pledges of his fealty ; and there- 
committed him and his son Roger, the chancellor, and 

his nephew Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, to close custody, 
until this should be done. 
of Ely, suspecting to what these proceedings tended, fled, and 


to surrender. The king immediately marched thither, taking | | 
his prisoners with him; and, having erected a gibbet in front of || 
the walls, pronounced, in the presence of Bishop Roger, sentence 
of death upon his son, which he declared should be forthwith 
executed unless the gates were opened to him. Nigel, regardless 
of the entreaties of his uncle, persisted, notwithstanding, in his 
refusal; and the king directed the sentence to be executed. 
The victim ascended the scaffold, and the rope was adjusted, | | 
when Bishop Roger, horrified that his son should be so mur- 
dered, threw himself at the king’s feet, and bound himself by an 
oath, if his son were saved, to taste no food till the royal man- 
date was obeyed. Nigel at last unwillingly submitted, but not 
till his uncle had endured three days’ fast. 


“The king, on taking possession of the castle, appropriated 
to his own use a treasure of 40,000 marks, besides an immense 
quantity of plate and jewels which he found there.” 


A council was held at Winchester to examine into 
this affair. The king, represented by certain earls, 
was defended by Alberic de Vere, then renowned in the 
law. But though right was indisputably on the side 
of Roger, the bishop could not prevail against the 
monarch; and Stephen, triumphing, enjoyed the trea- 
sures of which he had, in a manner so iniquitous, ob- 
tained possession. 

Roger of Salisbury, weakened by his protracted fast, 
and mortified by his losses, was, shortly after, seized 
with a quartan ague. His death, he knew, was ap- 
proaching; and he directed the small remainder of his 
wealth to be placed on the altar of his church. Ere 
the breath left him, however, Stephen’s rapacity had 
directed even this gift of piety to be seized; and Roger 
died with the news of the king’s eupidity ringing in 
his ears. He was an able and liberal man; and so 


great was the celebrity which he acquired, that the 
epithet of “ Magnus” is usually attached to his name. 
The fact of his breaking his oath of fealty to Matilda 
is almost the sole blot upon his reputation, and there 
Re ee oe Seen for even this 


~ Thomas a-Becket has found so many biographers, 
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that anything we could here say of him must, of ne: 
cessity, be superfluous. We pass him by, and-hastem 
on, leaving in our wake a long train of 

chancellors, and other dignitaries of the law, of each 
and all of whose lives Mr. Foss affords us an account, 
more or less complete. Some are ex inte- 


‘Testing ; others possess the merit of showing the pro- 


‘gress of the profession, and the arrangement of the 


| 


courts; others, again, whose names are recorded 
poorena but in barren skeleton lists, serve but as the 
links of that great chain with which Mr. Foss appears 
about to connect Herefastus, of Hereford, with Lord 
| Eldon, and the other famous men of modern times. 
Ranulph de Glanville next claims our attention. 
He was born at Stratford, in Suffolk, his father being 
a baron, whose possessions in the counties of Norfolk 
land Suffolk were very considerable. Although a 


‘younger brother, with many aspirants around him, he 


_yet, at a very early age, filled a responsible position in 


the Exchequer; and, having acquired much proficiency 


‘i in the law, and a character for integrity, he was named 


His other nephew, Nigel, Bishop|| pjaced under his care as sheriff. The king showed 





| to the office of sheriff of the united counties of Warwiek 


and Leicester during the reign of Henry II. In the same 
year, however, he was advanced to the sheriffalty of the 
more important county of York; and when, some time 


‘after, he rose to the bench, several other counties were 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


‘teen other counties ; 
_which the couneil of Nottingham then divided the kingdom, was 





him much favour, and proved that he put confidence 


shut himself up in his uncle’s castle of Devizes, which he refused | | 


in him by the estates and honours which he enttustat 
_ to his care. 

De Glanvilie’s talents as a judge were equalled by 
his military abilities. In the year 1174 he defeated 
the forces of Scotland in an important action, taking 
|the Scotch king prisoner, and driving his army beyond 
‘the borders. ‘This service, so little consonant, it 
would appear, with the office of judge, attracted the 
| notice of Henry; and Ranulph de Glanville heneeforth 
basked in the smiles of royalty. The following extract 
will show how his merits were recognised :— 


“In the very next year he appears as a justice itinerant, his 
pleas being recerded not only in the county of York, but ia thir- 
and in 1176, one of the six cirenits, into 


appropriated to him and two others. In 1177 he was sent, with 
Walter de Constantus, the king’s vice-chancellor, on an embassy 
to the Earl of Flanders ; and when the conacil of Windsor, in 
1179, re-arranged the kingdom for judicial purposes into four di- 
visions, although most of his brethren were removed, his capa- 
city was so conspicuous, and his integrity so unblemished, shat 
he was not only re-appointed to act in one of them, but was spe- 
cially selected to hear the complaints of the people in the Curia 
Regis of Westminster. 


“This arrangement took place on the retirement of Richard 
de Levi from public life, whose office of chief-justiciary was sup- 
plied by the united appointment of the Bishops of Winchester, 
Ely, and Norwich. ‘These prelates, however, did not long com- 
tinue in the presidency of the court; but removed, it is said, by 
papal remonstrance, were replaced in the next year, 1180, 
Ranulph de Glanville alone ; the king having now reason to 
that, whether as a lawyer, a warrior, or a statesman, he might 
safely be entrusted with the supreme power during his one 
sence from the kingdom.” 


De Glanville continued to enjoy this exalted 
until the end of that reign; and that fact a 


ficient to prove him an able, if not a just 
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advantageous alliance of a private friend, who sought 
the hand of the accused man’s wealthy wife. The 
sentence of death, which it is said he ordered to be 
immediately executed, was, however, through the in- 
terference of the Bishop of Winchester, remitted, 
though the baronet was not released from his unjust 
imprisonment until the close of that reign. This story 
ds much discredited. Indeed there is good reason to 
believe it untrue ; and it is very unlikely that Ranulph 
de Glanville, after a career so honourable and success- 
ful, would blot his reputation by so grievous a stain. 
And in a work, written, some say, by the judge him- 
self, or at all events by a contemporary, we find the 
passage :— 

“None of the judges have so hardened a front, or so rash a 
presumption, as to dare to deviate, however slightly, from the 
path of justice, or to utter a sentence in any measure contrary 
to the truth.” 


During the ten years which formed the period of 


- Ranulph de Glaaville’s supreme government, wefind him 


not only attending to his judicial and other civil duties, 
but also displaying, on several occasions, no ordinary 
amount of military talent. A large army was led by 
him against the Welsh; and in the wars against 
Philip of France, his services were far from being in- 
considerable. To all appearance, and from every con 
temporary authority, it may be inferred that his rule 
was moderate, and guided by discretion. The arro- 
gance and assumption of the clergy often disgusted 
him, and he had spirit enough to resent it. Ina con- 
test which the monks of Canterbury carried on with 
the archbishop in 1188, they carried their insolence so 
far, that de Glanville, irritated beyond all measure, in- 
dignantly exclaimed, “ You monks, turn your eyes to 
Rome, and Rome alone will destroy you.” Yet he 
was not inimical to religion, for he entered fully into 
the enthusiasm of the crusades, and further evinced his 
piety by the erection and endowment of a priory and 
an abbey in Suffolk. Some writers have endeavoured to 
show that the chief-justice was disgraced during the 
early portion of the reiga of Richard the First, and that 
he had to pay an enormous fine in order to be relieved 
from prison. Mr. Foss, however,—and we agree with 
him—thinks that this is not the correct statement. 
When the crusades were undertaken, Ranulph de 
Glanville joined them. His retirement from office, for 
a period at least, was by this rendered necessary, and 
he, of course, paid the sum which the king required, 
from all who could afford it, to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of the Holy War. We now, find him in company 
with Archbishop Baldwin, and several others, travelling 
towards Jerusalem, under Richard’s direction; a fact 
which would sufficiently contradict the assertion of his 
disgrace. 
Archbishop Baldwin and Ranulph de Glanville 
reached Acre. ‘Che prelate fell a victim, not, as 
sometimes stated, to the weapon of an enemy in 
battle, but to a malignant pestilence. His companion 
followed him to the grave, and thus cut short his 
brilliant and successful career. He had married into 
a noble family; and, leaving no male issue, divided his 
property among his three daughters, the wives of as 
many eminent judges. 

Passing to the reign of John, we find Walter de 
Grey purchasing the office of chancellor from the king 
for the sum of five thousand marks :— 





“Walterus de Grey dat domino regi quingue millice marcas 
pro habenda cancellaria domini regis toto vita sua, et pro hg 
denda inde carta domini regis, terminis, ad fertam sancti audre 
anno regni Regis septimo quingentas libras, et ad Penticostes 
sequens quingentas libras, et sic quolibet anno mille libras ag 
predictos terminos donee totum persolvatur, et seiendum quod 
Dominus J. Norvicensis Episcopus constituit se incapitatem de 
bitorem.” 

This same Walter de Grey, dearly as he paid for 
his elevation to the dignity of chancellor, was stil] 
more heavily taxed on his election as Archbishop of 
York, when he purchased the Pope’s favour by a pro- 
mise of ten thousand pounds sterling, a sum so con. 
siderable in those days, that a long time after his 
elevation he was compelled to maintain a most mode. 
rate establishment in order to amass the means of 
payment. This won hin the character of a miser, and 
the whole kingdom was filled with stories of his parsj 
mony. Among other things, it is said that during the 
prevalence of a great famine, his avarice prompted him 
to hoard an immense quantity of corn, which he re. 
fused to sell at a moderate price, that the poor of 
his neighbourhood might have bread. The rumour 
went abroad that his granaries were the resort of in- 
numerable snakes, serpents, and other reptiles ; and it 
was even asserted that a terrible voice was heard ery- 
ing out of the place, that no one should approach— 
the ricks, the corn, and the archbishop’s other 
possessions, with, we suppose, the archbishop himself, 
were the property of the devil. The belief in such 
absurd tales is easily accounted for. People knew 
what were the emoluments derived from this high 
office; and, not being aware that the archbishop had 
contracted an immense debt, which he was honourably 
endeavouring to pay, immediately ascribed his honest 
parsimony to mean and sordid avarice. But Walter 
de Grey, far from being a miser, was most munificent 
when his circumstances allowed him to be so; and 
when, at length, after presiding over his see for forty- 
five years, he died, he had succeeded completely in 
establishing a reputation for integrity and liberality. 

We leave behind us a long train of judges, and come 
to Henry de Bathonia, whose place of birth has not 
been settled by his biographers. ‘The first time, indeed, 
in which he appears upon the stage is in the tenth 
year of the reign of Henry II., when we find him 
acting as attorney for Warin le Despenser, in a suit 
against Nicholas de St. Bridget, for a debt of four 
marks and a half. It was many years, however, before 
he was advanced to the bench. His subsequent eleva- 
tion was not very rapid; but he at length appears as 
the senior of his fellows, with a grant of £100 a year 
for his support ix officio justiciarii. Not long after 
the receipt of this grant, however, he was accused by 
Philip Davys of bribery and extortion, it being averred 
that he had built up for himself a great prosperity upon 
‘the ruin of others. Four and twenty knights became 
sureties for his appearance. A parliament summoned 
for February 17, 1251, heard the case :— 

“The king is represented to have made proclamation calling 
upon every one who had any accusation against him, to bring it 
forward. On the day of hearing he was charged with incensing 
the barons against the king, and promoting a general rebellion ; 
and, among various complaints urged against him, was one that 
he had received a bribe to allow a convicted criminal to eseape. 
The vehemence of the king’s anger may be estimated by his 
brutal exclamation, ‘If any man will slay Henry de Bathonia, he 
shall not be impeached of his death ; and I now pronounce his 


pardon [|’” 











Doubtless there were many present who would have 
acted, and that quickly, upon this suggestion ; for suc- 
cessful talent is never without itsenemies. But John | 
Manvel, who possessed much influence, interfered; and | 
the Bishop of London threatening the vengeance of | 
the church, with numerous others who uttered promises | 
of temporal revenge, at leagth succeeded in preventing | 
the violence. ‘The intercession of the king’s brother, 
the Earl of Cornwall, at last procured Bathonia’s pardon | 
at a fine of two thousand marks, the whole of which, how- 
ever, he never paid. After a period of disgrace of not 
more than two years’ duration, he again filled high judi-_ 
cial offices, and so far on as 1260 we find him making the 
circuit of eight counties. At his death, which took 

lace early in the following year, his son, through the 
favour of the king, was allowed to pay the arrears of | 
the fine, by instalments of twenty-five marks at each | 
of the yearly Exchequer terms, Michaelmas and Easter. 

Among the most celebrated of the judges whose 
lives are recorded in Mr. Foss’s work, is Hubert de. 
Burgh, a descendant of the Emperor Charlemagne. 
His place of birth is uncertain; all, indeed, that is. 
known of his early years being that, while very young, 
he entered into the service of Richard 1. Throughout | 
the reign of this king he continued to hold office, and | 
during the first year of John’s rule he was appointed | 
to be king’s chamberlain, and is designated as sucli | 
for the first time in a charter between lim and William | 
de Vernon, Earl of Devon, on his alliance with Jo-! 
hanna, the earl’s youngest daughter, by which the Isle | 


of Wight and Christ Church were assigned as her | 


rtion. . | 

From this period his advancement in royal favour | 
was rapid. ‘he castles of Dover and Windsor were | 
committed to his charge—an important trust ; he was | 
appointed Sheriff of Dorset and Somerset, with two | 
deputies under him; the custody of the county aud | 
castle of Hereford was entrusted to him; besides | 
which, he was honoured with the office of Warden of | 
the Marches, for the defence of which the king gave 
him a hundred knights. In the third year of the’ 
reign of King John, he was also appointed Sheriff of 
Cornwall and Berkshire, and obtained a license to fortify 
his castle of Duvestore, in Somersetshire. 

Shakspeare has painted vividly the scene in which 
Hubert de Burgh refuses to execute the king’s cruel 
sentence against Arthur, Earl of Brittany, who was 
prisoner in the castle of Torlaise :— 


“This disobedience,’ says Mr. Foss, “and the concealment 
with which it was covered, seems to have been forgiven, when 
the murmurs of the barons on Arthur’s supposed death were re- 
moved by Hubert’s announcement that the king was still alive. 
On King John’s being summoned, after the completing of the 
real tragedy, to answer the charge before Philip of France and 
his peers, Hubert was sent with Eustace, Bishop of Ely, to de- 
mand a safe conduct for his going and returuing; the former of 
which was readily promised ; but the latter, they were answered, 
would depend upon the judgment to be pronounced. John, not 
venturing to expose himself to such a risk, was condemned, for 


his non-appearance, to the forfeiture of his French dominions.” 


Few facts of importance are mentioned of de Burgh 
from this time, until the signing of Magna Charta at 
Runnymede, when he was in attendance, and was, 
a few days after, raised to the dignity of the chief- 
Justiciary of England. To this hénour were added 
numerous others, and, among these, the custody of 
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the country. Louis of France, in May, 1216, invaded 
our shores, and Hubert, by his courage and skill, threw 
so formidable an obstacle in his way, that finding all 
endeavours unavailing, the French king sought to buy 
him over by promising large rewards. But Hubert's 
fidelity was as impenetrable as the walls of Dover were 
to the assaults of the invaders ; and Louis, foiled at 
every point, raised the siege, and hastened from a 
field where he reaped nothing but disgrace. Having 
driven the enemy from our shores, De Burgh, com- 
bining the skill of the admiral with the talents of the 
judge—a strange combination—with a fleet of forty 
ships, attacked and scattered an armament of above a 
hundred vessels, commanded by Eustace de Moyne. 
In 1219 the abilities of Hubert were acknowledged 
by his being created regent of the kingdom. His 
rule was wise and firm, though characterised by much 
severity. He succeeded in putting down a dangerous 








Dover Castle. This appointment was fortunate for| 


‘insurrection which broke out in London in 1222, and 
‘caused Constantine, the leader, to be hanged. He 
‘compelled the barons to surrender their castles into 
‘the king’s hands, and punished Faukes de Breante, 
a ferocious magnate, who had acquired power during 
the reign of John, and who had unjustly imprisoned 
Henry de Braybroe, one of the judges, by destroying 
his castle of Bedford, hanging those who had defended 
it, and banishing the principal offender. When the 
king attained his majority, he continued Hubert as his 
minister, and raised him, in 1227, to the Earldom of 
Kent, a title which his ancestor, William, Earl of 
Multon, had forfeited his freedom and his life in 
endeavouring to recover. In the following year his 
oflice of chief-justiciary was confirmed to him for life ; 
and numerous grants, with which he was enriched, 
with many responsible offices which were entrusted to 
him, were proofs of the influence he possessed over the 
mind of the king. 

A favourite uever fails in creating enemies. Hubert 
de Burgh was no exception to this rule. The barons 
were jealous of him, and he was not wholly exempt 
from the flame of rapacious avarice. Loud complaints 
rose agaiust him, and insinuations were constantly 
poured into King Henry’s ear. The chief justice grew 
unpopular. A castle which he erected, partially, with 
the design of overawing the Welsh, butSnever finished, 
was nicknamed “ Hubert’s Folly.” But his ministry 
was successful; he was strong in the king’s favour, 
and seemed likely to enjoy a long and - pros 
career. But an accident had well-nigh terminated his 
ministry. The king, in September, 1229, collected a 
vast army at Portsmouth, with the design of recon- 
quering his French dominions. When he was prepar- 
ing to start, he found such scanty means of naval 
transport prepared, that, enraged, he called Hubert au 
old traitor, charged him with receiving a bribe from 
France, and would have slain him on the spot with 
his own hand, had not the Earl of Chester interfered to 
prevent the act. Hubert’s period of disgrace, how- 
ever, was brief, and he was restored to place and 
power, and, for some time, went on in bis usual career, 
basking in the favour of his royal master. | 

But suspicion had become rooted in the’ 
mind, and it was not easy entirely to eradicate it. | 
Burgh was charged with having connived at ¢er 
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attributed to his incapacity. An eminent rival was 
elevated to an i place. Hubert saw the ap- 
proach of ruin and disgrace. Defalcations in the pub- 
lic treasury were charged against him ; and, at length, 
on the 29th July, 1229, he was removed from office, 
and Stephen de Segrave nominated in his place. While 
he remained in power his enemies held back, watching 
what turn events would take. When he fell, they all 
rushed forward, and showered their accusations around 
the royal ears. 

One friend alone remained faithful to him; while 
all those who had flattered and professed attachment 
to him while in prosperity, fell away when he sank 
beneath the weight of jealousy, malice, and popular 
anger. The one faithfal friend was Henry, Archbishop 





of Dublin, who had the courage to interfere in his 
behalf. But his efforts were fruitless. The king’s| 
mind was inflamed against his former favourite, and | 
he issued proclamations calling upon all who had any 
accusations against him to bring them forward. Hu-| 
bert was alarmed, and dared not meet his accusers. 
He took refuge in the sanctuary of the church. Or- | 
ders were issued to the Mayor of London to bring him | 
thence, dead or alive. Twenty thousand men rose, with | 
arms in their hands, to obey the sovereign’s command. | 
But such a multitude was deemed dangerous. 
orders were recalled, and the Archbishop of Dublin | 
suceceded in obtaining for him a respite until the fol- | 
lowing Epiphany, with a license to visit his wife at St. | 
Edmuad’s Bury :— 


“ Resting on his journey thither, at a house in Essex, belong- 
ing to the Bishop of Norwich, the king, fearful of the conse- | 
quences of his being at large, despatched Godfrey de Erancombe, | 
and three hundred soldiers, with positive injunctions to arrest | 
him. Hearing of their approach, Hubert rose from his bed, 
and, naked as he was, fled to the altar of the church, where he | 
was found by his pursners, with a crucifix in one hand, and the 
host in the other. They dragged him from his refuge, and | 
binding him to a horse, conveyed him to the Tower of London. | 
Hubert, however, while suffering this harsh treatment, had _ 
the consolation of hearing a smith, who was called upon to pre- | 
pare fetters for his legs, refuse to provide them for one who had | 
done so much service to his country, and had been so loyal and | 
constant, 

“ His imprisonment in the Tower did not last long, for the 
king, under the Bishop of London's threat of excommunication, 
for violating the sanctity of the church, was compelled to replace | 
his captive in the asylum he had chosen. The church was then 
encircled and besieged, so that being deprived of food and the | 
means of , Hubert was at last obliged to surrender himself, | 
and return to his prison in the Tower. The Archbishop of Dub- | 
lin’s overtures could only obtain authority to offer him the choice | 
of abjuring the realm, perpetual imprisonment, or confessing 
himself a traitor, and putting himself at the king’s mercy. He 


at once rejected all these conditions, but replied, that though he | 


had done nothing deserving his present treatment, he would, for 
the satisfaction of the king, retire from the kingdom, although he 
would not abjure it.” 

Being called upon to give authority to the king’s 
treasurer to take possession of an immense sum of 
money, which was under the charge of the Knights 


The | 





Templars, and which they refused to deliver up without 
his order, he at once consented; saying that he him- 
self, and all he nad, were at the king’s disposal. This 
submission somewhat modified Henry’s anger; and he 
allowed the fallen favourite to retain his patrimonial 
inheritance and the lands he held of mesne lords, 
forfeiting those that he held in chief from the king. 
He was ordered to be kept in safe custody in the 





castle of Devizes, under the charge of four earls. 
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Here he remained until the following year;’ when, it 
coming to his knowledge that his old enemy, Peter de 
Rupitin, was about to obtain the custody of his person, 


wall into the moat, took refuge in the chureh of 8t, 
Jobn, at Devizes. But he was dragged from the altar, 
and would have fared but ill had not the bishops 
interfered and compelled the king to restore him to the 
sanctuary. Here he intended to die of starvation, and 
would have accomplished his purpose had not a body 
of armed men, overpowering the guard which sur- 
rounded the church, borne him away into Wales, and 
placed him under the protection of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, then in arms against the king. He was out- 


that he would end his life in beggary and disgrace. 

But Peter de Rupitin incurred the king's jealousy 
and anger, and fell from his high place. A reconcilia- 
tion, in which Hubert de Burgh was included, was 
then effected between the barons-and the sovereign, 
who restored them their forfeited lands. De Burgh, 
however, resigned his title to the office of chief-jus- 
ticiary. Once, in a measure, reinstated in his position, 
his loyalty was never more conspicuous than during 
the period which succeeded his disgrace. All the wrongs 
he had endured, all the violence and insult he had suf- 
fered, all the sequestrations of his property which had 
been made, could not alienate him from his duty ; and 
when Henry III. was in danger from the confederacy 
of the barons under Richard, the king’s brother, Hu- 
bert de Burgh alone stood faithfully by the side of his 
old master. But so often had the royal confidence 
been shaken, that it was now easily destroyed. The mar- 
riage of Hubert’s eldest daughter with Richard, Barl 
of Gloucester, was an offence ; and, a short time after, 
a new quarrel being excited, old ones were renewed, 
and de Burgh stood upon his trial for eight articles 
alleged against him. In the eyes of justice he cleared 
himself, but in the eyes of prejudice he was guilty, and 
it was only by making a peace-offering to the king, of 
four of his castles, that he escaped the consequences of 
an unjust sentence. 

Hubert de Burgh now retired from public life. It 
was useless for him to endeavour to regain the position 
he had lost, and after a few years of peace he died at 
Birnotead, in Surrey ; the latest and most obscure por- 
tion of his life having been the most calm and happy. 
Mr. Foss speaks highly of his worth, and expresses it 
as his opinion, that no better summary of his virtues 
and ability could be pronounced than that uttered by 
the Essex blacksmith who refused to lock the fetters 


on his limbs :— 

“Do what you please with me; I would rather die than pat 
fetters on him. Is he not the faithful and magnanimous Hubert, 
who hath so often snatched England from the ravages of fo- 
reigners, and restored England to England? Who served his 

, sovereign, King John, so firmly and faithfully in Gascony, Nor- 


he sought the means of escape, and, dropping from the: 


lawed, his lands forfeited, and it appeared probable’ 





mandy, and elsewhere, so that he was sometimes compelled to eat. 


horse-flesh, his very enemies admiring his co ? Who 
preserved Dover, the key of England, against the King of France, 
and all his power? Who secured our safety, by subduing our 
enemies at sea ? 
Lincoln and at Bedford? May God be judge hetween him anil 
you for such unjust and inhuman treatment—repaying him enl 
for good, even the vilest for the best.” 


three children were by his last wife Margaret, or 
whether either of his former wives ever was a mother; 





There is a discussion afloat as to whether Hubert’s, 


What shall I say to his great exploits 'at ” 
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bat this, we imagine, is of little consequence, and we}; modern times, we make no doubt that the interest-will- 
willingly leave the question as it is, so far as we our- increase in proportion as the age approaches nearer to’ 
selves are . De Burgh lies buried within|/our own. The book is, we think, not: without-its) 
the Church of Blackfriars, in Holborn. faults; but these faults are few, and are traceable 
We shall borrow no more from Mr. Foss's able and || chiefly to the author's partiality for his subject, which 
interesting work. In the account he gives of the his-|/not unfrequently tends to the derangement of a mature 
tory, the rise, and formation of the various courts of||plan. If Mr. Foss can manage to collect more 
law, we have not entered, for the subject is suffi-|/ticular details concerning the career of those dig- 
ciently large to occupy a separate article, and our}|nitaries of the law whose lives are really interest: 
space does not at present admit of that. Nor have),ing, and omit some of the unimportant facts about 
we treated the author well, in a professional manner, ||those of whom no really interesting records exist, he 
- having been content to glean from it a few interesting || will improve the character of his future volumes. As 
facts concerning the lives of some of the early English ||it is, “the Judges of England” is an excellent book, 
judges—facts which are known to very few readers. {' and will, without doubt, be appreciated, as well by the 
Mr. Foss will probably extend his work to nine or ten || public at large, as by the members of the legal pro- 
yolumes; and when he brings his lives down to more !! fession. 














MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
BOOK III. 
Tne 10TH AveusT AND THE 2p SEPTEMBER. 


CHAPTER XII. ; small house opposite, at which two men in heavy cloaks 
THE GRAVE-DIGGER. aud slouched hats were knocking. 
THE flight of Lafayette—that weak, vain old man—the “One of those men is M. Broun,’’ said Gracchus, in a 
capture of Longwi, the surrender of Verdun, the entrance | | low whisper. 
of the army of the coalition into France, the flight of the Some villany, I doubt not,’’ replied Charles. 
aristocracy and their traitorous junction with the enemies|| ‘ That man has a most intense hatred of his old masters, 
of the nation, roused Paris to boiling heat. The people|| the nobles.” 
had been satisfied with overthrowing the monarchy, and “ But the other?”’ 
crushing the iniquitous power of aristocracy; but now they “Is Hebert of the Commune.” 


beeame furious, and asked for two things—revenge and!! “ Let us watch them.”’ 
the driving out of the enemy, | At this instant a man came to the door. 
| 








Danton was omnipotent. “It is our landlord, the grave-digger,” said Gracchus, 


He was minister of war, and governed the Commune, || with a shudder, 
which governed France. Roland, Menge, Lebrun, Servan,|/ “ My God!” cried Charles, “the Republic is about to 


were mere tools in his hands, be stained by some great villany.”’ 
Robespierre had not sufficiently aided the 10th August *‘ Poor Republic!’’ said Antiboul, sadly; “ and it will be 
to have much power as yet. He bided his time. | held answerable fur the monstrositics of a few villains,” 


Danton shewed himself at once what he was, an unscru-|| “ But we must watch these men, and discover their pur- 
pulous man of genius. At his bidding armies rose in {| pose,” replied Charles, solemnly. | 
every corner of France. The two men spoke to the grave-digger, who went in, 

But he thought that it was necessary to strike his ene-|| brought out his tools, and prepared to follow them, 
mies with terror by an act of unheard of audacity. He|| “ Let us go,’’ said Charles, 
decided on one which was both audacious and atrocious. “ Come.” 

Danton, Petion,-Marat, Santerre, Maillard, Tallien—{! And next minute the two friends were in the street,. 
the men who pretended to overthrow Robespierre from a|| following the agents of the Commune and the grave-dig- 
spirit of clemency —these were the authors of the Septem- || ger of the Church of St. Jacques du Haut Pas. 
ber massacre. : They were some distance before them, walking quietly. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul had in vain|| The two friends kept close up against the wall, and hur-— 
sought the freedom of the Duke and Adela. Robespierre!} ried on their track. : 
himself had asked it of the Commune; but Danton had “ Merciful God!” whispered Charles, “what can this 
refused, The two young men had taken a lodging near || mean?’ 


the Church of St. Jacques du Haut Pas, and had left the|| “I know not, and yet my blood runs cold.” = 
women in the Rue Dominique. “ Danton is at the bottom of this, ‘That man will ruin | 


Miranda had opened her saloon, as they had agreed, to|| the Revolution.” 
the members of the liberal party. “ Pity, that with genius that man has so little heart of 


It was the 28th August, at six in the morning, and|/ principle. Power, money, applause, pleasure, ig ll he 
Charles Clement, with Gracchus, had risen early to wander || cares for.” ti: fume: edie 
round the prison of the Abbaye, to which Adela and the “ But where do they lead us?” asked Charles, ta & Jo, 


Duke had been removed. busky whisper. rarer. ee 
They looked out of the window, and their eyes fell on a!! “ To the catacombs!" replied Gracebus Alibeal, and 
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the men halted at the site of the quarries, which, on the 
removal of the cemeteries of Paris, had been turned into 
catacombs. 

The agents of the Commune had turned into the 
quarries, 

Charles and Gracchus concealed themselves close to 
them, behind a pile of rubbish, after looking to their 
pistols, resolved, as they were, to put the two men to death, 
if discovered by them. 

They looked over. 

The grave-digger was leaning on his spade, gazing 
curiously at the two men, who had unrolled a map. 

“ Go to yon stone,’’ said M. Broun. 


Hebert went. 
* Turn due north, and wait,’’ said the spy. 





Hebert did as he was directed, while M. Broun advanced 


to a post at some distance. 
«Now make seventeen full steps,” cried M. Broun, | 


“ and then halt,” 
M. Broun had placed himself looking due west, and | 
began to step at the same moment as M. Hebert. 
M. Hebert walked seventeen full steps, and halted. M. | 
Broun joined him in a minute. | 
“ That is it exactly. Seventeen steps due north from | 
that stone, and nineteen due west from that post. Here 


is the mouth.” 
M. Broun took a spade from the grave-digger, and began 


marking out a hole. 
“Citoyen Pleuniche,” said he, severely, “ here is the | 
mouth of the catacombs. Here is money. Get the neces- | 
sary labourers, and let the pit leading to the mouth be | 
open in four days.” 
“ Why?” said the grave-digger, sullenly. 
“ Why!” replied M. Broun, looking at Hebert. 
“For thy carease, along with the aristocrats, if you ask | 
Thou sawest, citoyen, the 


questions or speak a word. 
orders of the Commune ?” 

“T did,” replied the grave-digger, sadly. “TI am a! 
good citizen, and hate kings and aristocrats as I do the | 
devil; but they are Frenchmen.” 

“ Thy business, friend, is to bury the dead, and not to | 
pity the living.” | 

“ Go about thy business now,” cried Hebert ; “ go hire | 
the needful workmen, and if one of them speaks, let him 
deseend into the catacombs.” 

The grave-digger laid down bis tools, wiped his forehead, 
cold with sweat, with his hand, and walked away. 

“ This is a mighty stroke,” said Hebert, rubbing his | 
hands, “In five days more there will not be an aristocrat 
in Paris, and we shall be able to drfve back the brigands 
from the frontiers in peace.” 

“Citoyen Hebert,” exclaimed M. Broun, calmly, “I care 
as little for these aristocrats as doest thou. I know that 
a general massacre of all would-be-emigrants, aristocrats, 
sedition-mongers, and royalists, will infuse salutary terror 
throughout the land, and cause the orders of Paris to be 
obeyed without a murmur ; but this deed will kill the Re- 
public, and bring back accursed despotism.” 

“ Never!” cried the ferocious, bloodythirsty Hebert. | 
«* We must strike until we have no enemies left.” 


“ For every one we strike a dozen wiil arise. I know, 





with all Europe armed against us, with more enemics in 
our bosom than without, with enough suspected to fill a 
city of prisons, we have no resource; but Danton will live 











to regret this deed.” 
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“ What deed ?” said Charles, in a low, basty tone, 
“T see it! I see it!” replied Antiboul, laying his hand 


rudely on the arm of his friend. “ Let them go before 
we speak,” 

Hebert and M. Broun moved away. 

“ What deed?” said Charles, mechanically. 

‘* A general massacre of all the prisoners,”’ replied Grac- 
chus Antiboul, 

“ And the Duke—and Adela?’ 

‘“‘ What is to be done #”’ 

“ My brain whirls.” 

“ They must be saved. They must! they shall !’’ 

“ How ?” 

“* Let us first to Robespierre! If he can do nothing, 
we must try Danton. If Danton refuses, we must try 
money.” 
‘* Let us to Robespierre.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ROBESPIERRE AT HOME, 

In the Rue St. Honore, opposite the church of the As- 
sumption, in the house of the carpenter Duplay, in a small 
and humble apartment, lived Francois-Maximilien Robe- 
spicrre. This man, so diversely judged by the ferocity of 
hate and partisanship, by the unscrupulous and savage 
pens devoted to priesteraft and kingcraft, whom Lamar- 


| tine has cleared of nearly every drop of blood imputed to 
| him—this man, who fell because Tallien, the ferocious ac- 
complice of Danton in the massacres of September, knew 


of his earnest wish to end the Reign of Terror, by sweep- 
ing away the terrorists—lived in peaceful,calm,and humble 
retirement. Poor, having money in contempt, his plea« 
sures were in the society of the carpenter, his wife, and 
daughters; of St. Just, Lebas, Couthon, and one or two 
more republicans of the school of Rousseau, who had no 
other dream than founding a happy and Arcadian repub- 


tlic, but who in those awful times were the unwilling ac- 


complices of deeds which the audacity, fury,and monstrosity 


of their enemies rendered necessary. The material posi- 


| tion of France, the frightful misery at first caused by the 


emigration of the rich, with their unceasing efforts to re- 
plunge France in hourly massacres, were, with the brutal 
ignorance of the monarchy-educated people of Paris—the 
mob that had risen beneath the shelter of the Bastille, the 
Louvre, the Palais-Royal—the pare-aux-cerfs, and which 
naturally fullowed such men as Hebert, Marat, and others— 
the causes which continually compelled the philosophic 
republicans, in that hour of supreme peril, to use the very 
weapons of their enemies. This was, in most cases, in- 
tense weakness aud cowardice. But Robespierre and his 
party thought future liberty worth any price, even as he 
said himself, “the price of my name, my memory, my 
reputation, which will be held up to universal exeeration,”’ 
Almost every good institution in France is, however, due 
to the time of the Reign of Terror, With all their great 
faults, the Mountain and the Gironde loved France, The 
latter, with a visionary love testified in their idol and in- 
spirer Madame Roland; the former, with a masculine love: 
which only wanted peace to develop itself in all its great- 
ness. Robespierre was poor. The rent of his little farms 
in Artois was yery irregularly paid, and his salary as 
deputy supported himself and his sister. 

He lived, as I have said, in the Rue St. Honore, No. 396. 

Duplay, his host, had a wife, a son, and four daughters, . 
all equally devoted with himself to the democratic leader. 





One of these daughters still lives; and it is to the solemn ! 
words culled from her lips that history owes much of the 
history of this extraordinary man, | 

Robespierre loved Elécnore, or, as he called her, Cornelia | 
Duplay; and the love was returned by her, and approved 
of by her family. Their love was pure and sincere. 

“ The total want of fortune,” said Rohespierre, “and 
the uncertainty of the morrow, prevented him from amarry- 
ing her until the destiny of France was determined on ; | 
but he only awaited the moment when the Revolution | 
should be determined and wholly concluded, in order to! 
. retire from the turmoil and strife, and marry her whom he | 
ed, retiring to live in Artois in one of the farms w hich | 





lov 
he had saved from amongst the possessions of his family, | 


there to mingle his obscure happiness in the common lot 
of his family.” * 

The apartment of Robespierre was a low garret chamber | 
above some cart-sheds, and looking out upon a small court. | 

It contained a wooden bedstead, covered with blue da- | 
mask, ornamented with white flowers, a table, and four 
straw-bottomed chairs, This was his study and sleeping | 
room. | 

Some wooden shelves supported his papers, his manu-| 
scripts, his reports, while a few books lay beside them. | 

On a table was the breakfast of Robespierre. A loaf 
of bread and some camomile tea, which he took much of, | 
from his bilious tendency, 

At about eight o’clock on the morning of the 28th | 
August, a man sat near this table. Ie had white pow- | 
dered hair, turned up in clusters over his temples, a 
bright blue coat open over the breast to display a white | 
vest, short yellow-coloured breeches, white stockings, and | 
shoes with silver buckles, | 

This was Robespierre, then thirty-one years of age. 

He was reading Racine, when a knock caine to his door, | 
and Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul entered, 

“ Salut, my friend,” said Robespierre, looking a little | 
uneasily into their pallid and terror-stricken faces; “ what 
is the matter ?”’ | 

Charles Clement sat down, laid his head solemnly and | 
earnestly on Robespierre’s shoulder, and narrated all he 
had heard, 

“This is dreadful,’ cried Maximilien Robespierre; | 
“but what can I do? I have friends, too, in prison.” 

“Can we not overthrow Danton? You are there to 
take his place.” 

“Charles,’’ replied the Deputy for Arras, fixing his 
eyes firmly on him, “my time will come, because my 
principles are inevitable. But Danton would crush us 
like flies if we dared to move against him now. He has 
arrogated all the merit of the 10th August to himself, and 
he is omnipotent.” 

“ But he will grant you any lives you ask for.” 

“Charles,” said Robespierre, “did the lady Adela 
know anything of Danton’s dealings with the court ?” 

“ She did.” 

“ Then ask not her life of Danton. We must strive to 
save her otherwise. There is one man in the Abbaye 
whom Danton shall give me up.” 

* And who is that ?” 

“ The Abbé Béradier, head of the College of Louis-le- 
Grand, my old schoolmaster.” 

“ But our friends, my wife?’ cried Charles. 

_ “My friend,” said Robespierre, solemnly, “ what I can 
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'| impossible for the future. 








* See Lamartine’s Girondins. 
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da, Inwill do. I cannot prevent this marsacre, Danton, 
Panis, Santerre, Marat, Billand-Varennes, Tallien, He- 
bert, rule the Commune, where my voice is powerless to 
restrain ; but I will ask for a dozen safe-conducta, of 
which you shall have two,” 

“ Thanks ! thanks !"’ cried the two young men, 

‘‘ But screen your friends well afterwards, and take 
eare to give good evidence of your patriotism, or I may 
Even now, Danton may. 
succeed in having the safe conducts refused me. So seek 
to find out the details of this bloody affair, and take your 
measures accordingly.” 

“But where will Danton find men to execute his 
bloody will ; the people will have nothing to do with it?” 

‘The people,” cried Robespierre, “ they will only 
know of it after itis over, But Danton will find two 
hundred butchers in Paris, who will obey his will; and 
when it is over, he will lay the blood to the spontaneous 
anger and indignation of the people.” 

“ You are going cut,” said Gracchus, 

“Tam going to the Assembly, and thence to the Com- 
mune. Come and see me to-night. You will meet St. 
Just and Lebas, and we will talk over our plans for the 
future.” 

“Oh, Robespierre,”’ cried Charles, “ if power were but 
in your hands.” 

“If it were,” replied the great revolutionist, “ it would 
soon be well. I would deeree the Republic, amnesty to all 
the Royalists, exile Louis XVI. and his family, make peace 
with Europe, for war will be our ruin and our death, and, 
before the people have been driven to crime, lay the foun- 
dation of a glorious education that would make despotism 
But the vanity of the Girondins, 
their weakness, and their imbecility, the ferocity of Marat, 
the recklessness and selfishness of the cowardly nobility of 


not always be able to serve you, 


| France, the terror of the kings of Europe and of the Eng- 


lish aristocracy, will inflame the Revolution, and I shall be 
driven to vote the death of Louis X VL., to allow the axe to 
keep down the factions, to use it against the eternal ene- 
mies of the people, and I shall be called a blood-thirsty 
monster. Go to, my friend; he who devotes himself to 
the sacred cause of liberty must sacrifice life, happiness, 
reputation, everything. Salut, my friend, until this even- 
ing.” 

And Robespierre parted from them at his door, whither 
they had descended while talking. 

“ He will save them if he can,” cried Gracehus; “ bat 
another plan strikes me.” 

“ What is that?” 

‘‘ Let us make friends with some of the assassins, and 
buy them ?”’ 

“ But to find them out.” 

“ Panl Ledru is our man,” 

“ Let us to him.” 

“ He will set to work that Duchesne, his old aequain- 
tance.” 

“The very man for us, He is capable of enrolling. 
himself for a good sum.” 

“ A desperate remedy, but the best. With an agent 
among the murderers, and a lavish expenditure of money, 
all may be done.” 

“I know not. The very wretches who will be hired 
for this butchery will have their point of honour. They. 
will take money, wages, for a day's work to do; but we 
must be cautious whom we try.” ' 
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“You are right. But, Charles, we will save these un- 
fortunates, or we will die in the attempt.” 

“Thank you, my friend. It is not my intention to 
survive them.” 

At this moment the drums began to beat, and a procla- 
mation covered the walls in every direction. 

The people hurried precipitately along the street. 

An order had been issued for every person to be within 
their doors, which were to be left open. The barriers were 
closed. Armed boats lay on the river, to prevent escape 
in that direction. 

All Paris was to be searched for Royalists and suspected 
persons, 

Charles and Gracchus hurried to their section instead of 
going hume. They could thus be amongst the searchers, 
instead of amongst the searched. 

In half an hour the streets were entirely empty, save of 
pikemen, sans-culottes, federés, and agents of the Com- 


Santerre, with forty-eight aides-de-camp, visited all the 
portes on horseback. 

Charles and Gracchus were posted in the neighbourhood 
of the Rue Dominique, and their hotel was only visited for 
form’s sake ; their patriotism was known. Besides, Danton 
had privately ordered this house amongst many to be ex- 
cepted from real search. 

“ Miranda gives a reception to-night. Danton and his 
friends will be there. We must go when we leave Robes- 
pierre.” 

“ But beware, Charles,’ cried Gracchus, “ not a word 
about what we know. If he knew we possessed his secret, 
he would immolate us without mercy.” 

The search commenced: and before night five thousand 
Royalists, or suspected Royalists, were in the prisons of 
Paris. 

Before morning the next day, three thousand of these 
were set free on producing evidence of their civism, 

The rest went to the Abbaye St. Germain, to the Con- 
ciergerie, to the Chatelet, to the Force, and to the other 
atrocious prisons erected by the defunct monarchy to sup- 
port its decrepid and rotten structure. 

Meanwhile, Charles and Gracchus having performed 
their duty, and seen Paris restored to its ordinary state, 
went to the Rue Dominique, where they found Miranda 
and the whole party assembled. 

“You are safe, then,’’ cried the Countess, gazing 
anxiously at Charles. 

“ Safe, but heart-broken,’’ he replied. “Oh! Miranda! 
Miranda ! the worst trial is now on,us.” 

And he narrated all. 

‘* Merciful heaven!” exclaimed Miranda, pale and 
trembling ; “‘the Duke and my beloved Adela likely to be 
massacred. This can never be. Your fears make you 
wild.” 

“T am too much in earnest.” 

“ Danton shall give me their freedom,” said the Coun- 
tess, with a sickly palour on her face. “ This evening I 
will drag it from him.” 

“Oh! blessings on you, beloved friend ;’’ exclaimed 
Charles, “‘ surely Danton will not refuse you.” 

“ He will not,’” said Miranda, with a strange expression 
of wildness in her eyes, “ he will not—-I am sure he will 
not.” 

“ But your idea about enlisting Duchesne?’’ said Paul 
Ledru. 





“Must be carried out, too,” said Gracchus. “ Each 
person must try his best. Robespierre, Miranda, us, Paul, 
all at work—they must—they shall be saved.” 

And a long conversation of deep and solemn interest 
followed, in which every plan of salvation for the Duke 
and Adela was turned over. 

In the midst of all this a note came for Charles, 

Ile opened it and read :— 

“‘T have procured a safe conduct for the Abbé Bérar. 
dicr by name, but blank ones have been refused, though 
Danton has used hundreds. Try him personaily. I will 
use more exertions again to-morrow. Salut. 

“‘ ROBESPIERRE,” 

The whole party listened in silence, 

There was no hope but in Danton, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AN EVENING AT MIRANDA’S, 


Even during the greatest convulsions caused by political 
revolutions, by the struggles of parties, by the civil discord, 
which tear the bosom of the land, and set father against 
son and brother against brother—and all because a few 
selfish aristocrats believe themselves born to govern and 
oppress—Paris never forgets its gaiety and pleasures. Re- 
ceptions, soirees are given, even when barricades compel 
the visitors to go on foot to their friends, 

The 10th of August was hardly forgotten, and sullen 
rumours of something much more terrible were afloat in 
the air. 

Paris was entirely governed by the Commune, and by its 
devoted army of sans-culottes. 

The Commune was governed by Danton, 

Danton, just now, was governed by Marat. 

And yet, at eight o’clock that evening, the salons of the 
| citoyenne Miranda were full. Deputies, journalists, dema- 
| gogues, clubbists, crowded to converse in the apartments of 
a lady who had cast herself headlong into the Revolution, 
and where they were sure to meet some relaxation from 
the terrible cares of those days. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul were the first. 
They had dined with Miranda. 

Miranda was pale and anxious, Her lovely features 
were haggard and full of suffering. They reflected the 
misery of Charles Clement, whose mind was racked by the 
idea of the sufferings of Adela in the prison of the Abbaye. 

‘“‘ Miranda,” said he, after some moments of silence, 
“if everything else fails, I am resolved on one thing. I 
will go to the bar of the National Assembly, I will de- 
pounce Danton. 1 will open the eyes of Paris to his atro- 
cious projects, and call on the patriots to save us from the 
disgrace of the coming scene,” 

“You would perish,” replied Miranda, hurriedly, ber 
cheek at once suffused with crimson. 

“I can but die; and, Adela dead, I have no other 
wish,” 

“ Tush, Charles,” said Miranda, reproachfully ; “a man 
has always his country and his friends.” 

“‘My country will have deprived me of her; friends I 
have none, save you,” replied he, taking with one hand 
the hand of Miranda, with the other that of Gracchus. 

‘‘And think you we can spare you,” said Miranda, 
tenderly. 

“ Charles !” exclaimed Gracchus, dryly, “ it is not a maa 
who speaks in you, but a child,’”’ 














friends, reason with me. Adela is to me life, 
ity world, all. I live only in her love. She dead, 
of what avail is existence to me ?” 
 #Oharles!”’ cried Miranda, more pallid even than usual; 
#Adela must die eventually. If she perishes now, which I 
feel and know she will not, you have no more cause to 
die than if she died after ten years of happy marriage. 
It is yiolent passion speaks in you now; but the heart is 
ruder than we think, and breaks not easily.” 

Too rude! How few have loved unto extinction of life 
beside the perishing one! And wisely is itso. We are 
born to live, to suffer, and to die at atime appointed. But 
one often does despise oneself and human nature when 
gazing on the smiling faces and smirking lips of those 
who, perhaps, six months before, were broken-hearted with 
grief at the loss of a wife, a child, a brother, a parent. 

Visitors arrived, and the conversation ceased. 

There came Roland and Servan, Robespierre and St. 
Just, Camille Desmoulins, Fouquier Tinyille, the elegant 
Barrere, Brissot, Louvet, Tallien, Hebert, Vergniaud, 
Buzot, Barbaroux, and all the republican leaders of the 
day, meeting in somewhat friendly intercourse on this 
common ground, 

In a few minutes everybody was engaged. 

St. Just and Lebas spoke apart; a knot collected round 
Gaudet and Vergniaud, who carried on a friendly dispute 
in their silvery tones, alive with eloquence. Roland spoke 
with Brissot about the war, while Robespierre paced up 
and down the room, with Charles and Gracchus by his 
side, 

“Danton is admirable to knock down,” said Robespierre, 
“to rouse vigour into the people—he is the man of the 
Revolution; but he is unfit to consolidate—he is too 
ambitious and too reckless.” 

“He has no principle, and he is too bloody,” said 
Charles. 

“ Mon ami!” replied Robespierre, shaking his head, 
“too bloody! it is his fatality, our fatality. We have 
overthrown a monarchy which has reposed ages on crime, 
on injustice, on iniquity ; we wish to give the people hap- 
piness, prosperity—we wish to elevate them to the rank of 
men; but there remain in France the eternal enemies of 
liberty, the interested friends of the monarchy, We have 
against us the nobles, the priests, the tools and victims of 
both, the majority of the women; we have against ug igno- 
rance and crime, and all the wealth and power of every 
monarchy in Europe. The English aristocracy know that 

our Revolution successful, great, sublime, England will 
free itself. They will seek to rivet the chains of the 
English people by driving us to desperation. In Paris, 
all over France, the agents of the emigration and the 
foreigner will foment conspiracies and disorders. We 
must put them down by force.” 

“I foresee awful scenes,” said Charles, 

“T see beyond a great and happy France; I see behind 
a miserable, perishing land of wretched serfs and insolent 
nobles ; and I hesitate not. If the Revolution does nothing 
bat disseminate property, and annihilate an iniquitous 
Priesthood, who make of France a temple of luxury and a 
shrine of theft, it will have done enough.” 

“T am prepared for all: Give me but my wife, Robes- 
pierre, and I devote my every energy to thee.” 
wa e shall see,” said Robespierre, who became suddenly 

Danton had just entered, and was paying hie respects 
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td the ‘mistress of the house with that air of gallantry 
which he always assumed, for Danton was passiqnately 
attached to the fair sex. 

“ Look at that smiling face,” whispered Charles ; «pho 
could believe it covered so much atrocity ?”’ 

“ The man has no heart,”’ answered Gracchus, 

“Tt is a charming thing,” said Danton, bowing and 
kissing the extended hand of Miranda, “ in these days of 
difficulty and danger, to be able to sun oneself awhile in 
the smiles of beauty.” 

‘Danton a flatterer,” replied the Countess, smiling. 
She was determined to use profound dissimulation with 
this man. 

“Tam no flatterer when I praise your beauty,’ said 
Danton, fixing his bold eyes upon her. 

“If you are sincere in admiring me, perhaps you might 


feel sufficient good nature to accord me a great favour.” 


“* And what is that ?” said Danton, seating himself, apart 
a little from the rest of the society, beside Miranda. 

‘** A safe-conduct for Adela and the poor old Duke,” 

“ Why?” said Danton, with an almost imperceptible 
frown. 

“ Because none know better than yourself that they 
are in danger.’’ 

“ They will be tried in due course by the regular triba- 
nals ; and, if there be no evidence against them, they will 
be acquitted.” 

“ Evidence of what?’ said Miranda. 

“ Of their having conspired.”’ 

‘Danton ! you know they are not conspirators. They 
are my nearest, dearest friends ; set them free at once,” 

“ You conceive them in danger ?’’ asked Danton, curi- 
ously, 


“I know them to be in danger,” replied Miranda, fixing 


her eyes full upon him. 

“ They are, perhaps; but it is not easy to obtain their 
deliverance,” said the demagogue, speaking in a low tene, 
and fixing on Miranda a peculiar look which made her 
bow down her eyes, “ you are aware, belle dame, how mach 
I adore you.’ Give me some glimpse of hope, and I prop 
mise you the safe-conduct,” 

Scorn on her lip, Miranda rose as if to meet a new 
comer. Tumultuous thoughts filled her head. The in- 
sult she had received made her very blood boil with indig- 
nation; but the memory of the danger of Adela, the anguish 
of Charles, and the power of Danton, made her resolve om 
one more trial, 

She returned to her place. 

Danton was speaking with Roland, with wield five 
minutes after he went out arm-in-arm, 

Charles approached the Countess. 

“ What news ?”’ 

*“‘ He is inexorable.”’ 

“ What is to be done?’ 

**I know not,” 

“ Miranda! I shall go mad.” 

“ Haye you seen Paul yet ” 

“ No,”’ 

“Then go at once: I see little hope but io seme dese. 
perate effort, In the hurry and confusion of this bloody — 
scene, they may be sav 
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me, my dear friend.” tee 
“ You will return!” se 
«1 will,” oe 
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* At what hour ?” 

“At midnight. Keep Gracchus till then. When your 
company is gone, we can resume our plans.” 

Charles went out and met Paul Ledru at the door. 

* Well?” 

“TI and Duchesne are engaged by Maillard among the 
workmen for the 2d September.” 

** And what have you to do?” 

“ We know not. On the evening of the first Septem- 
ber, Maillard will give us all the necessary directions.”’ 

“ But you may be placed in an awful position, Paul, ”’ 
said Charles, 

“Tcare not. If I save Adela for you, my benefactor, 
I am amply repaid.” 

“ Thanks, Paul! thanks; I am fortunate in having such 
a friend. But go now about the town and seek some 
further details of what is coming.”’ 

They shook hands and parted, Paul to wander from 
wine-shop to wine-shop, Charles to hurry beneath the walls 
of the prison of the Abbaye, there to wander round the 
spot which contained his mistress, 

At midnight only he returned to the residence of Mi- 
randa, whom he found alone with Gracchus; but Miranda 
told him not one word of the insult she had received at 
the hands of Danton. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE SECOND OF SEPTEMBER, 1792. 


Tt was Sunday morning, the 2d of September, 1792, and 
in the apartment of Miranda. 

The three friends sat stupified with horror and as- 
tonishment, looking at each other, wholly incapable of 
speaking. 

Paul Ledru had just left them, after detailing the full 
particulars of the horrible scene which was to be enacted 
that day in Paris. 

Every prison was to be emptied of its occupants, but by 
death. 

Two hundred ruffians had been hired, men of lost cha- 
racter, or wild enthusiasts, to do the work of blood. 

Twelve judges had been selected, over whom presided 
the Huissier Maillard. 

But their judgments were all settled beforehand. Dan- 
ton had examined the prison register, and put a mark 
against every name. 

Maillard had his axe. To some he was to address these 
words :— Let this gentleman be fet at liberty.”’ 

These were free, 

To others he was to say “ A Ja Force!” 

These were to be massacred pitilessly. 

Paul Ledru had been selected as one of the judges who 
were to assist Maillard ; and it was by his connivance and 
that of Duchesne that there was hope of setting the father 
and daughter at liberty. 

All was arranged. Charles and Gracchus had obtained 
leave to mount guard in the neighbourhood of the Abbaye, 
near a fiacre stand, There they were to await Adela and 
the Duke, if the plans of Paul and Duchesne were 
successful. 

Tt was as connivers at the escape of the Princess de 
Lamballe that they had succeeded in obtaining this 
dangerous post, Maillard himself and all the judges 
were resolved to save this young and lovely woman; but 








as a friend of the hated Marie Antoinette, they dared not 
openly avow their intention, 

The house of Miranda was to be the place of refage for 
both their own friends and the Princess de Lamballe. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of the day, Charles and 
Gracchus were to mount guard, 

At one o’clock they left her alone ; and no sooner were 
they out of sight than a prodigious change took place 
in her. 

“ Rose!”’ she cried. 

Her maid entered. 

“ A cowl, a cloak, and a fiacre, instantly !” 

The maid hurried to obey. 

There stood that lovely woman, petrified as it were into 
stone, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 

She determined to make one more effort with Dantot, 

The maid re-entered with the cloak and cowl. 

“ We will go meet the facre; I know where it stands,” 

Rose followed her mistress without speaking, for she 
saw that something extraordinary was the matter. 

At the corner of the street they met the coach coming; 
and Miranda sprang in. 

“ Chez Danton,” she cried; and the man drove quickly 
to the residence of the Minister of War. 

Miranda threw herself back almost insensible in the 
coach, and wept in silence, 

The Countess Miranda left the coach, and stood in the 
courtyard of the minister’s residence. 

It was filled by national guards and sans-culottes, while 
mounted estaffetes were coming and going in all di- 
rections, 

“ What seekest thou, citoyenne?” asked a sans-culotte, 
gazing curiously at the pallid and frozen beauty, whose 
flashing eyes alone betrayed the inward struggle. 

“The citoyen Danton.” 

“ Thy name, citoyenne?” 

“ Miranda.”’ 

“ Wait a moment, my pretty aristocrat,’’ said the good- 
natured sans-culotte, laughing. 

The republican soldier went in, and gave the name to 
an official. 

Miranda stood underneath the portico, wrapped within 
herself, and insensible to all around. Her mind was wan- 
dering on the past. The future was too black and awfal to 
be considered. 

“The citoyen minister waits for thee,” exclaimed the 
voice of the sans-culotte at her elbow. 

“TI come! I thank thee,’’ she continued, as the soldier 
made a clear passage in the crowd for her. 

Several couriers arrived at this moment, and wg 
bustle ensued ; but Miranda noticed nothing. 

In two minutes she was in the cabinet of the minister. 

Danton, with a red cap on his head, a sabre by his 
side, supported by a tricoloured scarf, stood with his back 
to the fireplace. A table covered with papers, two chairs, 
and a long bureau, comprised the whole furnitare of the 
room. 
“Salut, madame,’’ said Danton, offering a chair. 
“ What Procures me the honour of your visit at this mo- 
ment ?”’ 

“T come to save my friends,” replied Miranda, sinking 
on the proffered chair, and burying her face in her hands. 

“ How ?’’ said Danton. 

“How!”’ said Miranda, raising her head, and looking 
him fall in the face, 





«Brom what; and how #” repeated Danton, coldly. 
« Danton, no hypocrisy with me. I know all.” And 
Miranda coldly narrated all that she knew. 
« You are well informed,” said Danton, sternly. ‘‘ Did 
] perform my duty, I should send you under arrest to the 


Abbaye.” 
‘“ Why oy 
« For conspiracy with prisoners.” 
« But you will not.” 
“[ will not. But let us understand one another. What 


ask you of me at 

« The freedom of my friends, the ex-Duke and Adela.”’ 

“ Miranda,” replied the minister, “ it is true I love you. 
Were I free, I would offer you my hand. I am not ; but 
you can still be my adoration, my love. Miranda, listen 
tome. Iadore you. For you I would doanything. | 
could be guided by you, led by you. For you I would stem 
the revolutionary torrent and become worthy of you, as 
you would wish me to be. But to do this, I must have 
your love, your affection, your esteem. Could you promise 
me this?” 

“ The heart cannot give itself.” 

“It can, madam, if free. A woman who has no prior 
attachment can bring herself to love one who does much 
for her, who devotes himself to her, who lives by and for 
her. If she be by circumstances his mistress, she seeks 
to love him to raise herself in her own opinion.” 

“ But my heart is given.’’ 

“ Where?” said Danton, with an air of bitter disap- 
pointment. 

“That is my secret. But I offer you my fortune.” 

“It is too late, madam,” said Danton, roughly. 

“Why?” cried Miranda, wildly, 

“ Because the sacrifice is useless—” 

“They are, then, dead ?’ 

“ They are free, madam. Last night I gave orders fur 
their being treated with leniency, and sent home to their 
friends as soon as circumstances allowed.”’ 

“Danton !’? cried Miranda, grasping his hand and 
pressing it to her lips, “I thank you. May this act of 
mercy be counted to you.” 

“ Madam, it was my duty,’’ said the minister, colilly ; 
“and now, madam, I must hint that my time is precious,”’ 

“ And when shall I see my friends ¢”’ 

“This evening. Go, wait for them at home.” 

Miranda rose to go. 

“ Warn Charles Clement and the fiery Gracchus to be 
a little more cautious for the future. They may compro- 
mise their heads by speaking so violently against the 

ne.’’ 

“T doubly thank you, Danton. You have acted to me 
nobly, and I had mistaken you.”’ 

“I am what I am, madam, not very scrupulous, or 
troubled with a very unmanly conscience. I have ideas— 
to carry them out I shall spare no means.”’ 

And the Countess and the massacrer of September 
parted—the one to await her friends in deep anxiety, the 
other to hurry on his awful and horrible work of blood. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE ABBAYE. 


It was about half-past two when Charles Clement and 
-Gracchus Antiboul reached the Pont Neuf; and their at- 
tention was at once called by the crowd which blocked up 
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its entrance, composed almost wholly of a band of the 
ruffians paid by Danton and the Commane for the bloody 
work of this day. They recognised the massacrers of 
Avignon, some galley-slaves of noted ferocity and rascality, 
and some ferocious but sincere federes from Marseilles, 
whose hot blood made them do with zeal what the others 
did for money. 

“ Something is about to be done to-day, which, in after 
times, shall be thrown in the teeth of every man who dares 
speak for liberty and the Republic,” said Charles, mourn- 
fully. 

‘But men will separate our party and our ideas from 
the saturnalia of a gang of monsters,” replied Gracehus, 

“ They will not. Mankind is struck by sound and noise, 
This deed is done under the name of liberty, the enemies 
of which will give it as a necessary concomitant of liberty, 
and they will be believed,” 

“ By the credulous and silly, too idle to judge for them. 
selves.”” 

“‘ The credulous and the silly are the majority.” 

“ Do we stain all monarchy with the Bartholomew mas 
sacre ¢”? asked Gracchus, 

“ Of course not; but the friends of liberty reason, the 
mass follow old prejudices. They will excuse any villany 
in monarchy, an antique form; but they will damn liberty 
eternally with the disgusting deeds of this day.” 

*“* See, where come yon carriages? These men are evi- 
dently waiting for them.” 

Five coaches, each containing six priests, came up at 
this moment, guarded by loose detachments of volunteers. 
They were taking them to the massacre of the pri 

This removal in the open day, on Sunday, was @ dia 
bolical trick invented by Marat and Danton. They had 
posted ruffians along the whole line, whose duty it was to 
rouse the populace to kill them, that the people might be 
implicated in the bloody deeds of the day. But it was a 
vain attempt. The people were not assassins. They 
fonght, they did not murder; and the whole direct guilt 
of that day rests on Danton, Marat, the Commune, San- 
terre, Maillafd, and the hired band of ruffians, who slaugh- 
tered like butchers for forty sous a-day. The people of 
Paris remained petrified with horror and astonishment ; 
the Assembly crouched in terror; but they were not im- 
plicated in the guilt. The 2d of September is the crime 
of a knot of brigands, 

The escort of the priests was itrelf of the band, and ex- 
cited the people by invective and sneers, They pointed 
to the priests; ealled them agents of the foreigners, of the 
Prussians, and poured on them every invective whieh foal- 
ness could suggest. 

A bas the priests,” cried the mob, which was not in 
the secret ; but this was the whole amount of their attack, 

The escort looked at cach other with anxiety. The plan 
did not seem to take, . 

Charles and Gracchus followed behind the guard, 

At the Correfour Bas-y, the crowd became so great as 
to block up the way, and the carriages stopped a moment, 

A man at once rushed from among the hired 
passed through the escort, which did not to . 
him, leaped on the step, and thrust his sword wildly 
the carriage. It went through the body of « priest, 
gave a ery of anguish. The assassin thrust him 
again, and then held up his sword, reeking with 
the people. The poople replied by sella of borror, 


A bag Vassassin !"’ 
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“ Coward |’ 

** Seoundrel !” 

“Away with these royalists,’’ said the escort, driving 
the mob before them, amongst which were Charles and 
Graeehus. The mob, unarmed, yielded. 

The assassin continued to strike, now into one carriage, 
now into another ; and presently the assassins of Avignon, 
who formed the escort, their blood warmed at the sight of 
the streaming gore, thrust their bayonets in likewise. 
The scene was awful beyond conception. The yelling 
priests, the blood staining the street, the ferocious assassins 
striking, the terrified people flying in all directions, made 
it seem a city taken by storm. 

“ My God! if these be the ruffians we have to deal 
with,’’ said Charles, “ we shall never save them.”’ 

“Courage ! courage,’’ replied Gracchus, who had less 
hope than Charles himself. 

They had reached the Rue de I’Echande, where they 
met the captain of their section, who at once placed them 
as sentries under the windows of the Abbaye, and close to 
the entrance. 

Eight dead bodies of priests were taken from the car- 
riages, the rest sprang out, four were murdered on the 


threshold, some entered, two or three sprang in through a | 


window to where a committee of the section was sitting, 
where they found a momentary refuge. 


° + al ” ” * 


Meanwhile, Adela and the Duke had remained all these 
days enclosed in a cell, furnished with some regard to com- 
fort. Their apartment was divided into two rooms ; and, 
except their utter isolation from without, their position 
was not wholly wretched. They had books and the 
Moniteur, and pens, ink, and paper. Adela showed a 
resignation above her age, but which is a great attri- 
bute of her sex, often greater in hours of suffering and 
danger. She talked to her poor old father, she cheered 
him, she gave him hope, she read to him; and only when 
he slept did she think of herself. Then she wrote, now 
to Charles, now to Miranda, letters which reached them 
only at a time when these letters were scorching irons that 
burned to the very hearts of both receivers. 

On the morning of the 2d, Adela had, as usual, joined 
her father in simple and earnest worship, never before so 
deep, so sublime, so devoted. She knew nothing of her 
danger, but she had prayed even more fervently than ever 
on that Sabbath morn. 

Until half-past three, the father and daughter had sat 
talking of the absent, when suddenly*the shricks of the 
priests, the yells of the ruffians around them, and a gene- 
tal movement in the prison, attracted their attention. 

“My God !”’ cried the now feeble old man, “ what is 
this?” 

“Holy Virgin, I know not!” 
window which overlooked the outer court. The scene 
Which lay before chilled her very soul to stone; and until 
a strange voice disturbed her, she looked on in silence, 
almost without seeing. 

A large table was placed near the last wicket of the 
outer court, on which lay papers, pens, ink, the registers 
of the prison, bottles, glasses, pistols, swords, pipes, and 
tobacco. 

Round the table sat twelve men, chiefly of athletic pro- 
portions, in the centre of whom was one who wore a grey 


and Adela rushed to a 


tures seemed carved out of marble. This was Maillanl, 
bailiff once, an executioner now. 

The judges wore woollen caps, vests, coarse shoes, ana 
butchers’ aprons. Some had tacked up their sleeves, ty 
others kept their arms covered, These were 
agents, sent to push on the bloody work, and guide Mail. 
lard in his work of selection. 

At the moment when Adela looked out, the court jas 
surrounded by the gang which had escorted the priests, 
armed with sabres, knives, and pikes. 

“ Silence !” thundered Maillard, looking at the regis. 
ter, “and bring out the Swiss.”’ 

The gang howled with eager rage, while two or three 
infuriated enthusiasts cried ‘ Vive la Nation !” 

The Swiss, a hundred and fifty in number, were brought 
out. They were the officers and soldiers saved on ‘the 
10th August. They entered the court in trembling 
horror. 
“You assassinated the people on the 10th August, 
The people demand vengeance. You are to be removed 
to the Force.” 

“ Mercy !” cried the Swiss, falling nearly all upon their 
knees, and satisfied that they were about to be murdered ; 
“mercy !” 

“Tt is idle to ask for mercy,” said Maillard, guinsiag, 
* You are going to La Force ; thence you will go for trial, 
If innocent, you will be acquitted.” 

“ Death to the Swiss!’’ cried the mob outside, 

“Merey ! merey! we know we are about to be mur- 
dered !”’ 

“A la Force!” said Maillard, waving his hand. 

A door was opened by a butcher. 

“Come! come! are you going?’’ said he; “the 
people are impatient.” 

But the Swiss huddled up together with shrieks and 
yells of despair. Hired mercenaries, they lost all self- 
possession when without arms, 

* Are you all cowards ?” said one of the judges ; “ 
not one go ?” 

“JT will!” said a young and handsome officer, waving 
his hand to his comrades ; and he plunged headlong through 
the open door upon a hundred bayonets. This was a sig- 
nal for a general slaughter; and in a quarter of an hour 
two awful heaps of dead bodies, one on each side of the 
court, were all that remained of the Swiss. 

And still Adela moved not. She gazed on, with wan- 
dering brain and glazed eye, forgetting her father, eri 
had wept himself to sleep. 

Night fell, and torches were brought ; but judges od 
executioners stopped to eat, drink, and smoke, with thelr 
feet in the red blood. 

During this interval, the Commune of Paris, informed 
officially of the event, and evidently, at the last moment, 
desirous of stopping the axe, had sent Billaud Varennes, 
Manuel, and others, to stay the effusion of blood. But 
they came to encourage rather than blame, They were 
afraid to stop the scene. 

It is this day which shows the cowardice and wectitinih 
ness of the Girondins. The mass of the people were 
wholly opposed to what was going on; and had Petion, 
Brissot, Roland, and others, instead of conniving at the 
guilt, boldly declared the bloody Commune outlawed, beat 
the rappel, ‘and crushed the massacrers, the reign of terror 
would never have been inaugurated, But these ds 
mere words, 








coat, a sabre, who had a pen in his hand, and whose fea- 








The scene grew more awful. The king’s guards, the 
officers of the gendarmerie followed the Swiss, and then 
the assassins paused to drink and smoke, while the carts of 
the Commane removed the dead bodies. During the pro- 

women and children danced the Carmagnole. 

“ Water could no longer wasli away the blood,” says 
the great narrator of this scene, “in which the foot 
slipped; and the assassins, previous to resuming their 
bloody work, spread straw thickly over the court, on| 
which they laid the clothes of their victims, They then | 
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resolved to kill on this litter, in order that the blood might 
be absorbed by it before it reached the stones,"’ 
They drank again, and lay down to sleep, as did the 


judges, after a supper in the lodge. 


Adela lay down also, and exhausted nature fortunately 
let her sleep. 

At dawn of day, she was summoned, with her father, to 
appear before their judges. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Baxater is a village of comparatively modern ori- 
in, and a dependency on the neighbouring crags of 
Paunanich, which furnish its staple commodity in the 
healing waters of their mineral springs. When the 
Pannanich waters achieved a more than local celebrity, 
lodgings in their neighbourhood were scarce, dear, and 
incommodious. ‘The late Mr. Farquharson, of Monal- 
trie, foresaw the impossibility of invalids residing near 
the wells without lodgings. They could not bivouac 
amongst the hills with comfort even in the sweet sum- 
mer time, and the collection of huts in the neighbour- 
hood of the crags were not, in some respects, greatly 
superior to a bivouac, in others they were inferior, and 
in price alone they approached respectability. 

Ballater owes its origin to these circumstances; and 
while “the superior’’ of the soil provided for the bodily 
health of the visitors to his mountains, he determined 
also to prescribe for their spiritual well-being. The 
site question is one with which the public are now 
very generally acquainted. After the disruption of 
the Scottish Church in 1843, the congregations who 
abandoned the Establishment were in many instances 
exposed to great inconvenience from the determination 
of some proprietors not “to grant sites,’’ as the ope- 
ration of selling a piece of land for church, manse, 
and school-house building was facetiously termed. 
This phraseology was useful out of Scotland. “To 
grant sites’’ was interpreted in the most natural and 
proper manner to mean the act of giving them for no- 
thing. Some liberal-minded people were surprised 
that the refusal to give away a part of a gentleman’s 
property for a purpose of which he disapproved should 
be termed persecution. Others held the demand to 
convey an infringement of conscience’s sacred rights. 
Men were found who spoke out more plainly, and 
talked of sturdy begging. These mistakes arose from 
4 perversion of the English language, with which it 
should not be denied that Scotch practice is occasionally 
chargeable. The grant of a site meant really the sale 
of an odd corner of perhaps bad land at a high price. 

Those landowners who adhered to the Free Church, 
and several who did not adopt the views of that body, 
literally granted sites, materials, and sometimes the 
labour of their servants, without any return. They 
adopted that mode of contributing to the objects of 
this communion. From others who dissented entirely 
from the views of this body, similar favours were neither 
asked nor expected. They were only requested to sell 
or lease land for the purposes mentioned; and numbers 





refused. ‘The refusal was justified by some, and deemed | 
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a light matter by others on the most unsatisfactory rea- 
sons. In Scotland, where a single nobleman or gentle- 
man often holds immense territories, the power of re- 
fusing the means of erecting a place of worship is 
equivalent to the restoration of acts against religious 
toleration. It is quite evident that the principle, if 
generally acted out, would suppress public worship in 
any form that might be disapproved by the landed in- 
terest. The war of sites is now nearly over. Even 
the Duke of Buccleuch has declined to continue the 
unbecoming contest. But although the evil came out 
in a very marked way after 1843, in Scotland it had 
existed for many years, and it still exists in all the 
three kingdoms. The number of this new body, and 
their general construction of ecclesiastical buildings 
over the kingdom, at once drew attention to a power 
that had been directed successfully against all sects. 
The bills introduced into Parliament should, therefore, 
have been passed with a general application. The ob- 
jection taken to them, that they would empower ob- 
noxious bodies, however small, to demand and obtain 
local habitations, was easily obviated. It would cer- 
tainly be unreasonable to bestow on any three or four 
individuals power to insist on ground for the erection 
of large, ungainly buildings, but the houses would ulti- 
mately come to be useful in some way, and their con- 
struction would always be beneficial to tradesmen, The 
dreaded inconvenience would be easily obviated by 
limiting this power to a given number of persons, act- 
ing in the application through some official party. 
The inconvenience and the necessity of an act on the 
subject arise from the existence of the entail laws, and 
the artificial accumulation of land amongst a few indi- 
viduals. 

Some friends of the Free Church, when this quarrel 
was in its white heat, issued a series of lithographed 
representations of the congregations meeting in the 
open air, or beneath the wretched shelter that was 
sometimes obtained. Ballater was the subject of one 
of these drawings. The refusal at this village did not 
originate in the quarrel of the day. The superior of 
the village had, at its formation, very many years be- 
fore the existence of the Free Church was foreseen, in- 
cluded in the feu-charter several stringent conditions— 
one of which was against the use of the buildings for 
public worship without his consent; and another against 
their employment for the sale of spiritous . 
For many years past, the estate of Monaltrie has been 
managed by trustees; and they imagined, or they 
fessed to believe that they had no power to 
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lease land for éeclesiastical purposes. ‘They said that 
the late proprietor had evidently intended to guard his 
property against the intrusion of dissent; and while 
his lady could not grant a lease, the apparent heir of 
the property was not of age. The Free Church of 
Ballater, therefore, took shelter in an old sheep-cot, 
on the northern shoulder of Craig-en-Darroch, con- 
siderably beneath the summit, and a short distance 
above the northern road. The sheep-cot is in the 
form of a cross, with three-fourths of the pillar cut 
away. Its site is terribly exposed, on a bleak part of 
the hill, without any shelter from the numerous trees 
that occupy the surface of Craig-en-Darroch at other 
points. The place itself was tolerably comfortable in 
warm summer days; but, when rain fell heavily, the 
floor was a mere morass; and at this season rain or 
snow always falls heavily there. The impolicy of 
throwing ‘obstacles in the way of religious worship 
according to the views of any body, in a place dependent 
like Ballater on tourists for pleasure, and on invalids, 
is evident. Towards the latter any measure of this 
character is absolutely cruel. In the sheep-cot at 
Ballater we saw repeatedly several invalids, who had 
been for some time resident at the village in search of 
health, but, in bad weather, were likely to lose on the 
first day of each week all that they had acquired on 
the six previous days. Although music gains nothing 
by close contact with the bare rafters and the turf of 
a sheep-cot, yet some of the sad and solemn airs in 
Scottish sacred music seemed doubly mournful, in cir- 
cumstances which left a miserable conviction on the 
mind that a century and a half had failed to uproot 
the tendency of power to persecute. We do not 
question the good faith of the trustees in the opinions 
that they gave, and the conclusion to which they ar- 
rived, but, in many similar cases, no corresponding rea- 
son was given; and, even at Ballater, we found that other 
bodies, at least one other dissenting communion in 
Scotland, found a place wherein to conduct worship. 
The view westward from the cot is superb. It was 
the only rich thing connected with the material world 
in the business. It was quite a taking view, includ- 
ing the openings of Gairn side, on the north; Glen 
Muick on the south; stretching westward far above 
Abergeldy, and embracing the Dee very nearly to Bal- 
moral. A richer view might be met in many quarters, 
but one more pleasing could be seldom found. Look- 
ing westwards, a spectator, not directly interested, could 
not avoid the idea that the State had no interest in 
permitting the continuance of gifferences of this cha- 
racter. ‘The prayers offered in the sheep-cot for the 
peace of the kingdom and the prosperity of the ruler 
were quite as sincere as those in which the sovereign 
participated in the church. The feelings of the almost 
unsheltered people were not less loyal than those of 
their neighbours who occupied a public edifice. The 
teaching on the heath was not less likely to produce 
good subjects than that in the church; the State, 
therefore, had—and never has—anything to gain in 
permitting abuses of this character to disfigure its 
dominions, to distract and divide the population. 

| At Ballater, as in many other places, this question 
is put to rest. Mr. Farquharson, of Invercauld, lite- 
rally granted a site on his property, on the south side 
of the river, some months ago. The erection of a 
church by a Highland congregation would be a serious 
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affair; but they will be assisted in their work by those 
who visit the village in summer; and, from its charae. 
ter, the place has more general claims than the average 
little villages of the country. 

We do not profess to explain the reason, with which, 
indeed, we are unacquainted, but the salubrity of the 
district is remarkable. The change of air from the 
confined districts of a city is most complete. The 
suspension of ordinary habits is almost perfect. The 
village has not attained, as yet, even a news-room. 
Its visitors, therefore, soon begin to forget the 
world beyond the mountains. The daily irruption of 
her Majesty’s mail interrupts, without absolutely cheek- 
ing the process. Visitors in ordinary health must 
keep moving. They have no other possible means of 
passing time away. Even if they had such meaus, the 
strange and magnificent scenery around would draw 
them out of doors. In this way, perhaps, the bene. 
ficial influences of the locality may be intelligible, but 
the reasons are of little importance to persons who 
merely want the results. Certainly the weak become 
strong in a short space of time amongst these hills. 
Persons who at home would take a cab, if they had to 
proceed some couple of miles of paved street, go twa 
thousand feet above the level of the sea before break- 
fast, through heather, firs, and boulders, without taking 
note of the fatigue. They breakfast very differently 
from ordinary use and wont on their return; but the 
place is not yet widely famous, and provisions have not 
reached the scale price of fashionable watering-places, 
so that this effect of climbing Craig-en-Darroch, before 
8 a.m. in September, can be cheaply met. The lodg- 
ings in the village and its neighbourhood are generally 
good. ‘Those parties, indeed, who expect all the con- 
veniences of an expensive and fashionable home to 
follow them everywhere, may be disappointed; but 
others, who can rest contented with neat and clean 
apartments, will manage to live very satisfactorily. 
There is little to be seen or done that requires an 
obligation from any party. ‘Tickets of admission are 
not ‘required to the lions of the Dee. Lochnagar can- 
not be conveniently put into a show-box, and the river 
is free to all. The gardens of Monaltrie are the only 
places that might be closed up, aud that any influence 
could be requisite to open. But the gardens are left, 
by Mrs. Farquharson’s directions, quite open to the 
visitors at the village; and they are remarkably pleasant 
and orderly gardens, with an abundance of flowers, 
fruits, and strange shrubbery that a botanist would 
scarcely expect in the high temperature of Ballater. 
The old gardener was, in fact, a dangerous competi- 
tor at all horticultural exhibitions “ far and near,” 
when in his younger and more ambitious years. His 
cottage is full of medals and prizes, the fruit of careful 
culture, a good soil, and a southern exposure, under 
the shelter of Craig-en-Darroch. Immediately behind 
the gardens is the Pass of Ballater, formed at some 
awful moment, when the Hill of Oaks was forcibly rent 
away from the Hillof Ravens. The separation, though 
long and complete, has never been distant. Between 
the two “a small burn’’ rattles through innumerable 
stones and boulders to the Dee. A number of fir 
trees have planted their roots, by some inexplicable pro- 
cess, amongst the masses of stones that are piled 
above each other, on each side of the pass, and through 


all its length, for a thousand feet upwards; in quantities 
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« vast that nature seems to have stored by, of this 
description of materials, enough to make of Ballater a 
n. Fishing forms the grand amusement of Bal- 
later. Shooting is quite out of the question with quiet 
Je, who never were licensed to kill game. Fish- 
ing is, however, open to everybody. The Dee is on 
both sides, “ up and down,’’ and its tributaries, the 
Gairn and the Muick, abound with trout, of their re- 
tive kind. The Gairn is, in the vernacular, known 
as the rough water, and its character consists well with 
its title, although the Muick, if the swine had not 
given it a name, might have disputed pre-eminence in 
this respect. ‘The trout of the Gairn are a different 
ies from those commonly found in the Muick, 
although the distinction is not accounted for on any 
good grounds. The roughness of the waters will not 
generally stand in the way of-eager anglers, and those 
who seek the best fishing-ground go westward ten 
wiles to Loch Muick. 

We will follow their course. It is the nearest to 
Lochnagar, and to the steepest side of the mountain. 
We might ride to its summit from Braemar, but there 
would be comparatively little pleasure in that exercise. 
It is better to take the hill at the worst point, and ex- 
amine its roughest sides. The road is very pleasant 
for a few miles, passing through extensive and pretty 
plantations of young birch, crowded with hardy High- 
land cattle, who pick up an excellent living beneath 
the trees. The Muick keeps digging down a lowly, 
humble channel in the bottom of a deep glen. It is 
never allowed to see the world. No stream has a har- 
der fate in that respect. From its nativity in Loch 
Dhuloch (the dark loch), to Loch Muick, its course is 
confined by mountains oneach side. On leaving Loch 
Muick, it enjoys a short respite from the closeness of 
its imprisonment, and winds through a narrow valley 
at the base of that range of hills of which Lochnagar 
is the summit ; but its old habits are soon resumed, 
and continued with little change, in that respect, until 
it reaches the Dee. Its first name might serve it 
altogether. It is the dark stream from the beginning 
to the end of its course. 

The estate of Birkhill, which has been recently pur- 
chased for her Majesty, occupies the banks on both 
sides of the stream, for a considerable distance, towards 
Loch Muick. The rental of the estate is only a few 
lundred pounds yearly. The price paid was, we un- 
derstand, £13,000. The rental might be greatly en- 
larged, for the estate is improvable and extensive; but 
the tenantry seemed to fear that the royal purchaser 
has other ends in view. The population of Glen 
Muick has rapidly decreased within the past twenty 
years. ‘The remains of cottages, lately inhabited, oc- 
cur in several places. One farmer told us that he re- 
membered double its present population in the Glen. 
The reckless and unnatural efforts made to thin the 
agricultural population of Highland districts will have 
their reward. The owners of property who have pur- 
sued that course stand between themselves and their 
own prosperity. The laws that maintain tracts of un- 
tilled land in the possession of families, without any 
reference to the liabilities of individual owners, will 
perish. The maxims of justice and the rules of sound 
policy, cannot long permit the existence of such utter 
defiance of right and wisdom. ‘The people might do 
much for themselves in situations of this nature, if 
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thty were permitted. Traces of cultivation are found 
far up all these northern hills. Sufficient evidence 
exists that the country at one period was far more 
densely peopled than now, and presented altogether a 
different appearance. The mountain sides were clothed 
with fine forests that imparted warmth to the climate 
and shelter to the soil. Crops were undoubtedly 
reared where no ploughshare has disturbed the heath 
for many generations, and where a few sheep pick up 
a scanty livelihood. The difficulty of farming well, at 
any distance above the level of the river, has been 
frequently stated ; but several cases exist where good 
crops are raised in situations of that nature. We in- 
quired regarding the quality of a farm perched high, on 
a bare hill, above the Muick, and were informed that 
the crops were remarkably good, and that it was an 
excellent farm. It would have been still better if the 
hill had been partially planted, and the fields thus shel- 
tered. The blighting frosts that often nip oats and 
potatoes in early autumn, in the Highlands, curiously 
enough creep close by the rivers, and ate seldom 
mischievously experienced at any distance from their 
banks. Although the Highlands will be cultivated 
with most advantage by those farmers who attend 
most closely to the rearing of cattle and green crop- 


| ping, yet, in course of last year, we saw stronger oats 


within a mile of this Muick than anywhere else in 
Scotland. 

The house of Birkhill—now the Queen’s own 
house—has a cheerful appearance at a little distance, 
looking out of its glen upon the Dee; but its accom- 
modation must be limited to the circumstances of the 
estate, which was attached to Abergeldy, and there- 
fore the mansion has probably been negleeted. The 
Fall of Muick, some miles above the house, is an ob- 
ject of interest. Like almost every other fall of water, 
Niagara inclusive, it is divided by a little island in the 
centre, and exactly at the point where the fall com- 
mences. A young fir tree had been borne down the 
current, and, arrested by this narrow islet in its upright 
position, it tossed its branches wildly over the rock, 
aud the deep gulf beneath. The water runs in a deep 
glen above the fall, and tumbles into one still deeper. 
‘The precipitous banks around and above it are thickly 
planted with thriving trees, and covered with 
grass and heather. ‘There are periods of the year 
when this fali must present a remarkably fine appear- 
ance, because the Muick drains a wide range of dry 
hills, and must rise very rapidly, and to a great height. 
After heavy rains, and when the winter’s snow is melt- 
ing away, the scene below the fall is one of striking 
grandeur. The country immediately above this point 
becomes barer and colder in appearance. A very good 
road is carried onward to the Spital of Glenmuick, a 
farm, close upon Loch Muick, at the foot of an 
ascent leading over the Grampians into Forfarshire. 
The names of these farms, found at the extremity 
of all the glens, indicate the passage, at one period, 
of a larger traffic than now exists, or of more care 
for travellers than is now exhibited. The common 
name, “ spital,” is an abbreviation of “ Hospital,’’ the 
title applied long ago to the houses, almost invaria- 
bly of a religious character, which existed at these. 
points for the shelter and entertainment of travel- 
lers. The title “hospital’’ has been 





lof late applied in Scotland to institutions for the re- 
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ception of the sick. Its original meaning does not; 
seem to have been thus directed to medical and surgi- 
cal purposes, but to have been more immediately con- 
nected with our common and much-appreciated noun 
“hospitality,” and its relatives in our language. Even 
still, we find large benevolent institutions, ‘like Heriot’s 
Hospital and its companions, in Edinburgh, or Gor- 
don’s Hospital, in Aberdeen, presenting a correct 
application of the title. Originally, in all these glens, 
at the places bearing the general title “spital,” reli- 
gious establishments existed for the reception and 
entertainment of strangers. Inn-keeping was not then 
a profession, and “spitals’’ served, at a cheap rate 
the purposes of modern “hotels ;’’ with a due regard, 
however, to religious and moral purposes, and absti-' 
nence from the riotous living that sometimes have 
characterised their successors. These “spitals” are 
almost innumerable in this district of Scotland. 

were found requisite at their establishment; and the | 
name has long survived the necessity, to reproach us | 
with the fact that, many centuries since, there were 
more people and more traffic through the glens than at | 
the present day. 

The early existence of houses or institutions for the 
entertainment of travellers in this manner is a curious 
indication of our eastern origin. Convents are still | 
opened for travellers in all the regions of the east. 
Inn-keeping, as a trade, is of comparatively modern | 
invention, and springs from the money-making business | 
habits of the west. Even where Christianity is not | 
received in Asia, there are “hospitals,” or “ spitals,” 
for the accommodation of travellers; and where, if 
they may not always obtain food, they can at least 
always have shelter. 

The pilgrim to Lochnagar need not, however, visit | 
the Spital of Glenmuick ; but would be nearer his ob- | 
ject to cross the Muick to Inch Bobart, an exten- 
sive sheep farm on the west side of the stream. ‘The | 
cliffs of Lochnagar look down frowningly sometimes | 
over the loch. ‘ihe high perpendicular walls of solid | 
rock that guard it round on eve ry side give it a som- 
bre aspect, but the little stream escapes from the 
darkness through a pretty valley, which we find very 
well represented in an edition of Byron’s works, 
issued only a few days siuce.* The deer are planted 
rather too plentifully by the painter on the valley. 
They might be there at night, but they would not be 
visible. During the day, sheep and “cows ’”’ are the 
more common tenants. Painters, like poets, must be, 
however, allowed a liccuse; avd in this plate, which 
otherwise is very correct, the painter has borrowed 
the animals of night to grace the scenery of day, as 
more poetical. At Inch Bobart, the traveller is 
still six miles from the top of the mountain, but as 
the traces of a road will soon be lost, the horses or a 
vehicle must be left here; and those who want to 
climb Lochnagar from this side must trust their own 
strength and exertions. The people at the farm are 
most accommodating, and make no difliculty of the 
matter, although the number of parties visiting the 
mountain are considerable in the summer season, A 
shooting lodge, a mile or more farther on, beneath the 
shadow “of the great mountain, is surrounded with ve ry 
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* Published by Fullarton & Co., and carefully edited by our 
friend, W. Anderson, Esq., author of “ Landscape Lyrics,” &e. 
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fine young wood, and its appearance indicates what 

might be made out of the now idle wastes that skirt 
the streams and occupy the lower parts of the glens 
in these neglected regions. The peak of Lochnagar 
is concealed at this point, and the ascent is long and 
tedious. For a considerable distance the rise in the 
‘ground is slow and gradual, through long and thick 
heath, interspersed with loose and large stones, scat- 
‘tered i in most forbidding confusion on “the surface of 
| the hill. At one period, the mountain had been par- 
‘tially covered with timber; and the remains of trees 
are yet found at a considerable height. The painful 
| 





sensation is ever present with any one w ho looks be- 
‘neath the mere surface presented to the casual tourist 
that he is travelling over an aban. 
doned Jand—that he looks upon a country in the ad- 
vanced stage of decay—that population has rapidly 
diminished within a comparatively short period, and 
that the soil is becoming more barren and the climate 
harsher in consequence of the expatriation of the 
people, and the carelessness or the poverty of its 
owners. <A large decline in population certainly 
does not appear by the records of the census 
taken at different periods; but we refer to a period 
considerably beyond the date of these records, and 
even on them there is a decrease, while the villages 
have been formed, and have increased in the number 
of inhabitants, so that the rural districts must have 
diminished. Glenmuick has been extended to its pre- 
sent unwieldy parochial boundaries by the junction of 
two other parishes, Glengairn and Tullich. The union 
of the parishes proceeded on the principle that the 
population was diminishing. From the valued rental 
affixed to the properties, we can form little estimate 
of their real value. ‘The statistical account of Scot- 
‘land gives the annual amount of the produce at 
| £41,378 19s. 9d., and the inhabitants, in 1841, at 
2118; so that the produce would be equivalent to 
£20 annually for each of the inhabitants, young and 
old. The number of families is 54S, and therefore either 
the produce is over-estimated, or the people must be in 
comfortable circumstances, unless the rents be very 
high. These statistical facts may be supposed to have 
little or nothing to do with the ascent of Lochnagar; 
but there is really little to see on the mountain, for at 
least one hour of tedious climbing, but the hill oppo- 
site, which is not an interesting prospect, and so the 
statistics may be as well stuck in at this as at any 
other place. 

Where the Muick leaves Loch Muick is the bottom 
of a vast bowl or cup, of which one side is much higher 
than the other. That side is Lochnagar. Any person may 
conceive that the pilgrims to its summit take for acon- 
siderable period little by their excessive labour. The 
latter is increased by the circumstance that one has to 
wind round so many great shoulders of the mountain 
that are mountains in themselves, and walk so far in 
addition to the necessary climbing, without making 
any real and apparent progress. The effort is arduous 
at this side of the hill, and most discouraging. 

Level platforms occur, happily, here and there ia the 
ascent—level, that is to say, by comparison—level, if 
any piece of land interspersed with deep holes and 
huge stones, all covered up by most treacherous though 
blooming heather, and the thick moss or lichen of the 
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like wells in the desert by camels and their riders. | 
The heavy work connected with the ascent of Loch- | 
is not from its height, because there are higher 

ks on the Dee, but its immense size. 

After a tedious climbing of ascents, and working 
through the levels, as they are called, a sharp peak, very 
like a sugar-loaf on a large scale, will be noticed, at a 
short distance to the south-east. That is Mount Keen— 
and every upward step becomes now interesting. In 
the south and south-east, the tremendous ranges of 
mountains that separate Aberdeenshire at this point 
from Kincardineshire and Forfarshire are gradually 
spread out, and we have got above them. The eve 
looks down into their dark, rugged, precipitous ca- 
verns. Dark and dismal-looking some of them are, 
and their appearance is inexpressibly wild. Some time 
vo, one of the coach-roads out of England into Scot- 
land lay over the Carter Fell. The journey, for many 
miles, was tedious. Chevychace, Otterburn, and the 
Red River, failed to relieve the almost interminable 
stretch of dun heath, and provoking hills, that were 
slow to climb, and yielded little when their top was 
reached ; a weary tract, that seems to have been most 
legitimately adopted as a border land. The pull up the 
Carter Fell, on the south side, is so stiff and long that 
it might be reasonably expected to yield something 
good; but hope deferred has worn blunt the edge of 
expectation, and the fertile fields of Roxburghshire, | 
with the green Cheviot hills crowded together to the 
right, are unanticipated, and form an agreeable wel- 
come to Scottish ground. The Cheviots are far less 
numerous than the terrible ranges of hills seen to the 
south and east from Lochnagar. The Cheviots are all 
fairly rounded off, green, and sheep-covered hills. The 
mountains here are bare, hard, precipitous grauite, 
broken into terrible and fantastic forms—packed so | 
closely that there seems no space left even for glens, | 
but only deep ravines, or fearful dark fissures between 
each of them, of no use whatever but to allow the’ 
existence of precipices. One route into the Cortochy | 
glens is styled by the shepherds, “ the ladder;” and the | 
name might be indiscriminately applied. Mount Keen 
rears its sharp summit well above all the others; and_ 
further to the eastward, Clochnaben—one of the most 
remarkable of the Grampian mountains—takes charge | 
of its range. Clochnaben is well distinguished by its 
remarkable summit, which has at a distance the appear- | 
ance of a very large house built upon the top, or a 
large stone accidentally dropped upon the pinuacle of 
the hill. One might almost wonder why, in very’ 
rough weather, this rock is not blown off and tumbled | 
down the mountain side, for it looks so toppling and 
insecure. The unhappy position of this rock is as- 
cribed by current scandal and old tradition to the 
Prince of Darkness himself. It is said that he once 
intended to accomplish what might have been a good | 
action in its way—however it was meant —the erection, 
namely, of a bridge from the Bullers of Buchan, in’ 
Aberdeenshire, to Norway. Some suspicion may rea-| 
sonably be entertained whether a real bridge over, or 
ouly very dangerous “ stepping-stones” through, the 
North Sea, formed the plan of this malicious engineer. | 
He was, however, engaged in the conveyance of mate- | 


rials, probably from a place that bears his name ou the 


title. Still these platforms are hailed by many climbers { 





north-east coast of Ireland; and the current scandal 
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runs that his strength failed, that this rock dropped 
from his talons while on his flight just above Clochna- 
ben, and by the fall was so imbedded on the summit 
of the hill, that it has remained there, in spite of all 
influences of wind and weather to the present day. 

We believe that the weather is always tempestuous 
on Lochnagar. On one of the finest mornings in last 
September we went up the mountain. A thin mist 
was gathered round its blue peaks—a thin transparent 
mist that kept flitting round and round the precipices, 
sufficiently quick to indicate a stiff breeze there, but 
not in any way foreboding mischief. 

Before we got high enough to look down into the 
Grampians on the south, the wind was inconveniently 
strong, especially as it came from the north-west, and 
we occupied a protected position—being covered ne- 
cessarily by all that sharp section of the mountain that 
we had yet to climb. 

The great precipices of Lochnagar look castward, 
and form a vast semicircle, inclosing a small, deep, 
dark loch from which the mountain takes its name. 
The last ascent to the edge of the southern section of 
this terrific semicircle is almost perpendicular, and is 
absolutely covered with large stones and fragments of 
rocks. ‘The difficulties of getting up in this direction 
are therefore considerable in themselves, and they are 
greatly increased by a storm. The wind became more 
furious, or we felt it more as we groped our way up- 
wards, clinging to one piece of rock after another, and 
wondering how they came all to be piled together 
there, and how they continued, apparently, to defy the 
law of gravitation and keep their places. Small quan- 
tities of fresh snow were lying in the interstices between 
the rocks, and the mist that had hung round the peaks 
of the hill so long, congealed into a smart storm of 
snow and hail without losing any of its opaque charac- 
teristics; for while the wind blew fast and furious, 
there was no prospect, certainly, by this time—no pro- 
spect of any reward, however small, for all the toil 
of the day. The mist closed in rapidly, the snow 
fell thick, and before we reached the first summit, so 
fiercely blew the northern blast, that the large stones, 
closely planted everywhere, became necessary sup- 
ports. Nobody should despair, in any description of 
weather, on the top of Lochnagar. Nothing could 
seem more unpropitious than appearances in this in- 
stance—if appearances could be applied to an affair 
where nothing did appear beyond a hundred yards dis- 
tance, and little within that circle, except flakes of 
snow. The guide—by the way, a stranger on the 
mountain should never go up without a guide—as- 
sured us that the mist might clear away, and the wind 
might moderate—he thought their respective intensi- 
ties inconsistent with each other, and that he saw 
“refts ’’ in the clouds. He was therefore “ bent” on 
pushing on for the very pinnacle; and, as he had 
earned his money, at any rate the advice was quite dis- 
interested. To reach this pinnacle, from the point at 
which we stood, or clung, for that is nearer to the 
truth, the mouth of this half crater had to be skirted, 
with a terrific wind blowing right into it; and we may 
mention that the precipices vary from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred feet in height. Moreover, there were 
ladies in the ease, who, except for this braciug Ballater 
air, or at home, would bave no more t it 
to climb a hill one thousand feet, right over the level 
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of the sea, than to follow Miss Martineau to Horeb. 
The courage of the guide, and the anxiety to be at 
the proper top, decided the matter; and, with a de- 
termination to keep well away from the edge, we 
started in the direction indicated, over a bare 
granite surface, in the teeth of a boisterous wind; 
but the snow was becoming thin, and the mist 
sometimes cleared off a little, and then came 
down thicker than before, in fitful and capricious 
quantities ; yet, after a long walk over hard granite, 
bare as a pavement, and clambering up a short, but 
very bad ascent, amongst jagged rocks, with new snow 
tolerably plentiful in the hollows between them, the 
mist-curtain sunk thicker and closer than before, 
threatening to involve the mountain in utter obscurity. 
The highest point is rugged and broken, and a 
number of very large stones or rocks have got together 
at the top, forming a very excellent shelter, independ- 
ent of a little pyramid, erected at a short distance by 
visitors, and which gradually increases, because all 
tourists are bound to add a stone to this cairn. Be- 
hind one of these rocks, in a smart snow-shower, with 
a bitter wind, and intense cold, we watched to catch a 
chink or cranny in the sea of mist that floated round 
in all directions. At last a rent was made in the 
covering immediately above Invercauld; and deep down, 
apparently many thousand feet—a vast indefinite dis- 
tance—there were green woods, yellow fields, houses, 
and the sparkling river, all warm and shining in the 
sun, while we were shivering amongst snow and hail. 
Gradually other small refts appeared in the grey shroud, 
showing glimpses of the country far down still, and in 
narrow patches. ‘The scene was imposing, worth the 
labour of the ascent often over, and the troublesome 
mist enriched its natural grandeur. Through the 
openings here and there, the land had the aspect of 
islands studded in a stormy sea, but a great many 
fathoms down beneath the surface. Indeed the mist 


greatly magnified the apparent distance, and mystified | 


everything, so that the result might be expressed het- 
ter by saying that we seemed looking through the 
ocean to islands on its opposite surface ; but it created 
such a complete confusion of ideas regarding the exact 
locality of each respective patch of green and yellow, 
or each purple shoulder of a mountain, all of them 
provokingly enjoying unbroken sunshine, that as the 
afternoon was wearing on we could scarcely avoid the 
wish that we were safely placed on any one of them, 
or greatly regret when the poetry of the mist began 
to roll away and leave us to enjoy the plain and un- 
adorned splendour of Lochnagar on an autumn after- 
noon. No illusion of the mist, and it had made seve- 
ral, was more magical and striking than its withdrawal. 
The drawing up of the veil was almost instantaneous. 
The various rents rapidly increased in size—the frag. 
ments seeming to melt away—and in a few minutes 
there was scarcely a cloudlet to be seen in the sky; 
but the sunbeams were beating down fiercely on the 
naked rocks, and rapidly drying up the snow that had 
fallen, to make of it more mist to bewilder the next 
party that might visit the native-homes of storms, and, 
as it so fell out, to bewilder the most distinguished 
party ever likely to visit them. ‘The celerity of its 

in this and in every similar instance, can 
be explained by the circumstance that very little mist 
went to the construction of the delusive scenes pre- 
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sented there—that is to say, the mist at no time had 
ever enveloped more than the mere pinnacles of the 
mountain; for, when we reached the earth again, we 
tried hard to meet some person who could, or would, 
say that the forenoon had been stormy, but every one 
insisted on its having been “a braw harvest day.” 
and we were most provokingl y congratulated on having 
got such a fine, quiet, clear day for the hill. 

Quiet it never was, but it became decidedly clear; 
and the view from the summit is far more extensive 
and grander than many of its eulogists assert, for the 
good and sufficient reason that they have never been 
there. One gentleman, knowing that many of the 
Grampian mountains rise to the south and south-east, 
and hills innumerable to the north and west, says 
that the view is confined to the north-east! He for. 
got the height of the hill. The guides assert that 
Arthur’s Seat and the Pentlands can be distinguished 
from its summit. We doubt that, even with a good 
glass, which we never tried; but, by the naked eye, 
we could quite clearly distinguish the hills around 
Loch Leven, in Kinross-shire, all the hills in Fifeshire, 
the mouth of the Frith of Forth, the blue belt of water 
all round the coast to the mouth of the Moray Frith, 
with white specks, that we half dreamed to be vessels, 
dotted on its surface ; and, out beneath the shadow 
of the Grampians, the fine rich lowlands of Angus and 
Mearns, the valley of the Dee, to the river’s mouth, and 
the broad fertile lands stretching wide and far beyond 
it to the Deveron. The imagination easily magnified 
an apparent dimness over some localities into the smoke 
ascending from large towns; and, by the aid of a good 
glass, the spires and chimnies of many busy haunts of 
manufacturing industry might have been clearly seen, 
and the masts and streamers of the ships in a dozen 
of harbours. The agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, over all that long line of nearly 150 miles— 
the busy thousands plying their daily toil, and the busy 
hundreds weary in search of pleasure ; the many break- 
ing and bounding hearts, and the many more in dull 
neutrality with the world; the cheering hopes, and the 
wretched disappointments ; the eyes sparkling with 
joy, and the “eyes bleared” with grief; the bubbles of 
expectation floating, many-coloured, in the sunbeams, 
and melting away to nothing amongst forgotten things; 
the young buds of many lives beginning, the cankered 
flowers of others not well begun; the withering fruit 
dying away ere it attained to ripeness, and the fruit of 
old years worth worse than nothing when it ripened ; 
the cares and the happinesses of many more than half- 
a-million of human beings in the land spread outwards 
to the east—the thought of all these things might keep 
the mind in the world, even on the solitary and ragged 
peaks of Lochnagar. 

Westward, by Braemar, Invercauld, and the moun- 
tains of the Dee, the prospect is magnificent. The 
declining sun shed additional splendour over the 
ple heather of September, cast a cheerful light upon 
the grey precipices, a richer upon the deep green pine 
forests that spread so wide and far, and brought up 
many sparkling beams from the gleaming river, set in ifs 
fringes of birk. But all these attractive points faded in 
interest before the rugged featuresof themountain itself. 
The high, precipitous rocks of the Grampians, and their 
deep ravines, repaid well the weary ascent; and the view 
down into the dark depths of these abysses is more 








‘ag. because it is more indefinite, than to clamber 
ost them, and see their actual height. The weary 
eye gets no bottom, and the imagination can conceive 
of those horrid clefts, into which the sun shone not, as 
almost bottomless. The clifls around Loch Muick 
are partly visible—a deep dark loch lies to the right, 
not far from the summit of the mountain, and sheer 
down in front are those fearful precipices of fifteen 
hundred feet, that form the half-circle where the snows 
of Lochnagar are stored throughout the summer months. 
The glance downwards to the deep, dark tarn at the 
bottom of these stupendous rocks is terrific. With a 
high wind blowing from the west, or a light head, it 
js dangerous. An over-anxious curiosity has proved 
fatal in more than one instance. The precipices stand 
out quite perpendicular at the top. They have no gra- 
duated fall, no slight descent wearing steeper by de- 

s; but the foot is brought at once to the edge, 
and the next step would be five hundred yards down 
amongst those jagged cliffs and masses of debris be- 
tween the traveller and the loch. The step has been 
taken. Not very long ago, an individual in a pleasure 
party, buoyant in spirits, and trusting to a sure foot 
and a steady eye, in utter defiance of remonstrances 
by the guides, went too near the edge, lost his balance, 
and was destroyed. The surface of the rock is broken, 
and sharp cliffs hang out here and there. Wild look- 
ing gullies penetrate sometimes deep into its breast, 
and long ledges extend beyond the ordinary surface. 
It looks like one great mass that had been cleft open 
by some gigantic power ; but where is the other half? 
Right opposite to the edge of the precipice, a heath- 
clad hill rises gradually, and not ungently, to a consi- 
derableheight—but that cannot be it. This tremendous 
chasm, the deep fissures in the rock, and the sharp, 
outhanging cliffs, form together one of the most re- 
markable scenes in the Highlands. They give to the 
mountain, when seen from a distance, that peculiarly 
blue tinge by which it is everywhere characterised. 
And few mountains in Scotland are farther seen than 
Lochuagar. We tried to look down into this terrible 
storehouse of winter’s snow—for it is amongst its deep 
recesses, and upon its untrodden shelves, that the 
drifts of winter are laid, which subsist unmelted 
through the summer months—with something of affec- 
tionate regard. They recalled days long gone by, 
when from a distance of very many—that is, of fully 
forty miles—we were wont to look with wonder, and 
a sort of childish reverence, in the warm month of 
July, to the terrible mountain that alone kept its 
Winter’s cap, in defiance of the summer’s sun. Even 
there, on the dark cliff’s edge, we strained our glance, in 
the wild thought of catching again a ray of the setting 
sun from the far-distant windows where we had watched 
Lochnagar. To us, indeed, they had no longer any 
interest. It was but a short section of a lifetime ; yet 
the warm hearts and beaming eyes that watched with 
us the sun reflected from the snow of Lochnagar, in 
the west, are laid low beside that river of theirs; and 
its soft perpetual murmurings, as it wound past their 
narrow homes, are by them unheeded. 

Byron, in one of his foot notes to his poem. of Loch- 
nagar, says that the summit is the seat of eternal 
snows ; but we may subjoin the note iiself :— 

“ Lachin y Gair, or, 03 it is pronounced in the Erse, Loch na 
Garr, towers proudly pre-eminent in the Northern Highlands, 
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near Invercauld. One of our modern tourists mentions it as the 
highest mountain, perhaps, in Great Britain. Be this as it may, 
it is certainly one of the most sublime and picturesque amongst 
our ‘Caledonian Alps.’ Its appearance is of a dusky hue, bat 
the summit is the seat of eternal snows. Near Lachin y Gair I 
spent some of the early part of my life, the recollection of which 
has given birth to these stanzas,” 


His lordship, we presume, was deceived by the snow 
in these deep hollows of the rocks, for it is not the 
summit, but the recesses in the precipices that are the 
seat of the eternal snows. Lochnagar is not the highest 
mountain in Great Britian, for there are several higher 
mountains at the source of Dee; while Ben Lomond 
and Ben Nevis are both higher mountains than Loeh- 
nagar, which wants, we believe, a very few feet of four 
thousand. 

We know not what excuse to make for quoting 
Lord Byron’s well-known lines on this mountain ; for 
they have been so frequently quoted, even in class- 
books, that we can scarcely find an apology for their 
insertion here, except that hitherto we have met no 


good poetry on the Dee:— 


“ LACHIN ¥ GAIR. 
“ Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses! 
In you let the minions of luxury rove; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow-flake reposes, 
If still they are sacred to freedom and love; 
Still, Caledonia, dear are thy mountains, 
Round their white summits though elements war; 
Though cataracts foam ’stead of smooth-flowing fountains, 
I sigh for the valleys of dark Lochnagar. 


“Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wandered; 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid;* 
On chieftains departed my memory ponder ’d, 
As daily I strayed through the pine-cover'd glade: 
I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star’ 
For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Lochnagar. 


“ Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale? 
Surely the soul of the hero rejcices, 
And rides on the wind, o’er his own Highland vale. 
Round Lochnagar while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car: 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers; 
They dwell ’mid the tempests of dark Lochnagar. 


“ Tll-starr’d,+ though brave, did no visions foreboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause? 
Ah! why were you destined to die at Culloden? f 
E’en victory crown’d not your fall with applause: 
Still were you happy in death’s early slumbers, 
To rest with your clans in the caves of Braemar; 
No more shall resound, to the pibroch’s loud numbers, 


Your deeds on the echoes of dark Lochnagar. 


“ Years have roll’d on, Lochnagar, since I left you, 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again: 

Nature of verdure and flow’rs has bereft you, 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
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“- Bmgiand! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
© “To him who has roamed on the mountains afar: 
‘Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic! 

or The steep frowning glories of dark Lochnagar!” 

“Lord Byron errs in saying that nature has bereft Loch- 
nagar of verdure and flowers. None of the Deeside 
mountains are more thickly planted with one descrip- 
tion of verdure. Mossés of every shade grow thickly 
almost to the summit. ‘The heath is stronger than 
on any of the other hills, and around its roots grasses 
spring thickly. Near the bare summit, gushing out 
from the flinty rock, there is a strong spring which 
has worn the stone around down to a very fine sand ; 
and some pale but pretty Alpine flowers repay its la- 
bours with their soft beauty. The botany of Lochna- 
gar is peculiarly rich. 

His lordship’s relatives, the Gordons, certainly, had 
representatives in the Scottish rebel camp; but, in 
the language of the country, they were, in the last 
century, a “ pawky race,’’ and came out of all the con- 
fiscations consequent on rebellion, better than they en- 
tered them. ‘The Erskines of Mar were swept com- 
pletely away. Some branches of the Farquharsons 
shared. the same fate. Many Highland families were 
left in a similar position; but amid ruins the Gordons 
throve ; and while the Keiths, and the representatives 
of many other families, on the roll of Highland chief- 
tainship, sought to repair their fortunes in foreign 
service, the Gordons added field to field, and flourished 
over all “the north countrie.”’ 

Travellers never should attempt Lochnagar without 
a trustworthy guide, and from any side by which it can 
be approached, it is work for the day, from the earliest 
hours till sun down. ‘The prospect will amply repay 
the time and toil if the day be clear, but the weather of 
Lochnagar is eminently capricious. Upon the Saturday 
immediately subsequent to the day on which we were 
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nearly “storm-staid” on its summit,a party left Balmorab 
for the mountain; and the ascent directly from Balmoral 
is one of the shortest and the best. The party com. 
prised the Queen, the Prince, and the Premier, with 
several distinguished guests, then resident at the castle, 
They started early, that they might be enabled to re. 
turn by one. The morning was particularly fine, and 
they were mounted on excellent ponies. In course of 
the forenoon, the mist came down very thick on the 
hill; and, after noon, a heavy drizzling rain began to 
fall, even in the glens. The royal party were always 
remarkable for punctuality, but the day was cold and 
coarse, so that no surprise was felt when one o’clock 
passed without their re-appearance. At three o’elock 
more anxiety was felt, and that increased when four 
and five passed without their return. Lochnagar is no 
respecter of persons, and there can be no doubt that 
royalty was literally lust amongst its moors, for a part 
of a very disagreeable day. Lord John Russell, in 
council, may be a great stay and support of the crown; 
but, on the mountains, Sir Robert Peel would make 
the better Premier—and the late Lord George Ben- 
tinck would have been, in that position, superior to 
either of the two great rivals. ‘The guides had either 
lost their way in the thick mists, or found themselves 
unable to proceed, amongst a storm of sleet and snow, 
with that celerity on which they had reckoned. The for- 
mer was, we believe, the case; and for a time the Queen’s 
party were unable to tell how best they might descend 
from that most stormy part of her dominions. The ad- 
venture was not without its dangers, for on such hills, 
ere now, towards the close of the autumn, the hardiest 
men have perished. The evening had closed in, ere, 
between six and seven, the household of Balmoral were 
relieved by the return of the party from an anxiety that 
was becoming disagreeable. 
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Tue Revolution in Italy has been growing now for 
two years; and although occasionally checked, yet it 
has made progress, and is progressing. The election 
of Pope Pius IX., his subsequent reforms, and his 
quarrels with Austria, have been regarded by many as 
the commencement of tle Italian movement. ‘This 
opinion is erroneous, for the Italian movement has 
been quietly ripening for many years, under the ma- 
nagement of Italian refugees, poets, and writers. They 
have dreamed the dream of Germany, and aim at a 
unity of the Italian kingdoms, which we dé not expect 
them to accomplish. The idea of unity of races has 
been the cause of several revolutions in 1848. It is 
more cherished by the learned than by the general 
population of the states affected by the proposal. The 

of Tuscany, we presume, had no desire to 
eject the Grand Duke, and merge his dominions into a 
general confederacy. The farmers of the German 
provinces are not, we think, anxious for a vicar-general 
of the empire, with a Parliament at Frankfort. The 
remodelling of Europe never entered the minds of the 








general population. The philosophers alone grasped 
the idea, and events nearly produced its realisation. 
The jealousies of many different courts and monarchies 
stand out against its adoption. Even the people them- 
selves are often averse to the loss of their identity in 
a general combination of states. The citizens of Mu- 
nich, of Berlin, and of Vienna, can hardly be expected 
to adopt, warmly, a proposition for the abolition of 
their metropolitan privileges. The peasantry have 
even become accustomed to the distinctive title of 
Prussian, Bavarian, or Hanoverian, and may feel some 
repugnance to the general title of German. The diffi- 
culty is at least equally great in Italy, where there are 
so many principalities, dukedoms, and kingdoms. ‘The 
hope of the King of Naples joining with the King of 
Sardinia, and the other numerous Italian princes, in 
casting away their thrones and becoming the influen- 
tial aristocrats of one great monarchy, or the wealthy 
citizens of an Italian republic, is not, we think, of much 
consequence. 

An idea of this kind floated in the minds of the 
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éathnsiastic and literary Italians. They endeavoured 
to-work it out; and Sir James Graham was accused of 
thwarting their proceedings. A large amount of lumi- 
yous and fiery correspondence undoubtedly passed 
through our post-office on these subjects; and the 
Austrian authorities became acquainted with the con- 
tents of some of the epistles. Mr. Macfarlane is op- 

to many of the prevalent notions regarding Italy. 
He seems to believe that many abuses existed to cor- 
rect, and that the Italians took the wrong course of 
accomplishing their reform. He left England for the 
East in July, 1847, and he admits that the Roman 
States had been ill-administered :— 

“When I left England for the East in the month of July, 
1847, the eyes of Europe were curiously intent on the reforms 
and ehanges of the new and most popular Pope, Pius IX., and 
ou his: more than half-developed scheme for the federal union 
and indepeadence of all Italy. Some of these reforms challenged 
and obtained the admiration even of conservative statesmen. In 
particular, the administration of the Roman states was, and long 
had been, so defective, so faulty, and corrupt, that almost any 
change or,attempt to change appeared as an improvement. Gene- 
rally the sympathies of Euglishmen were with the Italians, and 
I believe there were few among us who would not have rejoiced 
to see the union and independence of that country. Many thought 
that so desirable an end might be reached by perseverance and 
moderation, by progress of time and education, and without revo- 
lation and bloodshed. Others, however, had their doubts, and 
foresaw many evils and convulsions as likely to result from the 
new alliance between papacy and democracy—between the infal- 
lible pope and the sovereign people. Some were even of opinion 
that Pius IX. acted upon calculation as the head of the Romish 
Charch, and for the exclusive benefit of that church; and that he, 
seeing popery declining everywhere, thought he could give it 
fresh life and vigour by uniting himself with the liberals of Italy, 
and appealing to the political predilections or passions of the 
multitude. Though a novelty in modern times, such an alliance 
between pope and people had not been unknown in the middle 
ages. A zealous Presbyterian friend of mine would never see 
in this present union and contract anything but the scarlet lady 
of Rome seated upon the many-headed beast; and he predicted 
that, in the end, either the scarlet woman would slay the mon- 
ster or the monster the scarlet woman.” 


Mr. Macfarlane went first to Constantinople, where 
he found the revolutionary fever very hot amongst the 
Italians. They form a small colony in the metropolis 
of the great Turk, and they agitated there with pro- 
bably greater security than at home. They thus com- 
bined two objects—matters of business, and political 
progress—in one adventure. Pio Nono fraternised, it 
may be remembered, in a very kindly way with the old 
antagonist of Rome, and a nuncio was sent from the 
western metropolis to greet the unbeliever in the 
eastern capital. The Pope and the Sultan were more 
upon a par than any other European sovereigns. They 
were both spiritual personages, and both, also, civil 
rwers; although the civil character undoubtedly pre- 
dominated in the Sultan, and the ecclesiastical in the 
Pontiff. The latter, indeed, has come into trouble by 
giving too much attention to temporal affairs. His 
mterference with the Austrians, more than the internal 
reforms of his own administration, and his determina- 
tion to assist in making Italy an independent state, 
have, most undoubtedly, left him at Gaeta. One of the 
first measures of the Pope was to send a nuncio to 
Constantinople. It was certainly a curious place for 
& nuncio of the Pope to visit, but he was well received. 
The Sultan even allowed a large triumphal arch to be 
erected for his honoured guest, and there was an un- 


wonted degree of liberality displayed upon all sides :-— 
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“ At last the nuncio arrived. He came to the Golden Horn 
on Sunday, the 16th of January—one of the gloomiest of days, 
The snow, wafted from the Black Sea, was lying knee-deep in 
Pera, and there was a fog along the Sea of Marmora, and in the 
port of Constantinople, and along the Bosphorus, which might 
have rivalled the worst of our fogs in the valley of the Thames. 
There was no procession, no Italian flag to receive him: but the 
triumphal arch was left standing. Not that that arch was more 
than an erection of deal-boards and lath and plaster. It annoyed 
my nationality to see and know that this papistical triumphal 
arch—this blazoned but contemptible stractuare which agnoyed 
every Englishman in the place (though it delighted one or two 
[rishinen)—was erected by an Englishman calling himself an ar- 
chitect. To mention the name of Smith is to speak ia anbibve— 
it implies no more than Jack, or Bob, or Tom, or Will—it is a 
name that speaks nobody. But the Smith of whom I speak is a 
man who must have been caught in the woods; and (so well do 
we manage these matters) he was employed and sent out by the 
“Woods and Forests” to build up a palace or ambassadorial re- 
sidence, to supply the place of that which had been burnt in the 
great conflagration of 1830. This arch was erected at the top 
of Galata, a little before yon come to the Genoese tower, com- 
monly called the Tower of Galata, in the part of the Christian 
suburb where dead dogs, dead cats, dead rats, and all other abo- 
minations do most abound. Coming from Rome, or from any— 
the worst—part of Italy, the Pope’s legate must have been sorely 
annoyed in sight, in smell, and in his other senses. On the ar- 
chitrave was inscribed, in gigantic characters, ‘ Viva Pio None,’ 
‘and under that line, in still more gigantic letters, ‘ Pio IX. Pon- 
tifex Max. et Opt.’ Such as it was, the Pope’s nuncio went throagh 
it, or under it. And bad as it was in taste, and unfair as a dis- 
tribution of honour to a diplomatic man, Monsignore Ferrieri 
might flatter himself that he, the first envoy from the Pope of 
Rome to the Sultan of Turkey, had received more honour, or 
semblance of honour, than had been paid to any, the most distin- 
guished representative of the greatest power in Christendom, The 
wooden triumphal arch remained some days or weeks after the 
| representative of the Pontifex Optimus et Maximus had passed 
under it. ‘The whole thing appeared to me out of place, and 
preposterous. Yet was it curious to see that, concedently ia 
date, the Mussulman Sultan of Turkey, the representative at 
least for a large part of the Mahometan world, agreed to receive, 
and in part helped to receive, with extraordinary honours and 
jubilations, and for the first time, a representative, and, politi- 
‘cally, an alter ego of his Holiness, just as we in England were 
| deliberating in Parliament on the propriety or impropriety of 
| Tenewing, for the first time since we have been a Protestant 
people, diplomatic relations with the See of Rome. The whole 
display at Constantinople— which excited some bitter animad- 
versions on the part of the orthodox or old school Mussulmans— 
was quite consonant with the policy of Reschid Pasha, the Grand 
Vizier, and his latitudinarian and would-be-believed liberal go- 
| vera ; besides being secured very prominent places in three 
| newspapers which are published in the French language in Tue 
key, and which are salaried by the Porte, the reception was pretty 
sure to make a figure in all the continental and a good many of 
the English newspapers; these articles would show to all 
Christendom that the Government of Reschid Pasha was dis- 
tinguished by its religious toleration. It was a cheap way 
of obtaining celebrity. Yet was not so very cheap after 
all; for if the Italian colony and its sympathisers paid for the 
triumphal arch, aud defrayed other out-of-door expenses, the 
'Nuncio and his somewhat numerous suit were boarded and 
lodged at the sole charge of the Sultan. The whole of the 
Hotél Blondel was engaged for this purpose; and there Monsig- 
nore Ferrieri, with his secretary and his under-secretaries, his 
maitre de hotel, his valets, his footmen and running-footmen, 
tarried, and was well entertained for some three months, 
fore he left, there was a very distressing vacuum in the Sultan’s 
treasury, and many complaints were whispered about this heavy 
and unnecessary expenditure. There was also much irreverent 
jesting. The nuncio had brought from Rome, as presents from 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church to the representative of 
the Caliph of the Mussulmans, some very beautiful presents—a 
copy, with restorations, of Trajan’s Column, and other works of 
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were beautifully executed: it was said that the work had ccem 
pied » Roman artist more than ten years. After the Sultan had 





| looked at it, i was thought no more of—it was said to have 


art. The column was some ten feet high ; the bassi relievi on 














thrown aside ina lumber room. An Italian artist, who 
had lived long enough in Turkey to know something of these 
matters, laughed at the folly of the Pope in sending works of art 
to such a destination. ‘If said he, ‘his Holiness had really 
wished to make acceptable presents to his Highness Abdul 
Medjid, he ought to have forwarded to him, by his most reverend 
nuncio, a specimen, a living flesh and blood specimen of all the 
women in ltaly—a Sicilian, a Neapolitan, a Roman, a Florentine, 
a Genoese, a Milanese, a Venetian, at the very least. These the 
Sultan would have prized. But what does he know about 
Trajan’s Column, or the history it refers to—or what does he 
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care for any works of pure art ? 
While we consider this, perhaps, a harsh opinion 
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armed with vast bundles of tracts on Church unity, and 
endeavoured to fraternise with the Arminian patri 

with the Greek primate, and even with the chief Rabbj 
of the Jews, who all cordially wished him “ back 
at Rome, or safely bestowed in some more remote place,” 
“ His plans,’’ says Mr. Macfarlane, “ sorely alarmed 
the married priests, and perhaps still more the wives 
of the priests.’” He endeavoured to induce “ all the 
Catholics of the Levant to acknowledge the direct pro. 
tection of the Pope,’’ and Austria and France were 
jealous on the subject; but the revolutions arising 








regarding our ancient and faithful ally, and the turned their attention to business of a more imme. 


ally of the pontiff—a person, as it will thus be seen, || diately pressing character; and in the midst of the 
moving in moral and highly respectable society —hand- hubbub that arose amongst contending nationalities, 
in-glove, so to say, with our liege lady the Queen, and be Sublime Porte was very glad to see the last of the 
the courted friend of Pio Nono, the spiritual head on); -"ncio. 
earth of two hundred millions of Christians, of whom The plans of Pio Nono for the propagation and con. 
thousands are nuns of the most indisputable character, || solidation of ‘‘ the church,” evince an active and ener. 
and multitudes are self-denying priests without stain | getic mind. They resemble his idea for restoring 
or reproach; yet there may be some truth in the say- | unity to Italy. He was, and is, the man to save his 
ing of the Italian artist. \church and his country, if they would be supported 
Even if his highness Abdul Medjid were the naughty | by great plans; and yet he has failed. The spirit that 
personage thus represented, yet we are not certain | thus zealously watched over the propagandism of the 
that young princes of our own royal line have not been | East was equally vigilant in the West. In attending 
susceptible of similar charges; bag i om, i the interest of his church in _ Levant, he did not 
may not have preferred the originals to all the works of | forget its concerns in Ireland; and to his anxiety for 
Itelian artists, however much genius was impressed on | propagandism may be ascribed his avowed hostility to 
the marble. We should, therefore, see for Abdul Medjid |our Irish College scheme. It is apparent that the 
the propriety of a visit from the Pope’s nuncio, if this | present Pontiff is an ambitious man, full of great de- 
libel of the Italian artist be aggravated, according to | signs, an Italian patriot, and a sincere ecclesiastic. 
recent English law, with a strong dash of truth. | He is a man of talent, and yet he seems to have mis- 
The artist, we fear, had not received that encourage- | understood the position of his countrymen. He ap- 
ment which, according to his own opinion, was de- | pears not to have dreaded infidelity at Rome when he 
served by his genius at the court of Abdul Medjid. || was making war against the possible formation of scep- 
The descendant of Mahomet, perhaps, inherits his || tical opinions in Ireland, where there is less theoreti- 
great ancestor’s antipathy to graven images, carved | cal scepticism than in auy other populous European 
work, and pictorial representations. Indeed, the | country. The Pontiff and his advisers were, probably, 
Turks have never been famous for attachment to the || in utter ignorance of the prevalence made by Socialist 
labours of art and the fruits of genius. They have opinions in nearly all Roman Catholic countries. 
been and are a practical, although an indolent people, |} While battling with Protestantism and Grecianism, 
and their gratifications do not rest much in any of those: they had neglected a more dangerous opponent at 
higher pleasures which western men profess to find in|| home. They were contented with the profession with- 
sculpture and painting. The Italian artist was no}|| out the vitality of faith. They utterly miscalculated 
doubt displeased on that account, and more disposed || the character of the masses aroundthem. They knew 
to speak evil of his superiors. Italian artists are not not that such individuals as Mr. Macfarlane describes 
ionately fond of those who neglect their commodi- || in the following quotation were numerous in Austria, 
ties. They are apt to speak ill of all countries || France, and even Italy :— 
where the merits of their wares are overlooked. “15 wap whiat this fleue—me being apo veenes to Mae 
The practice proves them to he merely of common mia—that I had a conversation with an old Venetian who had 
flesh and blood. We are all tinged more or less|| mixed in his breast the leaven of the Gallo-Italian Republican- 
with the same defect. It operates in their case, || ism of 1797 with the dregs of the Liberalism of 1848. He had 


t inst their own country or its || served both as a soldier and as a sailor under Napoleon Bona- 
unfortunately, often age . parte ; he had fled from Venice in 1815; he did not allege poli- 


authorities. The country *. beloved bs them, but tical causes for his flight; he was silent, and perhaps prudently 
there must be something wrong with the’ Government so, on this part of his history; but since then he had practised 
when they did not succeed there. Upon the Austrians || as a doctor in Algiers, in Tunis, and in Egypt ; and now he was in 
or the Bourbons is cast the burden of their reverses. || the Sultan’s army, and was going into Asia to examine the re- 


arshal thing better than Abdu] || cruits they were catching in the mountains. He was infinitely 
M Radetsky 9 ape rejoiced at the present aspect of affairs. ‘As for Carlo Alberto, 


Medjid. Their complaints are heard, believed, pitied, Sg Sy py py ye : 

; rai ~ ; ‘ go off like a snuffed 
and repeated, until half the civilised world believes|| candle.’ So will all kings. As for the Pope, he is an old wo- 
that Italy is trampled down, and material prosperity || man, and teaches a religion fit ouly for old women. We men of 
rendered impossible there. liberal principles are neither Roman Catholics nor of any other 


, desire intermeddle || religion. The world is too enlightened for that. But Pius LX. 
The Pope's nuncio had no > = || ps played onz.cande for es, ond.we will let him play ap p litle 


with the moral discrepancies of the Sultan, but he/|/, il to chall have re lathes anad of ne ete 
reached Constantinople bent upon executing a project || -.2 cut off the old fool's head” Yhavo poltaped ite lnennaae tal 
of his master’s, for the junction of the Eastern and!) have taken out certain expletives which would not weil bear re- 


Western Churches. For this purpose he had come!! peating. This ald white-hearded and moustachioed adventurer 
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wns no doubt an exaggerated specimen of the class to which he | 
uelonged ; but I know that sentiments similar to his were, and | 


are, entertained very generally by men of his school.” 
Pio Nono probably found out some of these matters | 
when the discovery was too late. The reaction, which | 
evidently occurred in the councils of Rome at an early | 
iod of the campaign between Austria and Piedmont, | 
may be pariiy ascribed to the insight which the Pontiff 
and his council gradually gained into the character and 
objects of their allies. 
Jaimed under the republic at Rome would be little 
less offensive to them than the bold infidelity pro-' 
claimed by the rudest talkers of Young Italy. They 
still, in the midst of surrounding difficulties, clung to 
the idea that their hold on the peasantry was secure. | 


So from Gaeta the Roman Pontiff, while a fugitive, | 


| 
| 


issued his bull of excommunication against the party) 
ruling in Rome. He might have issued it against the | 
Emperor of China and his mandarins with precisely 
similar results. It was the last weapon of the Pope, 
and it would not have been used if he had believed | 
that the days of its efliciency were past. The Nea- 

itans and Piedmontese armies are now to be em-| 
ployed, we believe, to accomplish his restoration. | 
They are not on mutually friendly terms, and may 


turn their arms against each other, instead of their || 


Roman and Tuscan neighbours. At present, and 


so far as futurity may be scanned, the circumstances || 


of the late Roman ruler are unenviable. The Roman! 
Catholic powers of Europe may easily restore his| 
kingdom, but his power over the consciences of his_ 
people is far spent. The superstitious reverence | 
with which they regarded him is worn out. Carried | 
back to the Quirinal by foreign bayonets, he will be, 
considered a foreign nominee. The creatures of a court 
will be provided for at Rome. Men who crawl through | 
any meanness before a crown will offer their allegiance. | 
The priests who honestly expect advantages from his | 
sway will submit cheerfully to his rule. The people | 
will still regard him as an infliction imposed by Bourbon | 
bayonets, and to be thrown off on the first favourable | 
opportunity. 

The character of “the Roman and Italian Liberals, 
or extreme Republicans, for bravery, courtesy, and 
good manners, is very low in Mr. Macfarlane’s opinion. 
He considers them the bane of the peninsula. Their 
fighting capabilities are the materials of his jokes. For | 
their enmity to England he returns enmity again. For | 
every bitter word against the country of his birth he 
repays them double in his book. The censorship of | 
the press is, we suppose, destroyed; but if not, the 
vengeance will fall short of the mark, and the satire 
unknown will be harmless. At Constantinople the 





young Italians appeared nothing better to him than} 


ruflians in hair. They were disposed to make no other 
sacrifices for their principles than were embraced in| 
the growth of moustachios and in loud talking. Both 
manifestations were perfectly safe at the Golden Horn. 
On the Mincio they might have been attended by dif- 
ferent results:— 

“There was a good crop of beards, whiskers, and moustachios 
before, but after we got the news of the French Revolution these 
things underwent a wonderful growth and increase. To shave, 
or to touch any part of one’s face with a razor was considered 
4 certain sign of monarchical and aristocratic tendencies. Your 
trae Republican face presented nothing but a bit of forehead, 


Even the equality of religions | 





eyes, mose, ant bushy hair, Political opinions were also strongly 
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pronounced in hats. The Liberals sported hats of all manner 
of shapes, the favourite colour being white or drab. They had 
their Chapeau a la Robespierre, their Chapeau Républican, their 
/Chapeau A la Calabraise, &c., &e., for the most part decorated 
_with tricoléur@l ribbons or cockades. And how contemptuously 
did they look down upon us peaceable matter-of-fact Englishmen, 
'who wore none of these fashions or emblems! When these hats 
‘first came out we could scarcely walk through the streets of Pera, 
‘or through those two Perote paradises, the smaller and the great 
‘barying-ground, without the risk of being insulted otherwise 


than by looks.” 


The uniform of liberal principles was not confined 
tothe Bosphorus. The fashion of manifesting a creed 
by the cut and the crop of the chin prevailed else- 
where. The movements of 1848 in many continental 
‘countries were too much under the direction and 


‘guidance of students, who scarcely knew their own 





'|mind; and old rakes, under the name of philosophers, 


‘who had no mind to be known. Mingled with them 
| were truly great men, who had lived through years of 
suffering at home or exile abroad, for the idea of free- 
_dom—men who really loved their respective countries, 
and were ready with any sacrifice for their indepen- 
dence, but who were unable to resist the barbers’ pole 
buffoonery that grew up everywhere around them, 
This author allows nothing for their exigencies. He 
calculates nothing upon the trying nature of their posi- 
tion. Shaving is, with him, political orthodoxy, and no 
man deserves liberty who wilfully neglects to make daily 
a liberal use of his razor. His attachment to bis own 
English customs— in this respect the best—are bigoted 
like the beards of the Messinese. Everywhere he was 


‘met by the plague of hair. At Smyrna :— 


| During our confinement in the lazaretto, I obtained some 
amusing information from an excellent old friend, who has known 
| Malta these last thirty years, and whose English feelings have not 
been spoiled by the atmosphere and the habits of the Mediterra- 
nean. There are a great many Neapolitans in the island, some 
being settled, and some mere visitors for business or for politics. 
It appears that the majority are liberals, or pretend to be so. 
A short time ago they were all wearing revolutionary tricoloured 


j 


; 


1! sashes, breast-knots, hat-bands, or cockades ; but when the news 


came that King Ferdinand had smashed the barricades at Naples, 
they stowed these things away; and not an inch of tricolour 
had they sported since. So was it at Naples in 1521 (when ja- 
telligence came that William Pope’s carbonari army had run away 
from the Austrians at Rieti), with sashes, ribbons, mustachios, 
and carbonari insignia and diplomas. Alors les poils Aaient a 
bon marché & Naples. Tuman bristles were cheap. I went to 
bed one night, leaving all the city most martially, and consti- 
tutionally, and /iberally whiskered and moustachioed; when -1 
awoke the next morning, you could not have found in all N 

a whisker or moustachio for love or money. Our tailor, w 
had been a national guardsman, a clubsman, a carbonaro of the 
intensest heat and the biggest moustachios, called for his bill 
for the Austrians were coming, and he could not tell what else 
might happen. I did not know him, he was so cleap shaved aud 
altered.” 

These anecdotes are all amusing, but they make 
little towards the object that Englishmen have really 
to ascertain. A certain policy has been pursued 
by our Government in the conflict of opimions, 
and we want to know whether it bas been a wise 
policy, firmly executed ; or « weak policy, carried out 
‘in vacillation. A slight recapitulation of our note- 
rious transactions will show that while one party are 
well-disposed to bespatter Viscount Palmerston and 
the Government with blame on all occasions, yet they 
have not pursued a wise and consistent course. 

ing back to a period antecedent to the year of r 

tions, men did say that our fleet was employed te 
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suppress the Liberal cause in Portugal on account of 
the influence of the Portuguese Court at St. James’s! 
The fact is unquestionable. We put down the rebellion 
of the Portuguese constitutionalists, under the pretence 
of preventing bloodshed. 

The French revolution of February, 1848, was a 
heavy piece of business, and we did not intermeddle. 
Previous to that date we had actively interfered in 
Italy. The tendencies of the Pecl Government, as 
already hinted, were favourable to Austria, to Naples, 
and to the established order of things. The Russell 
Cabinet was bound to take differcnt views on some 
topics, and therefore it patronised the Pope, Charles 
Albert, and Young Iialy. Viscount Palmerston had not, 
we are confident, the slightest design of creating great 
revolutions. He merely wanted to overthrow a few 

ms, and to erect others in their stead. He de 
sired to teach Prince Metternich some lessons in diplo- 
. He was willing to live on friendly terms with 
Pio Nono in exchange for his good offices in Ireland, 
which, however, were never afforded. Towards the 
House of Savoy he was desirous to show some patronage, 
because .it is respectable to take a monarch by the 
hand and to help him forward in the world. The Earl 
of Minto, an old Scottish peer—the head of all the 
Elliots—who occupies a position in the Cabinet, was 
ill, and wanted to see Italy. Two purses are open for 
defraying the cost of a journey in Italy, the private and 
the public. Lord Minto preferred the latter as the most 
ious. We remember very distinctly that he was re- 
presented in the House of Commons as a private noble- 
man, travelling onaccount ofhis health, but not authorised 
to represent his Court in any country. This turned 
out to be altogether wrong. Lord Minto travelled 
by sea in her Majesty’s vessels; by land, at the pub- 
lic charges—for a sum of £2,000 was voted ultimately 
to pay his hotel expenses, and we believe that he did 
incalculable mischief. The best policy of Britain was 
to do nothing—to meddle in no way with continental 
disputes, but to leave the combatantsto settle theirdiffer- 
ences as best they might without intervention on our 
. If, however, we were drawn into the quarrel our 
natural ally was not despotic Austria, but Austria re- 
formed. In opposition alike to Russia and France, 
on the principle of the balance of power, it was our 
interest to see Austria great and prosperous. We 
‘went wrong in making any active intervention, and 
still farther wrong in making it on the wrong side. 
All our proceedings were directed to weaken Austria, 
and to promote independent Italy or united Italy, a 
power that diplomatists must have felt to be impos- 
sible; but if possible, from its nature, half-French at 
the beginning, aud hostile to Britain. At Rome, Earl 
Minto forgot himself, and imagining that he was in 
Greenock, superintending his son’s election; or in Haw- 
ick, haranguing his brother’s constituency, is thus re- 
ported tomes 

“ After many inquiries, from persons the most different in con- 
dition and in political principles, I cannot gainsay, but must con- 
firm, the wide-spread story of the Roman balcony scene. I can 
Telieve his lordship of nothing but the tricolour flag. In the 
well-known narrative, the father-in-law of the Prime Minister of 
England is described as holdiog the revolution flag in his hand 
when he addressed the mob from the balcony of the Hotel 
@Earope. His lordship had no flag—there was no flag in the 
‘balcony —the tricolours were all below, in the street, with the 
aob, But the rest of the tale was true. The Roman patriots, 


‘ 








having heard accounts (no doubt much exaggerated) of his lor. 
ship’s ultra-liberal bearing in other cities in Italy, of the sympathy 
he had shown for the cause of unity and independence, and of 
the antipathy he had manifested, not only towards the Austriang, 
but also towards Italian dynasties and old-established goverg. 
ments, took him to be a man not sent by Lord Palmerston, byt 
sent by Heaven. They shouldered their flags and banners, and 
went in great crowds to the hotel, and there saluted his lordshj 
with shouts of ‘ Viva Lordo Minto! ‘ VivaiLughilterra! * Viyg 
la Regina Vitiora!’ &. As if highly gratified at the demonstra. 
tion, his lordship appeared in the balcony, and bowed to the moh, 
For a personage of his age and dignity, one might have thought that 
this might have sufficed. His lordship did not think so: he wea¢ 
on to speak or shout—and he shouted ‘ Viva Pio Nono!’ The 
sight and sound of a northern Thane, perched up in a balcony, in 
the seven-hilled city of the scarlet woman, and shouting long 
life to the ‘ Pope,” to the living Antichrist, would not be quite 
agreeable to a Presbyterian tenantry—would be almost enongh to 
make John Knox rattle his bones in his coffin and rise again, 
Earl Minto’s Presbytery may think of this hereafter. And, with. 
out being Presbyterians, many exist in England who would not 
‘upon religious grounds—quite approve of the exhibition: while 
there are many more who would condemn it upon other grounds, 
| But Lord Minto might be impelled to one small indiscretion by 
this loyalty and his gratitude; and as the Romans had shouted 
_ Long live Queen Victoria! he might have thought himself bound 
| to cry Long live Pius IX! But he stopped there ?—No! he did 
/not!—he went on to shout ‘Viva P'Independenza d'Italia!* 
| This last ery sounded in the ears of the Romans like a declara- 
_tion that England was all for the revolutionists; that England 
| wished to see the humiliation of her old ally Austria, and the ex- 
| pulsion of that house from Lombardy and every part of Italy, 
| They would not put any other interpretation upon his lordship’s 
balcony ‘demonstrazione;’ and their conviction that England was 
all for them—for them even to the vital point of engaging in a 
European war for the sake of them and their theories—was 
strengthened and more than confirmed by the antecedent of Lord 
| Palmerston’s unwarrautable and unaccountable letter to Prince 
Metternich, in which, at a period of great excitement in Italy, 
‘our Foreiga Secretary roundly taxed the aged Prime Minister of 
‘the Emperor Ferdinand with misruling and oppressing the people 
‘of Lombardy and the Venetian Provinces. The letter of the 
‘noble viscount was published in nearly every continental journal, 
and it gave an immense encouragement to the first Italian move- 
ment—to the men who called themselves reformers, revolutionists. 
Lord Minto’s treatment of the King of Naples, his patronage of 
the Sicilian rebels, the saluting of the rebel flag by the Bulldog, 
and the sequel of that performance, were some of the after events 
which enforced the meaning of the balcony scene, and the shout 
of ‘Viva l’ Independenza d’ Italia !’” 

The noble Earl might have known that a Roman 
mob was more excitable than a meeting of his sober 
jhinds in Roxburghshire. The manufacturing ope} 

ratives of Hawick would have heard a similar ex 
| pression from his lordship in favour of any cause if 
Dereon they were concerned without much emotion, be- 
cause they have learned to receive cautiously the state- 
ments of avowed diplomatists; but the Roman mob 
was zealous at the time for the independence of Italy, 
including, in the first instance, war with Austria; and 
Earl Minto’s transactions in that city, his waving of 
handkerchiefs and his balcony orations, were considered 
_by them nothing worse than declarations of war on the 
part of England against Austria for the Italian cause. 
The people for whom the sacrifice of an old alliance 
_was thus made were incapable of estimating the gift. 
The Italians are of different classes. ‘The aristocratic 
and educated classes resemble persons in similar situa 
tions of life elsewhere. The priests are not altogether 
sincere in their religious professions, and many lead 
lives of habitual hypocrisy. The literati—poets and 
philosophers, and, with them, tlie artists—are deeply 
tinged by the worst shades of French communism. 
The artisan and peasant class have not escaped the in- 
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fection, and these doctrines, mingled with considerable 
ignorance of the world, are not calculated to make 


Of Mazzini Mr. Macfarlane says: — 

“We recrossed the Tiber. A little beyond the bridge of St. 

elo was a glaring placard inviting the Roman citizens to a 
clab meeting, and under this placard some disciple of that fagi- 
tive, Joseph Guiseppe Mazzini, had written on the wall in cu- 
hital letters, ‘DIO E IL POPOLO’—God and the people. 

ini had used these words in his address to Pius IX., dated 
London, the 8th of September, 1847; for, though he had filled 
other men’s minds with madness, and had sent them to lose their | 
lives in premature attempts at insurrection, the prudent Joseph 
did not risk his own person in Italy until these revolutions were 
well advanced, and were thought to have the prestige of victory 
and full success. It could only have been out of deference to 
the opinions of some of the liberals, who have not attained to 
the height of his philosophy, that he did not put ‘ People’ first, 
and ‘God’ after, or that he did not omit the name of God alto- 
er, as an empty epithet of one of the ci-devants. Me told 
the Pope that Catholicism was lost in despotism; that Protest- 
gutism was losing itself in anarchy; that there were no longer 
any believers, but only superstitious men and hypocrites; and if 
he spoke of Heaven, it was a paradise, alla Mazzini, from which 
kings and aristocracies must be excluded; and if he patronised a 
republican divinity and the Idea-Religion—‘ Idea-Religione’—it 
was to be a god of his own making, an idea of his own concep- 
tion.” 

Mazzini is well known in London, and if his friends 
dislike this description they will probably contradict 
it. We are bound to accept the author’s statements 
with jealous care; because he dashes in an off-hand 
way at his man, making no concealment of his preju- 
dices, and therefore, perhaps, over-colouring his state- 
ments. He gives us the following account of another 
Italian statesman :— 


“Count Mamiani, who had formed the revolutionary ministry 
—a«at least inasmuch as the Pope, and Cardinals, and the liberals 
would allow him to take a lead—having contributed largely to 
involve all things in confusion, beat a retreat at that critical mo- | 
ment, when the retreat of Charles Albert became known, and | 
withdrew into Tuscany, where he drew closer his politieal and | 
elub connection with Guerazzi, and others of those demagogues | 
who were turning Florence into a second Rome, and who very | 
soon treated the Grand Duke as badly as the Romans had treated | 
the Pope. If Mamiani has not been belied, he followed up, in | 
a laical manner, the work which Padre Gavazzi had, cleriecally, | 
commenced at Leghorn, and he encouraged many of those move- | 
ments which ended in the Leghorn barricades. Mamiani had 
been an exile; he had studied, or completed his study of politics | 
in the Paris school. Fabbri, who succecded him at Rome, and | 
was now a sort of Prime Minister, had studied in the same school. | 
The philosophy of both was said to be the same—French and | 
materialist, or a philosophism A Ja Voltaire. The religious | 
people at Rome, who held them in horror, described them as a 
couple of rabid, rampant Atheists ; but to their friends said, they | 
were pure philosophical Deists. Strange premiers these for the 
vicegerent of Christ upon earth, for the representative of St. 
Peter, the head of the Roman Catholie Church,” 


We suspect strongly that Pio Nono had few zealous | 
believers amongst his learned and political subjects. | 
A groundwork of hypocrisy, like that existing at Rome, 
could not carry a strong edifice. The men were de- 
ceiving themselves and each other. Deceit may thrive 
on a small scale, but the deceit that involves a nation 
must reduce its power. The Romans are therefore 
night in seizing the sovereign power, and separating 
the civil from the ecclesiastical functions. Their sub- 
sistepce together was an act of hypocrisy in their cir- 
cumstances, and their severance is homage to good 
faith and honour. When we mention the communist 
principles of France as extremely prevalent in Italy, 
we do not proceed upon the statements in this parti-| 
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eular work alone. The opinion is held by moat. per- 
sons who have had an opportunity of forming .e 
correct estimate on the subject. As yet, the paride 
like the French Socialists, may be more powerful m 
noise and activity than in numbers, A small sect often 
occupies a large space in the world’s eye, from merely 
keeping itself prominent, and out of any manner of 
shade, in the glare of discussion, or even in the daring 
of crime. A hope of this nature may exist for Italy; 
but, after allowing it all due weight, yet there remain 
behind so many disturbing causes, that the e i 
tion of the country from civil tyranny, and the evils it 
engendered, is not to be expected by the formation of 
Parliaments; or the general and united action of 
the people is not likely to follow instantaneously on 
the formation of a constituent assembly. Many par- 
ties deny that the Italians were subjected to. any sort 
of civil tyranny. ‘The Papal dominions had been ill 
administered, and the liberty of the subject had not 
been even carefully preserved. The feelings towards 
the governing power were there perhaps harsher than 
in any of the other native Italian states. In the do- 
minions of Charles Albert the people were well go- 
verned. Internal improvements were progressing 
rapidly, The Piedmontese and Savoyards were an- 
nually becoming wealthier. Their towns were increas- 
ing in population, in appearance, and in every con- 
venience. The rapid advance of the people in this 
small state is best seen from the tenacity with 
which they adhered to their king amid reverses 
that were created by his own ambition. The 
Tuscans were governed in the mildest manuer, Italy 
never had a gentler tyrant than the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. ‘This people, accordingly, rose rapidly in 
every symptom betokening wealth and happiness. Flo- 
rence and Leghorn were two of the finest cities in the 
world. Villas and villages were multiplicd rquid and 
round them. ‘Their farms were remarkable for their 
fertility, and that fertility was the result of industry 
securcd and encouraged in the possession of its rights. 
‘The Neapolitans may have had more grievances to 
bear, although Mr. Macfarlane denies that, yet their 
happiness was clearly not quite so generally believed 


‘in as that of their Tuscan friends. ‘lhe Sicilians were 


the first revolters, and therefore they may have been 
unduly pressed: yet the fact stauds out that few cities of 
Europe made greater progress during the past ten years 
than Messina and Palermo, The people in the dukedem 
of Modena,a small state, were exposed to the petty exee- 
tions of a very small chief whom they quietly expelled, and 
there the matter might have ended. ‘Lhe people of Lucca 
aud her little principality believed themselves to be 
sufferers under various heavy burdens; and they drove 
away their Duke also, requesting a juuction with Tus- 
cany. ‘Ihis measure rendered necessary a financial 
inquiry, and the population of Lucca discovered, too 
late, that their Duke had expended amongst them a 
private fortune of nearly half a million sterling, over 
and above his receipts from their government during 
his reign. The Austrian States in Italy were, we under- 
stand, well governed in a material point of view. The 
industrious were well secured in their . Theex- 
actions of the aristocracy were curbed. ber of 
public works accomplished display energy im that. 
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The quiet streets; the canals of the mistress of the 
waters, were rapidly regaining the animated appearance 
that possessed them of old. Railways were constructed, 
or constructing, through various parts of these States. 
The Milanese seemed to be prosperous, and their city 
was increasing in magnitude and splendour. The 
peasantry and small farmers were undoubtedly pleased 
with their form of government, for the Piedmoutese 
officers and soldiers complain that, in the Inst campaign, 

These facts evince that the Italians were not tyran- 
nically governed in one meaning of the term. They 
were not heavily taxed. The laws were probably not 
ill administered. The material progress of the various 
states was not remarkably hindered. The formation of 
public works, and the facility of obtaining employment, 
were greater than in many other European countries. 
The signs of increased wealth were abundant. So far, 
therefore, as men were pleased merely to live and to 
enjoy the world, they were not debarred from happi- 
ness in Italy. 

We do not call this paternal mode of government 
satisfactory. A good despotism is not a fit state of 
existence for human beings. The people were entitled 
to manage their own business. Liberty of conscience 
was curtailed. The progress of knowledge was cliecked. 
The censorship of opinion was strict. The entire 
want of representation was galling to many persons. 
The vision of united Italy was a mirage that great or 
fanciful minds might contemplate innocently. The 
governments transacted the duties of civil adminis- 
trators well. They attempted to do other things entirely 
out of their province, and they failed. They struggled 
to preserve unity of religion, and they have not even 
succeeded in conserving superstition. They banished 
legitimate inquiry, and communism came stealing in 
without discussion. A Roman priest gives the follow- 
ing graphic description of its progress amongst his 


people:— 

“ He had a very neat and strong Fnglish carpet-bag, which 
he had deposited in one of half-a-dozen bed-chambers, which 
opened upon the sala. The waiter, a little boy, not knowing 
which chamber had been taken by the priest, or which by us, 
asked him if that were his sacco. ‘Hem, hem, quoth the 
priest, ‘if there is still the law of meum et tuum, I should cer- 
tainly say that the bag is mine. If, now-a-days, a gentleman 
aud a sacerdote can claim a right of property, [ should say hat is 
my property.” The boy grinned, with difficulty understanding 
that the carpet-bag was his, not ours. The ancient Arcipreta 
struck the haft of his knife on the table, looked at me with his 
bright eyes, and went off at score. ‘La propricta é un furto— 
property is a theft—po say those French communists, and some 
of our people are beginning to say it after them. Can there be 
anything so wicked, so insane, so monstrous? W hy? The little 
wren and her mate, the smallest of birds, claim a property in the 
nest they have made, and will fight for its preservation. It is a 
doctrine against nature. ‘Take away the right of property, and 
men will become worse than wild beasts in a forest.’ ‘I hope,’ 
said I, ‘it is not come to /Aa? in Italy.’ 

“* But it is coming fast to it,’ said the priest ; ‘the doctrine is 
spreading fast and far, and if it be not checked, the Lord have 

upon us who possess something—Dio abbia misericordia 
di noi che abbiamo he cosa.’ 

“* But this doctrine will become dangerous only by spreading 
among the mass of the people—it can scarcely have reached 
your peasantry yet—the influence of the clergy, and the resident 
country priests over your rural population used to be so great.’ 

“‘Tt was great—it is great, except where the evil spirit of 
paper gets possession; but that devil is stronger than 

their superstition. We are losing our influence even over the 
ignorant; I, who live much in the country, see we are gradually 
hosing it; but only and solely through the communists, who are 
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telling every poor man that he ought to be, and easily might 


be, rich. As for all this ranting about country, and political 
liberty and equality, and unity and independence of Italy, it may 
do among the citizens of Rome, but our peasants neither under. 
stand nor care anything aboutit. It is not by such appeals that 
our rural population are to be excited. Our revolutionists knoy 
this, aud, therefore, have they brought in this communism ig 


their aid.’ 
“ He went ona good while longer, but it was only to illustrate 


and enforce what he had said before. His argument, his tone 
were entirely worldly. He did not once appeal to any religious 
principle. With an Englishman, with a heretic, why wear any 
mask ?” 

All the accounts that we read of Italy contain cor. 
responding allusions. We do not refer to the news. 
paper correspondence, for the writers are necessarily 
so much occupied with the events of the day, that the 
under currents which really make events are over- 
looked. 

The British policy in Italy is unintelligible to all 
inquirers. The Italians do not understand, but they 
hate us. The moderate reformers distrust our wis- 
dom, and the republicans abuse our purposes. Earl 
Minto’s most injudicious expedition is ascribed by some 
[taliaa politicians to the old story of the Spanish mar. 
riages. They say that Austria, having connived at the 
proceedings of the French Government, in the affairs 
of the Spanish marriages, Viscount Palmerston decided 
upon making a diplomatic foray into the Austrian do- 
minions in Italy. The kingdom of Naples may have suf- 
fered from the same cause, for the Neapolitan monarch 
is nearly counected with the family on the Spanishthrone, 
and Viscount Palmerston wanted revenge. The affairs 
of Sicily were certainly out of our province. The Sici- 
lians were evidently not enlightened friends of liberty. 
They adopted a constitution whereby all public wor- 
ship, except that of Rome, was declared to be illegal. 
Viscount Palmerston’s representatives undertook to 
guarantee it in the name of the British people! When 
the Sicilian flag of revolt was raised, a British ship of 
war was first to salute it. The firing of a few pieces 
of artillery is a small matter, except in reference to the 
estimates for ordnance stores, and the cost of gun- 
powder; but in diplomacy this act was sufficient to 
have caused a war with Naples. We trampled on 
Naples because the country was weak. Ireland would 
have given a parallel case, if any ship belonging to a 
foreign government had recognised and saluted the 
green flag with the uncrowned harp :-— 

“ Among the many sights which grieved me at Messina, few 
grieved me more than this—to see officers of the British navy 
hand-and-glove with officers of the civic or national guard, and 
with leaders of the revolutionary rabble, walking with them in 
the streets, sitting with them in the coffee-houses, and (at least 
in outward show) fraternising with them. But this is but a con- 
seyuence of Lord Minto’s mission, and Admiral Sir William 
Parker’s partiality here; and afterwards, at Naples and at Rome, 
I received the fullest confirmation, and from the best of all autho- 
rities, of the fact that an English ship of war, stationed at 
Palermo, was the first to salate the revolutionary flag of Sicily, 
when hoisted to denote that the Sicilian Parliament had set 
aside their lawful Sovereign and our ally, King Ferdinand of 
Naples, and had elected the Duke of Genoa, second son of 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. This British ship was the 
war steamer ‘ Bulldog’ Commander Ashley Cooper Key, which 
had previously carried Lord Minto and his somewhat numerous 
family and suite to and from ports in the Mediterranean. Sach 
was the ‘indecent haste’ of Commander Key that he began topfire 
his salute before the Sicilians had finished theirs. The motive 
alleged for this haste was the anxious wish that the 





should salute the flag of rebellion before the French, for a ship of 











:y Gtandé République was lying at Palermo, and was quite sure 
pn the compliment to ths eniblem of Revolation. Had the 
French saluted first, they might have appeared more ardent in 
their Sicilian sympathies than the Engtish ; and so, forsooth! we 
must exhibit a disgraceful harry, and commit a military sole- 

' Jn this mancet have we been turning a race with the 
Vrerith, fof the favotir of insane insurrectionists and umprincipled | 
anarchists, half over Europe. Some people on shore at Palermo, | 
knowing that Commander Key was but a young officer, half sur- 
mised that he acted on his own discretion or indiscretion : that he 
had been carried away by his own private partialities ; but the next 
day Sir William Parket came to Palermo with his entire squadron, 
and salated the same flag. This could leave little doubt that Com- | 
mander Key had express orders for what ke had done ; bat he may | 
have carried the more zeal to the execution of these orders froin | 
his having previously had Lord Minto and his family so much | 
on board with him. Here, at Messina, as at Palermo, a man-of- | 
war, under the royal standard of England, was the first to salute | 
the revolutionary flag, leaving a ship of the freneh Democratic 
Republic to follow and imitate her performance.” 





The treaty with Naples was directly broken by Sir 
William Parker, who carried all his flect into the hat- 
bour, and led them with their broadsides opposite the 
royal palace, to help the negctiations proeceding unter | 
their guns. The expedition of the Neapolitans agaiiist 
Messina was to be stopped, and it is said would have} 
been stopped, if the English and French admirals had | 
not believed that it would be defeated. The Neapoli-! 
tans were successful, and then, but not till then, the | 
British and French admirals interfered, under pretence | 
of stopping the effusion of blood! When the battle 
was over, antl the victory wou, they wanted to sare | 
bloodshed! Their plan successfully prevented the 
pacification of the island at the time, and gave the 
Sicilians one chance more. ‘This conduct, unprincipled 
in every respect, must lead to Parliamentary inquiry. 
The character of the nation is affected by the couducet 
of its rulers, and suffers from their defiance of treaties 
and their reckless trampling on every law that regu- 
lates the transactions of nations. ‘The sickly plea that 
they acted for the promotion of constitutional prin- 
ciples is not applicable here, for the two contend- 
ing parties had adopted constitutional principles. 
The transaction was exactly similar to the Irish 
agitation and the trivial revolt for the Repeal of the 
Union. The Irish confederates never demanded 
from the British Government the complete sepa- 
ration of interests that British diplomatists _re- 
quired from Naples for their Sicilian friends. All our 
power was employed, without directly attacking the 
Neapolitan forces, in compelling a separation between 
Naples and Sicily on terms much worse than all our 
power has been eimployed to prevent in the case of 
Ireland. What principle—what consistency is mani- 
fested in these proceedings? A government acting in 
this way cannot expect respect, but must command 
contempt—and what has been the result? Russia 
ultimately interfered in behalf of Naples, and our 
diplomatists were silent. Their declamations and 
blustering were brought to a close, because they 
knew that the people of this country would not allow 
them to follow angry words by offensive deeds. They 
knew that they could not get into a general war; that 
their hands were tied up, and they were helpless. They 
never, probably, intended, or even conteniplated, a 
generdl war. They thought of nothing greater than 
how to revenge one petty injury by another. But the| 
people of Britain not permit the continuance of a 
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policy more suitable to the quarréls of schoolboys, thatt 
to the diplomacy of a great nati6n. 

Even the young Dake of Genoa, acting under thé ad- 
vice of his father, Charles Albert, refused the crown of 
Sicily that Earl Minto had been so anxious to 
for him. The political wisdom of the Piedmontese 
Court has nut been favourably exhibited in some recent 
transactions; but in this instance, at least, it revived 
again, and Charles Albert refused to take a step that 
would have destroyed the hope of reconciliation with 
Austria. Even our present allies despise our policy. 
French captains eriticise our proceedings, and are 
rather pazzled to find out a reason for Viscount Pal- 
merston’s haste in following M. Lamartine’s citeular 
to foreign powers :— 

“The King of Naples had not been allowed by France and 
England to dechire or maintain a blockade at Messina, Palermo, 
or any other poiut of Sicily. He had been deprived of one of 
tlie rights of war by those who had all along encouraged the re- 
tolt of his Si¢ilian subjects. A French frigate and an English 
war-steamer lay right in the port of Messina. The Neapolitan 
Steamer in the straits did tot dare to challenge our French steamer 


}{ —we had rebels to the King of Naples on beard of us, men who 
i} had been leaders in the revolt, men who had been occupied for 


weeks, sind soie df therh for months, in the island of Malta, in 
proctring the means wherewith to continue the contest—men 
tho hal threatened to murder, if not to eat, every Neapolitan 
they met With; yet were we allowed to glide past the king’s ship 
without a word said, or a signal exchanged, to come to anchor to 
the leeward of the Freach frigate, to communicate at onee with 
the éliore, and to land whomsoever or whatsoever we might think 
fit. Our French captain confessed that he had never known sueh 
tetits made in the law of nations as by his flag and ours in these 
Sicilian affairs; and that lie had never seen a war carried on like 
the present.” 

The French officers are probably not greatly ena- 
motred of M. Lamartine’s views regarding “ oppressed 
nationalities.’’ Amongst the present race of French 
officers the same bravery exists that has always cha- 
racterised their nation, but they may not be so anxious 
for crusading in Europe as their predecessors in the 
time of the elder Napoleon. They are determined 
first at least to secure their Napoleon. Mr. Mac- 
farlane met them in considerable numbers, and he 
says :— ,; 

“The French, as well men as officers, were courteous and well 
behaved. Thete was no boasting, no disputing, either amoug 
themselves or with us English. But I noticed here, as I had 
done elsewhere, that there was not a man among them that 
seemed to have any belicf in their republic, or in its duration, 
Some of them plainly, but cautiously, lamented the Revolution of 
February, and, without any reserve, rejoiced at the bloody defeat 
of the Red Republicans in June. But the generality of them 
spoke as if they considered the republic as a melancholy and an. 
expected accident, the effects of which must be patiently borie 
for 4 season.” 


The influence of our proceedings may be gathered 
from the following brief passage. Naples would have 


a good case against us for all the expenses of this 


civil war in a court of equity :-— 
“ As they grew warm, the Tuscan insulted the man of Genoa for 
being a Geuvese, and the Genoese reproached the man of Tuscany 
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and aristocratical England ; and then there were the frug r¢_ 
pullican United States of America, who could not 
to unite in a Holy Republican War—wa Santa 


ee 


knows that one armed Sicilian citizen is worth ten Neapolitan 
! And then, has not the French Republic promised so- 

to protect us and all people who rise against tyrants? 
have we not Lord Minto, and our old friends the English ? 
all this man’s vapouring and boasting, and his assumed 


# 


it 


“<In native steel and native ranks,” 


I thought I could discover that he was mainly, if not entirely» 
sustained by the hope of foreign aid and intervention. Nor could 
I be surprised that it should be 30 with him, and with the whole 
body of his countrymen, when I came to see how badly they were 
provided with the means of sustaining a defensive warfare.” 


We need scarcely say that all Viscount Palmerston’s 
exertions in their favour have not gained for us friends | 
amongst the communists of Italy. All their disasters | 
are charged on the English, and Carlo Atberto—the} 
only man amongst them who ever attempted to fight in 
behalf of Italian independence. We subjoin a long) 
extract that will show the respect gained by the unfor- | 
tunate monarch, and our Secretary of State for the | 


Foreign Department, for those persons in whose behalf. 
they had been engaged :— | 
“ We are steaming out of sight of Leghorn, and passing | 
in the smoothest water between Capraia and Gorgona, and | 
the mouth of the Arno. I was talking with a decent old | 
passenger, and regretting, with him, the blight which had | 
fallen up n the prosperity of the city we had just quitted. | 
A big burley republican took offenee at the convers.tion, | 
lle was a loud-voieed man, old enough to be wiser. I learned | 
afterwards that he was a native of Genoa, but had beer | 
for many vears settled at Livorno, where he bad mide a 
considerable fortune asa merchant and shipowner. He 
Lroke in upon us by flit'y denying that there was anything 
amiss in the city. Il asked him what be thought of the 
decayed trade, of the want of employment, of the poverty 
that was so rapidly spreading among the labouring classes! | 
He replied, that all this was Lut a temporary evil—that | 
trade would revive when the Grand Duke should be kicked | 
back to Austria. ‘ This will not happen just yet.” He said | 
that they conld wait. ‘But the poor people cannot wait! | 
Your men of the barricades are Legging, and extorting money | 
by a display of force.’ He could not deny the fact; but he 
pretended that few, very few, of the Livornesi had taken up | 
the practice ; and then he flew off into an extravagant and 
Llasphemons JauJation of the heroic people. ‘I do believe,’ | 
said he, ‘that God and the Saints in heaven cou'd not have | 
acted so divinely as our people of Livorno; or with so munch | 
He denied | 
that there was any rabble in Italy since the resurreetion: | 
he maintained that Guerazzi, and those acting with him, were | 
the greatest men in modern Europe, next to those who | 
had made the new French Republic; and he called me, 
an Englishman and an aristoc.at, who was, no doubt, | 
fattening on the robberies and rasealities of the oligar-|| 
chieal system, and the blood of the benighted Fnglish | 
ple! A lank, sallow, Genocse merchant took up the | 
cutgels for his compatriot, andhaving been almost six weeks 
in England, buying cotton-yarns and ealieos, he gave the | 
whole strength of his testunony to the facts that there | 
was a t deal of polities] ignorance in England; and 
that the aristoeracy did feed and fitten upoa the blood of | 
the people ; th t the people sadly wanted a revolution; and | 
that the chartists would have made one in April last, if it. 
had not been for a fradimento, and for three, waggon Joads | 
of gold that were dispersed among the people, and which | 
had been raised i soy Vietoria’s pawning her crown. 
jewels, and by all the tyrannising barons contributing. 
among themselves. The loud-voiced man, hike all his schoo! | 
in Italy and in France, coupled an affected veneration for | 
Bonaparte, with an affected enthusiasm for republican ins:i-. 
tutions, After having bribed his marsiia!s with our guiness, | 
and brought about his downfall by combining against him 
all the bloody tyrants of Europe, we had poisoned at St. 
Helena the greatest and best man of modern times. But 
English had always been ths sworn enemies of liberty 
civilization on the continent. But times had altered ; 
y was coming for a bloody vengeance. Everybody 
that the chartists, who formed nine-tenths of the 
lish population, would weleome a republican French 
and co-operate with it in establishing liberty, equality, 
raternity, The insular security was gone, now that 
were sieamers. All liberalised Europe—tulta f Europa 
join in a crusade against the monarchical 
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de Republican. Our mercantile — was declining ; 
theirs was rising. So was the trading navy of the 
Italians. The two sides of Italy, the shores of the Medj- 
terranean and the Adriatic, could now furnish thirty thousand 
good sailors. Spain was disgusted with us: DP 

tired of us: it was natural to believe that both these coyn- 
tries must follow the impulse of France; but whether re: 
publics or monarchies, both Spain and Portugal would 
themselves against England. This was an inevitable co 
quence of the progress of liberal opinions. And where would 
the perfidious Albion—Ja perfida Albione—find an ally ora 
friend? Austria was broken up; Prussia was going to be 
Republicanised ; Denmark and Sweden were nothing ; the 
French would soon have Belginm and Holland. Perfidiougs 
Alb’on could only hag the Russian bear ; aud his ee 
would soon be taken out of him by the brave Poles, aided by 
France and Italy. we ; 

‘* But how comes it,”’ said J, ‘‘if Austria is broken up, that 
she has given you such a beating ?” 

“* The eyes of the patriots flashed fire; they scre 
they roared. I thought the shipowner, who was fat as 
short-necked, would bave had an attack of apoplexy. They 
had not been beaten ; they had only been betrayed, infamous 
ly sold by that Judas Iscariot, Carlo Alberto, whose heart's 
blood would pay for it before locg.” __ 

‘* But,’’ said I, * Carlo Alberto and bis sons and his Pied. 
montese and Savoyard army were the only men who ) 
fought in this war. The rest of you either stopped at home 
talking big, or ran away on tie field.” 

‘* Per Dio Santo,”’ said the sallow-faced man, “‘ that wag 
all owing to lradimento.”’ 

‘* And because we were too few, and because we had a6 
money,” said the other, ‘‘ and, perhaps, because we had no 
discipline- Courage we have, and mure than enough! We 
wa ouly three things—imouey, discipline, and good gene- 
rals.” 

* Trifling wants,”’ sail 1; ‘‘ but having run away as you 
have done, and being beaten as you have been, a little mo 
desty would becotne you. If it were not for this interven- 
tion of England and France, Marshal Radetzky might be at 
Leghorn if he chose.” 

‘If it had not been for the interference of England,”’ 
roared the stout man, ‘* France would have had a tundred 
thousand men over the A!ps in last May, and by this time 
we Italiaus would have been with the French in Vienna, 
You have bribed General Cavaignac. But Cavaignae will 


|| not last long ; aud then you will see what France will do, 


This mediation is a piece of imposture—another tradimento! 
Talk of leaving Austria in Lombardy, which she has reeo- 
vered by treachery! We Italians will never consent toa 
peace so Jong asthere is an Austrian in Italy. If General 
Cavaignac should offer any terms short of the unity and 
vy 0g of all Italy, we will throw his conditions is 
bis face !’’ ; 
“ liere I was joined by an unexpected ally—a French tras 
veller—who told the shipowner that if they would not age 
cept the conditions which migbt be offered by the mediati 

oo ig they had better get ready to fight out their o 

attie. 

** But France wi!l assist us,”’ said the merchant. 

“ Then you will not and cannot fight your own battle? 
I do not believe that it will suit France just now to pro- 
voke a general war on your account.” # 

‘* am afraid,”’ said the merchant, ‘‘that you, Mons 
are not a man of right principles—that you are no true 
republican.” 

** And I,”’ replied the Frenchman, ‘‘am afraid that 
Italian republicans are a set of poltroons, who will talk 
ever and do nothing.” 

** Except the French gentleman, two English ladies, and 
ourselves, all on board were Italians, yet not a soul of them 
all took any part in the discussion, or seemed to be in anv 
way offended at the opinions which the Frenchman and I’ 
expressed. wd “4 nga one of the Genoese 
gers congratulated me on having told the shipowoer 
strong truths, od : 

“ He is rich,"’ said the Genoese, “and can afford to wait 
for better times ; but what are we to do who are . 
have plunged us into poverty and anarchy with | 
schemes, and their clubs, aud not one of them k 
we are to get out.” 


The author of these volumes has formed . 
opinion of the conduct and discipline of the 
tese armies ; and of everything in Piedmont, & 
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ic man, who is not of the extreme left, and of 

yi Reese the Abbé Gioberti, the Prime Minister at 
in. The Abbé is regarded by him in no better 

:ht than Mazzini. Both are literary men of celebrity 
in their own country, and their works are known and 
read over Europe. Gioberti, especially, was a favourite 
with the extreme party of Italy, and therefore he is 
not a favourite with Mr. Macfarlane, who was quite 
distressed by the multitude of his portraits that met 
him everywhere. Italian popularity is not long lived, 


and ere now we suppose that Mr. Macfarlane might 
have his revenge on the poor portraits of Gioberti. 
Many of the dealers in stuccoware were absolutely 
ruined when Charles Albert retreated before the Aus- 
trians. They had prepared large stocks of the Roman 
Pontiff and the Sardinian King; but who would buy 
them after the Pontiff was charged with treachery, and 
the King was defeated? Gioberti is likely to fall into 
similar disrepute, and our author’s prejudices against 
the clever Turin priest will then vanish :— 


' “The priestly polemical Gioberti was the one god of revolu- 
tionised Genoa, as the advocate and historical romance-writer 
Guerzzi was of Livorno. His portrait was everywhere; you 
sould not turn without seeing Gioberti peering at you through 
his spectacles. He has written one work of six volumes against 
the Jesuits, and all that he has scribbled on this one subject in 
pamphlets and newspapers would, no doubt, fill six volumes more ; 
but a face more jesuitical than his own (as portrayed in these 
spectacled portraits) I never saw in any real living Jesuit. His 
works seemed to form the principal stock of the booksellers ; the 
rest of their wares were very much the same as ihose we had 
found at Rome and Florence. Lamartine’s Girondin romance, 
which has indisputably contributed to what we have seen in 
France and Italy, and other parts of Europe, since February, 
1848, was very conspicuous, and very much placarded.” * * * 

“There was one bright particular star—one native Piedmon- 
tese—whom, of all the men in the country, I most desired to 
see. This was Silvio Pellico, the poet, and the prisoner of Spiel- 
berg. I had had a glimpse of him at Milan, in 1820, a few months 
before his arrest. He was then interesting only as the author 
of ‘ Francesca di Rimini ;’ but he was now far more interesting 
by his misfortunes, and the most angelic spirit with which he | 
had supported them—and his account of his imprisonment has 
ten times more poetry in it than all the verses he has ever written. 
I might have brought a letter of introduction to him from Rome, 
bat I was there told he was not at Turin, bat at Saluzzo, his native 
place. At Turin, they could not, or would not, tell me whether he 
was here or there. My inquiries elicited only this, that he who 
had done so much honour to his country, and who had suffered 
so much for being Jeagued with those who would have expelled 
the Austrians from Lombardy in 1821, was an object of hatred 
and contempt with the Liberals of the present day, who were 
talling him a Jesuit, a cursed Jesuit, a miserable Jesuit. Since 
the publication of his book about Jesuits, or rather since the po- 
litical ascendancy obtained by the priest Gioberti, the standard 
term of abuse is ‘ Gesuifo.’ With the rabid revolutionary party 
* Le mie Prigioni’ had never been a popular book, and the poet 
had never been a popular man since the day that he announced 
in that book that he forgave the authors of his captivity. The 
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effect of his long sufferings had been a religious resignation, and 
a revived spirit of Christianity. No betier effect could have 
been produced by misfortune. But the Ultra-Liberals, who 
wanted him to curse the Emperor Francis, and the whole At’ 
trian race, set down his religion as hypocrisy, and called 
him a tarncoat before they began to call him a Jesuit—a base 
turncoat, a low-spirited fellow, who preferred living in peace 
and quietness at home among his relatives to an exile in Paris or 
London—a shameless slave, who had not spirit enough to resent 
his injuriés, and cry out ‘ Vendetia!’ Then poor Silvio Pellico 
had a brother that chanced to be a priest or a member of some 
monastic body. At Turin, they called the brother a Jesuit, and 
said that he really belonged to that society. A gentleman of the 
city, who had been civil and kind in other respects, flatly refused 
to inquire for me whether the poet were in Tarin or not. 
‘ Silvio Pellico,’ said he, ‘is not what he was. He is a Jesuit, 
and half an Austrian besides. He is a man with whom I will 
have nothing to do. But there is a great man, a true patriot, 
to whom I will introduce you myself with great pleasure—I 
mean our great Vincenzio Gioberti.’ 

“* And the Abbé Gioberti, said I, ‘is a man with whom I 
will have nothing to do. I am studying how to avoid the sight 
of him. I wish I could avoid the sight of his ugly portraits.’” 


The history of all our recent diplomatic proceedi 
in Italy, and the prospects of Italy itself, are alike 
painful. Our Government, by abstaining from the 
display of factious partialities, formed only to gratify 
still more facetious prejudices, might have exercised a 
most salutary influence on the continent. 

The proper policy of Great Britain is non-interven- 
tion with continental quarrels. When that rule is 
ever departed from, it should be in favour of some 
great principle; to assist some oppressed people; to 
rescue some weak nation from destruction; but not, 
surely, to interfere betweentwosectionsof the samestate; 
not causelessly to irritate powerful nations with whom it 
is our business neither to marry nor to give in marriage, 
but to sell goods; not so to embroil our relations with 
other states that we must interfere with the domestic 


[| arrangements of royal families—be irritated because 


a young lady is induced to marry somebody whom our 
Foreign Secretary dislikes—to threaten war because 
our diplomatists turn out to be the worst matchmakers 
in a struggle, and then endeavour to compensate for 
the disappointment, by embroiling twenty or thirty 
millions of people; good customers to our : 
and with whom, by prudent and conciliatory measures, 
our trausactions might be indefinitely increased, — 
Our foreign relations should be regulated. by the 
great principle of doing by others as we should, wish 
them to do for us. It cannot be consistent with this 
principle, to endeavour to force on other nations mea- 
sures that we resist when applied to our own cirewm- 
stances. Either Viscount Palmerston should vote for 


the Repeal of the Union with Ireland, or the course pur- 
sued by his agents in Sicily was highly objectionable. 





PASSY ON ARISTOCRACY, PRIMOGENITURE, AND ENTAILS. 


Taat country is held to be the most prosperous 
and happy which contains within its limits the 
largest amount of wealth. A nation is reckoned 
rich and great which can buy largely, which has 
vast trade and commerce, and the ships of which 
are seen traversing the seas in all directions. Eng- 
land, in some measure, answers to this description ; 
bat her greatness is circumscribed, her wealth de- 
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creased, her commerce curtailed, her happiness 
rendered impossible, her population rendered per- 
manently miserable, poor, and wretched, by the 
existence of the three great anomalies which form 
the heading of this article. En 
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nations, because a few Conservative twaddlers have 
tried to saddle such a system on their respective 
lands. 

Bat amongst all the really great publicists and 
politicians of Europe the source of admiration is, 
not how great England has grown with her con- 
stitution, but how great she has grown in spite of 
it. It is the energy, industry, and genius of the 
people which they envy; not our relics of feudalism 
and a state of barbarism. 

The whole fabric of our constitution rests on a 
gross middle-age injustice, as crying an evil as any 
of those abolished in France by the great revolu- 
tion, on primogeniture and entail, two monstrosi- 
ties which have outstood the progress of civilization 
to this hour. Curtail them, abolish the crying evil 
of land monopoly, and the envy of surrounding na- 
tions would be sorely shorn of its power and influ- 
ence. 

M. Passy, recently appointed Minister of Finance 
in France, published, some years ago, a work, of 
which an able translation has just appeared,* which 
isa clear statement of the evils of aristocracy, primo- 
geniture, and entail. M. Passy, at the period at 
which he wrote, living under a monarchy, professed 
a belief that his views were compatible with mo- 
marchy. But experience has disproved this. 

The Bourbons believed, as did Louis Philippe, 
that monarchy must rest, to be permanent, on the 
oligarchy; and great efforts were made during 
their reigns to restore entails and primogeniture. 
Their efforts were defeated; but M. Passy, to warn 
his countrymen from being deluded in future days, 
wrote the work now under examination, as well as 
his able work on large and small farms. 

Indeed France is a living proof of the evils of aris- 
tocracy. Its awful position before the revolution, and 
its comparatively prosperous condition now, result 
from different conditions of the aristocracy. People 
are apt to doubt if revolutions ever produce any 
good. But these learned pundits can never have 
used their powers cither of reason or observation. 
England, France, and the United States, owe 
whatever prosperity or liberty they enjoy to revolu- 
tion, which men decry so furiously when near, and 
admire so zealously when afar off. Cromwell did 
more for England than any legitimate king ever 
did, as did Napoleon for France, and Washington 
for America. But all these were children of revo- 
lution ; and the first and the last would gladly have 
avowed it, if they could; while the second was born 
in revolution. ‘ —- 

M. Passy opens by pointing out the origin of 
aristocracy, which, in early stages of society, was a 
useful institution, aiding the progress of civili- 
zation :— 

“Look at India, Ethiopia, and Egypt; from the most remote 
antiquity, in these countries, privileged orders held the laborious 
classes under a writhing yoke. Look at the states of ancient 
Greece, and you will find slavery to be the fixed and sorrowful 
lot of the masses ; and never did the terms aristocracy and demo- 


cracy signify in them anything else than the distribution, more 
or less unequal, of political right among freemen.” 





* Aristocracy, considered in its relations with the Progress of 
Civilization. From the French of H. Passy. London: Arthar 








The melancholy fact that slavery was the rule ig 
ancient days, openly and without disguise, in g 
great measure explains aristocracy. In Athens 
and Sparta, as well as in Rome, there were govern. 
ing classes, and classes in servitude. Feudalism 
was but a natural sequence in more modern times to 
those early forms of privilege, and also in part a 
consequence of agricultural life, in which leaders 
being required and selected, those chosen in course 
of time contrived to make their once paternal rule 
hereditary. In infant states, both in town and 
country, the protection of an eminent warrior was 
always useful, though in most instances the soldiers 
ended by encroaching. The tribute, paid at first 
voluntarily, they soon exacted as a right, while 
many received land from the weak, unable them. 
selves to protect their property. Passy shows :— 


“ At a later period, other circumstances completed the conso. 
lidation of the aristocratic supremacy. Society developed itself; 
with an augmentation of the means of subsistence, the result of 
the progress of industry, the people multiplied ; and, by little and 
little, social relations and interests becoming extended, diversified, 
and complicated, the skill requisite for public business was found 
to exceed the capacity of the multitude doomed to painful toil, 
From that time it was on the great, that is, on the rich, because 
they alone were in a position favourable to the cultivation of their 
minds, that the task devolved of providing for the wants of a 
growing civilization: legislation, war, justice, all became concen- 
trated in their heads; and as they did not forget to impress on 
the laws made under their influence a direction fitted to extend, 
strengthen, and perpetuate their natural advantages, in a short 
time the people, dazzled by the hereditary lustre and power of 
the privileged families, became accustomed to consider the offshoots 
of these families as their masters.” 


The fact that the feudal lords were ignorant was 


nothing ; they were usually less ignorant than the 
commonalty. At all events, the humbler classes 


thought so, which gives our author an opportunity 
of making a very shrewd observation :— 


“The people have often been accused of a,blind presumption. 
Interested declaimers have been pleased to represent them as re- 
jecting with an ignorant impatience the check of the most wise 
and tutelary laws. History shows us the reverse of this to have 
been the case. Read its annals: far from justifying this blame, 
they show that there is in the governed such a love of order and 
disposition to submission, that they invariably allow the Govern- 
ment to go beyond its legitimate hounds, and to arrogate to itself 
those prerogatives whose injustice strips them of their most sacred 
rights. Is it needful to cite other proofs of this than the slavery 
under which the populations of antiquity groaned, or the humi- 
liations endured up to our time by the most numerous classes? 
True, there have been revolts caused by the most intolerable suf- 
fering ; revolutions that have substituted for iniquitous and op- 
pressive forms of organization institutions more favourable to 
equity; but these events even attest that if there be in mah aa 
instinctive justice in advance of the laws, and leading to their 
reform, there exists also in the masses a sort of social conscience 
which makes their intellectual capacity the standard and measure 
of their pretensions in the matter of political mghts. So long as 
the masses remain bent down under the yoke of ignorance and 
destitution, unfitted for taking a part in public affairs, they are 
seen to resign themselves to a noxious but necessary dependence, 
and an aristocracy disposes freely of their destiny.” 


He then adds :— 


“ This state of things, however, has a necessary term. The na- 
tural attribute of wealth and intelligence, power, always tends to 
follow their diffusion ; it extends, concentrates, or contracts itself 
with them ; and the greater part of revolutions are only the ¢ot- 
seqaences of their displacement. In order that an aristooraey 
should preserve an immutable supremacy, it would be necessary 
that no change should take place in the intellectual and economical 
condition of the community ; and that is searcely In- 
dustry is essentially progressive ; it developes even in spite 








af the obstacles which legislation opposes to it; and in proportion 
as labour, better directed, obtains a higher remuneration, the labo- 
rious classes naturally acquiring wealth and intelligence, the do- 
minating caste loses something of its superiority. Nor is this 
ajl; classes who enlighten and strengthen themselves learn the | 
tolas of those rights which ignorance had caused them to abdi- 
cate; in a short time interest prompts their recovery, and as| 
power passes to their side, it becomes more and more difficult for | 
the weakened aristocracy to retain under its yoke subjects eagerly 
bent on obtaining liberties alike necessary for their moral dignity 


and the increase of their material well-being.” 


This was seen in ancient days at Rome. The'| 
atricians, in the beginning, governed without con- 
trol; they alone were considered capable of rule. 
But tlie plebeians, at last, becoming rich, intelli- | 
nt, and educated, forced from the minority those | 
rights which the aristocracy had the atsurd preten- 
sion to think inherent. Nobody denies the value 
of this class in ignorant ages; but mankind would 
commit an act of extreme folly in surrendering | 
their government to an oligarchy because the an- | 
cestors of that oligarchy formerly performed great, 


services. 
But commerce and trade are, by their wide-spread | 


benefits, by their irresistible progress, annihilating | 


PASSY ON ARISTOCRACY, PRIMOGENTTURE, AND ENTAILS. 


Beccaria has said—and Passy opens his chapter 
‘on the: distinctive character of the laws whith 
constitute an aristocracy,’ with the quotation— 
“amongst men united in societies we remark a 
continual tendency to concentrate privileges, power, 
and fortune in the hands of the minority, and to 
award to the many only depression and misery.’’ 
Despite the triteness and reconditeness of this truth, 
there are writers and journalists who have sufficient 


|| fully to ask, “ Will a vote make a poor man an atom 


less poor ¢”’ 


But all thisis absurdity. The people are deeply 
interested in annihilating every remnant and relie 
of feudalism; for, as our author observes, “ Clergy, 
communes, monarchs, administrative or judicial 
hierarchies—all those that have possessed power— 
have used it so as to promote their private advan- 
tage or ambition; all ruling bodies have, in their 
turns, encroached on the general rights, and have 
made the spoils of the multitude their pedestals. "’, 

He then shows the iniquity of laws made merely 
to perpetuate these injustices, and says of the legis- 
lative scaffoldings which support the dominating 
classes, ‘‘all of them have been so many con- 








the very essence of aristocratic power. It was the || trivances for wringing from the people, in order to 


possession of wealth by a few which gave them. 
such power. But the progress of the useful arts, | 
of commerce, the lamp of civilization, of labour, | 
widening the sphere of production, placed wealth | 
in other hands; and rich traders competed with the | 
corn-dealers, potato-growers, turnip-sellers, timber. 
merchants, who, though living by selling, because 
their produce arose from land, stupidly considered | 
themselves something -above shopkeepers. The. 
new-rich began naturally to strive with the old-. 
rich for a share in rule; and the nations of the 
earth, perceiving the increasing inconveniencies of 
feudalism, saw the balance with satisfaction. 

“In fact, however suitable aristocratic forms might be to times | 
when war was the great business of society, agriculture the sole 
industry, and landed estate the only means of distinction, these | 
forms, in general, present no guarantee for new social existences, | 
for the modes of individual and collective activity which the wants 
of a more advanced civilization give birth to.” 


The natural result of the great power in the | 
hands of the aristocratic class was, in early times, | 





the formation of other classes; and in the 12th and | 
13th centuries we find the artisans forming com- | 


munal associations against the fighting class, Thus 
arose corporations, guilds, companies, &c., which | 
were petty aristocracics, it is true, very tyrannical | 
to the poor, but still restraining the rapacity of the. 
governing order. Subsequent events annihilated 
these communes, and admitted the people to a share 
in the government. 

“It was,” says Passy, “nevertheless, not with- 


out struggles and conflicts that they reached this 
point.”’ 

“If faets give birth to institutions, these in their turn re-act 
upon facts; and the aristocracy, protected by exclusive and spo- 
lintory laws, which it had enacted in the days of its omnipotence, 
derived from them immense means of conservation and resistance. 
For a long time it braved all the efforts of a ion desirous 
of freedom ; and, in spite of the events of the French Revolution, 
We see it still exercise, in the greater number of the countries of 
Europe, a domjnation as pernicious to the independence ss it “is 
oe ha interests of the more mumerous orders of the 








bestow upon the minority those blessings designed 
by Providence to recompense the efforts of all.”” 
Passy sees some difference, however, in an aris- 
tocracy under a republic, and in an aristocracy 


under a monarchy:— 


“ Absolute masters in the state, deriving from the exercise of 
their sovereign functions the strength requisite for their preserva- 
tion, republican aristocracies usually confine themselves to de- 
priving the people of all participation in public affairs. Among 
them the desire of riches yields to the fear of the dangers at- 
tached to their accumulation; and, as it is nearly umpossible to 
rob the humbler classes without producing this result, their 
laws, instead of consecrating the inalienability of landed pro- 


|| perty, have always a tendency to maintain « jast equilibrium 


among the private fortunes of individuals. 

“ How could a monarchical nobility, without the support of ter- 
ritorial wealth, defend its prerogatives, exposed as they are to 
the hatred of the people and the aggressions of royalty? Fa 
from having to dread the concentration of property, it is only by 
availing itself of the advantages attached to opulence that it can 
keep up an imposing appearance and the safety of the caste 
depends entirely on the fortunes of its chiefs. Thence originate 
a multitude of laws, made, as jurists tell us, in the view of pre- 


|} serving the name, arms, and splendour of noble families, Thenes 


arose the law of primogeniture, which prevents the dispersion of 
the estates of each of them; thence came entails, trusts, and 
lineal distinctions, which insure to these families the irrevocable 
possession of them. If the nobility had not been firmly in- 
trenched upon a space, the aecess to which was barred to the 
rest of society, it would long ago have fallen inte obscurity.” 


Some aristocracies have carried their depredation 
farther. In Poland and in Russia none but nobles 
could possess land at all; and we see in the present 
position of these two countries what the unre- 
strained advantages and pleasures of sueh an aris- 
toeracy are. Of coarse, the oligarchs have in all 
these acts an object. But Passy shows the fearful 


results of the system, while he points out the ad- 
vantages derived from a partial abandonment of the’ 
intolerable injustice :— : 


“ Where was the torch of arts and civilisation first relumed? In 
those countries where servitude disappeared soonest—in the re- 
publics of Italy and the free towns of Germany, where men, able ’ 
to raise themselves to wealth by labour, put forth all the strengtls , 
of their intellectual and physical faculties; agriculture, science, 
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the fine arts, trade, manufactures, all flourished anew, all re- 
vived under hands freed from the shackles of feudal servitude; 


and the rest of Europe, to become prosperous, had only to follow 
in the path which they struck out, At the present day we 
see what are the consequences of the inequalities which exist in 
the economical and moral. condition of nations—misery, igno- 
rance, slavery. Such is still, among those of the Sclavonic race, 
the sad lot of the people, indifferent to the perfecting of an in- 
dustry whose fruits would merely serve to increase the pride of 
their masters. Comfort, education, and liberty are, on the con- 
trary, the boon of those who were once the serfs of the feudal 
barons. It is because in France, as well as in Germany and 
England, the nobility not having been able to dispossess entirely 
the inferior orders, the latter have had in property a base of 
action, a place of refuge for displaying their industrial powers, 
and, by the progressive accumulation of commercial riches, rais- 
ing themselves to better destinies.” 

In his third chapter, Passy describes the institu- 
tions which privilege the aristocracy in the different 
monarchies of Europe ; and though things have 
changed somewhat since he wrote to us, the theme 
is still deeply interesting. The Sclavonic system, 
the Spanish system, are pointed out. In Spain, 
perhaps, more than anywhere else, the cruel evil of 
class is apparent. That fine country is perishing 
a victim of bigotry and feudalism. He then 
sketches the scheme of entail, that Jesuitical plan 





for the prevention of the progress of civilisation, 


| 


and for the perpetuation of injustice, antiquatej 
ideas, and misery :— 


“What is important at present is,” says Passy, “to discers 
the consequences of these institutions; and here there is no room 
for mistake, so much is their injustice evident and palpable. By 
confiscating to the profit of a small number of privileged families 
a vast portion of the social patrimony, not only do those institg. 
tions take from the masses the power of arriving at the disting 
tions and advantages of property, but, moreover, by favouring 
the gradual concentration of wealth, they operate so as to retain 
them under the humiliating yoke of misery and vice. There are 
no means of depriving these laws of so baneful an influence. 
Could we even succeed, in order to mitigate the evils of the ing. 
quality of fortunes, in preventing the union of entailed lands jp 
the same hands, the principle of exclusion would not less exist to 
the injury of the rest of the community; and never would wealth 
find its natural level. Thus it is probable, that but for the pre. 
judices and the moral causes which condemn the dominating 
castes to a ruinous idleness, and militate in favour of the active 
classes, the whole soil of a country would by degrees have passed 
into the hands of those who, at liberty to add to the wealth eg. 
clusively conferred on them, had no diminution of it to fear.” 


M. Passy is the first minister of finance in recent 
times and in European countries who has discussed 
so fully the topics embraced in his work; and his 
arguments may meet with more respect, because it 
has been supposed that he possesses considerable 
financial talent. 








__— 


LOVE’S ELOQUENCE. 


BY E. H, BURRINGTON, 
Author of “ Revelations of the Beautiful,” &c. 


There’s not a day of sunshine now 
To awaken fay or fairy; 

Then meet me with thy brightest brow, 
And make it summer, Mary. 

The cold hath robbed of half their bliss 
The robin and the starling; 

Then give me back thy warmest kiss, 
Oh, give it back, my darling. 


° 
I lean upon thy heaving breast, 
Love’s own serene dominion, 
As sweetly as a babe could rest 





Upon an angel’s pinion. 





And, wordless in thy soft caress, 
The heart seems never lonely, 

As if the will and power to bless 
Exist in silence only. 


I would not carelessly invite 
One word of joy or sorrow : 
Be silent as the stars to-night, 
A gossip be to-morrow. 
This dreaminess is all divine, 
And soul is all acuteness ; 
Earth breathes in every word of thine, 
And heaven lies in thy muteness. 
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My Uncle the Curate. 
man & Hall. , 


In Three Vols. London: Chap- | the breach as in the observance. It is not the only novel 
, of a similar purport in our possession, We expected, 


THE habit is common of using novels as a means of || indeed, to have cast two or three of them behind 
describing social life, social errors, and the manner in! us this month; but we find “the Curate” is likely 


which they might be avoided, 
sented a wide field for these purposes. The novelist is 
able to indulge his fancy freely without leading any read- | 


Ireland has always pre-'|to occupy our available space, although we have ‘no 


intention of abridging the tale. It is a common 
enough story. Two sets of people are introduced; one 


ers out of Ireland to suppose that he is drawing an alto- | of whom are good, and the other bad. A medium qua- 


gether ideal picture. “My Uncle the Curate’’ is by, 
the author of the “ Bachelor of the Albany,’’ and the 
“ Falcon Family.’’ Its style is not, we think, an im-| 


provement on his former works. The narrative is run) 
into three volumes, when it should have been one only. | 
The conventional rule of three volumes, although ser- | 
viceable to the libraries, and therefore followed by the | 
publishers of novels, is quite as much honoured, often, in| 








lity, neither very good nor very bad, are also intro- 
duced ; and the usual accompaniments of incidental 
people occur, of whom no means of forming an opififon 
are given, The novel opens at Cambridge, at the com- 
mencement of the long vacation, with a young man, bo 
has comparatively little to spend, and nothing todo. «The 
novelist represents this young gentleman, worth £200 
per annum from an Irish property which he had never 








; 
| 


‘gs in poverty, and dependent on the bounty of 
an ok gentleman, a merchant in the south of Spain, who 
was a rejected suitor of Mr. Vivyan’s mother—Mr. Vivyan 
§e'the name of the young student-—and who ultimately 
leaves his fortune to her son. Novelists would take 


healthier grounds by telling young gentlemen that they 
can enjoy the world, be independent, and save money 
on £200 per annum. We are not to run over all the 
labyrinths of this tale; but there are two or three descrip- 
tive passages that we may quote. The first relates to 
Mr. Vivyan’s life at Cambridge, and the hardships of 
a single gentleman who, with £200 annuaily, knows not 
where to betake himself :— 


“The day was warm, but not sultry, and Vivyan was sitting, 
or more properly lounging, jn a chair too capacious for his size, 
and too luxurious for his standing, at a small, but very solid, 
table, close to a tall, narrow window, with an infinity of minute 

. The window stood wide open to admit the genial sunshine 
and the delicate air. A man is known not better by his com- 
ionships than by the arrangements and aspect of his chambers. 
The disorder of Vivyan’s was not inelegant or vuigar, but still it 
was disorder; there was a negiigence that denoted the indolent, 
or at least the erratic, student; it looked as if there had been a 
battle of the books, and the papers had the appearance of having 
been blown about like the leaves in the Sibylline grotto. There 
were places for books and papers, but nothing was exactly in its 
plice. An open piano was strewed with French mathematics, 
easily known by their blue and pink rote de chambre. The floor 
adjacent was encumbered with a chaos of loose music. A deep, 
comfortable sofa seemed to be used as a general repository for 
articles of all sorts, useful and useless, necessities and luxuries, 
hats, canes, brushes, pamphlets, boxes, umbrellas, and cigars. 
All looked careless and desultory, a study in a state of siege. The 
table was a wilderness of writing materials, pens, ink, paper, 
envelopes, sealing-wax, seals with antique devices dispersed in all 
directions, like people in a panic; the books were so multifarious 
as to afford no grounds for concluding, with any confidence, what 
branch of study was most in cultivation, or what profession, if any, 
was the student’s aim. There were books of mathematics, history, 
metaphysics, poetry, politics, a work on geology, and a volume of 
‘Quentin Durward.’ You could scarcely decide what was the 
young man’s immediate pursuit. A volume of Hobbes was open 
before him, but other books were open too; Claudian, Shelly, and 
a treatise of ‘Conic Sections.’ He was reading none of the 
three, but seemingly watching the swallows as they darted across 
the window. 

“He was not an idler; only a literary truant. Mental re- 
finement was written on his brow; it spoke in his eye, but the 
intellect was of an unfixed and airy character. A sheet of paper 
that lay there amongst the other straggling leaves let you fully 
into the story of his mind. It was covered with a maze of cha- 
racters and hieroglyphics, algebraic symbols, Greek verses, geo- 
metrical lines, and lines of English poetry, the exactest possible 
type of the state of intellectual vagrancy. 

“A picture stands on the mantel-piece; a green curtain covers 
it—let us draw it aside—ah! what a face! what supreme beauty ! 
A face that Raphael might have painted. And how like is it to 
Vivyan! We have said that he was handsome; he must have 
been so, indeed, to have resembled that lovely portrait. If his 
features had a fault, it was owing to their resembling their ex- 
quisite original only too closely—the style was too delicate and 
feminine. But then his youth was some excuse; at least it was 
& fair apology for the smoothness of his upper lip, which was 
only beginning to be shadowed by the promise of a moustache. 
His hair was fair, and where its thick clusters were parted with 
“artless heed’ in front, they displayed a forehead of brilliant 
whiteness, and the most intellectual form. His eve was blue, 
mild, bright, but with something of dreaminess, or languor, in 
its very brilliancy. It was, however, not the languor of sen- 
saality; nor was that the character of his mouth either, although 
it was still further, perhaps, from indicating the energetic and 
heroic qualities. Upon the whole a physiognomist of no very 
reat acuteness might have divined what was indeed the truth, 
that Frank Vivyan was a young mau of great attractions and 
brilliant parts, but deficient in the hardier qualities of perseverance 
aad self-reliance, which so frequently conduct minor talents to 
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eminence, while great abilities, unnstrengthened and unsustained 
by them, are often destined to shame their possessors and disap- 
point the warld, If Vivyan escaped these dangers, it was owing 
to the force of circumstances. Had he been left to be thearchi- 
tect of his own fortune, it is probable the fabrie would never 
have been raised. 

“ Vivyan was the younger of two brothers; he had lost his 
mother early, and his father (an imprudent man) some years pre+ 
vious to the present period. You will easily believe that in point 
of fortune he was no Crcesus: his havings in money, like ‘ his 
havings in beard,’ were a ‘ younger brother's portion.’ A small 
Irish property, vielding something under two hundred a-year, had 
descended to him from the maternal side—a revenue sufficient, 
with sharp economy, to maintain him in the position of a gentle- 
man, but totally insufficient to support the expense of the 
least costly form of university education. For this advantage, 
therefore, Frank was necessarily a dependent upon friendly aid. 
It was not from his brother, however, he received it: his brother, 
Sir Godfrey Vivyan, was a selfish and dissipated man, who, hav- 
ing inherited his father’s extravagance along with his estate, 
found his available income much too limited to supply his own 
frivolous or licentious pleasures. The benefactor of Vivyan was 
a distant relative, a wealthy merchant resident in the south of 
Spain, whom the young man had never so mach as seen. It was, 
of course, therefore, no feeling of personal affection or esteem that 
stimulated the munificence of this gentleman. Its origin was of 
a more tender, indeed of a romantic nature. In his youth, he had 
formed a passionate attachment to Vivyan’s mother; inexorable 
circumstances had not only prevented their union, but united the 
lady to another; time passed away, and with it the first bitterness 
of blasted prospects; but what can ‘ raze out the written troubles’ 
of the heart—‘ pluck from the memory the rooted sorrow’ of 
frustrated love and hope blighted? The rapturous fascination of 
Mr. Everard’s youth continued to be the tranquil charm and in- 
nocent solace of his old age. Having heard by report how 
strongly Frank resembled his mother, and that he had been left 
but poorly provided for, Mr. Everard was irresistibly impelled to 
promote his advancement in the only way that seemed open to 
him; and he proceeded to the attainment of his object with a 
delicacy and frankness that left the young man no alternative but 
to accept the kindness ingenuously, or inflict an ungracious wound 
through a mistaken feeling of independence.” 


The description given here looks very like that of an 
idle young man; not deficient in talent, but greatly want- 
ing in application. 

We should confess that the novelist allows the sufficiency 
of £200 per annum to support a gentleman with economy, 
but not to defray a University education. Well, the latter 
should be made cheaper. A young man may receive a 
very excellent education at Trinity College for, we think, 
less money. Edinburgh and the Scotch Universities gene- 
rally have turned out some excellent scholars, without in- 
curring a cost of more than half the money annually. 

Mr. Vivyan had a cousin, a young man of a very dif- 
ferent character, rich, and not knowing what to do with 
his money :— 


“Vivyan had a cousin, named George Markham, four or five 
years his senior—generous, brave, cordial, and manly—heir to a 
handsome fortune, and already in the enjoyment of so large an 
allowance as to place all the pleasures that became a gentleman 
liberally and lawfully within his reach. Virtuously more than 
intellectually educated, his tastes were happily innocent and 


aay not of the courtly train, 
Or city’s practice, but the country’s innocence? 





beauty, as most sportsmen are, particularly angler 
was oa renowned with the rod as the gun;—inder 
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was most addicted to, if not the only ones to which he had ever 
paid much attention, were old Izaak and his fly-book. 

“ Vivyan had not seen or known much of this relation of his 
uatil some short time after he was established at Cambridge. An 
accidental circumstance then brought Markham to that part of 
England, and he did not omit paying his fair cousinavisit. No- 
body was so winsome as Frank Vivyan; he was all openness, 
benevolence, gentleness, courtesy, and good humour. Markham 
was charmed with him; he perceived his mental superiority, but 
the perfect artlessness and modesty, nay the very supineness, of 
Vivyan’s character, prevented that superiority from being dis- 
agreeably felt by any body, even by those who were in the posi- 
tion of his intellectual rivals, which was not the case at all with 
Markham. Frank upon his part was an easy conquest. He gave 
his cousic his affections almost in the first hour of their acquain- 
tance; and embraced his invitation to Southampton without one 
thought of Legendre, or Mr. Peters his tutor. 

The life to which his cousin introduced him was delightfully 
idle. All the forms and varieties that ease aud idlesse ever took 
in a country house were at Vivyan’s disposal from cock-crow to 
sunset, There was not a work on mathematics in the library to 
remind him of his deserted studies, or a grave academic face at 
the table to recall the image of Mr. Peters. 

“ Markham was not motherless; but his mother, an eccentric 
woman of fashion, lived entirely between London and Paris; and 
his father, also an oddity, and an invalid to boot, was drenching 
himself abroad with all the waters of Germany. The house was 
thas abandoned to youth, and pleasure, which is youth’s business. 
Vivyan’s modes of enjoyment, however, differed in many respects 
from his cousin’s. Markham was active and athletic, full of 
animal spirits, as eager at everything he engaged in as if his life 
and fortune were staked on it, habitually an early riser, a man to 
eateh the larks asleep in their nest, and to make chanticleer crow 
if he neglected his duty. Vivyan, on the contrary, was addicted 
a little to his couch. He had probably, like most of us, witnessed 
in his time many more sunsets than sunrises. It is only meta- 
phorically that men in general are much given to worship the 
rising sun.” 


The two young men agreed to spend the summer in a 
yachting excursion round the coasts of Ireland and Scot- 
land ; but, so far as the book saith, they went no further 
than Ireland. ‘They had letters from a Lord Bonham to 
the rector of a parish in Donegal ; but as they were 
almost wrecked in his neighbourhood, the letters were 
scarcely requisite. This Mr. Spenser, the rector, was 
a Whig parson, a coutributor to the “Edinburgh Re- 
view,”’ an Eli to his son, a Socrates to his wife, and a 
faithful pastor to his parishioners, He lived during the 
tithe war; but although compelled, by a nervous scold, who 
was his wife, to leave the parsonage and resile in Dublin, 
he seems to have been highly popular amongst all classes 
—a good, easy man, with liberal notions, and more than 
an average share of talent -— 


“ Mr. Spenser had now been incumbent of the parish of Red- 
cross for about ten years. He came to it shortly after his mar- 
riage with his present wife (who was the step-mother of Arabella, 
Elizabeth, and Sydney), and her eldest child was now entering 
his eighth year. The benefice was a good one, worth from eight 
handred to a thousand pounds per annum, and haf been bestowed 
upon him by its patron, Lord Bonham, a nobleman with whom 
Mr. Spenser had formed a close friendship, originally at Eton, and 
subsequently at Cambridge. His lordship’s estate, which we have 
already mentioned, lay in the neighbourhood of Redcross; but 
there was no mansion upon it, only a shooting lodge, where he 
occasionally established himself for grouse-shooting or salmon- 
fishing. He offered his agency to his friend along with the parish, 
but although such a union of offices was a common thing in Ire- 
land at the time, Mr. Spenser’s strict notions of clerical duty and 
propriety revolted at it, and he firmly declined this additional proof 
of Lord Bonham’s friendship, although his increasing family ren- 
dered an augmentation of income a point of no small importance. 
The Rector had been more fortunate in his first than in his second 
marriage. His first wife was a woman of strong seuse, sterling 








worth, and great personal attractions. The beauties of her mind she 
transmitted to her daughter ELzabeth; those of her person only to || 
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Arabella. The present Mrs. Spenser was a discontented, intrac. 
table, selfish, and eccentric woman, and had been am invalid, and 
a most vexatious one, ever since the birth of her youngest 
keeping her bed-room seven or eight months of the year, and 
talking of returning to it the remaining four or five. Her com. 
plaint was one of the non-descript disorders, called nervous, one 
part real to nine parts fanciful; the sources of untold profits ig 
doctors, and untold miseries to husbands. If people were harm. 
less in proportion to their imbecility, it would be all well; but 
the misfortune is, that those who have the least control over 
themselves, often possess the most powerful and mischievous 
ascendancy over others. This was remarkably illustrated in the 
instance of Mr. and Mrs. Spenser. The rector had all the weak. 
nesses of an amiable character, and his wife all the weaknesses 
of a selfish one. The two sets of weaknesses, united in the bonds 
of matrimony, made a very uneasy union, and Mr. Spenser would 
indeed have been very unhappy in his second marriage, only for 
the extreme placidity of his temper, the society of his daughters, 
and his passionate love of books.” 


Mr. Spenser was more decided in his adherence to 
strictly parochial duties than some of his brethren in the 
ininistry; for not only was it the case then, but it is still 
true that gentlemen hold benefices and agencies at the same 
time. The agent for the Marquis of Hertford is also, we 
think, the rector of a parish, with a large ecclesiastical 
income. After Mr. Spenser we are bound in justice to 
take Mrs. Spenser :— 


“Can you imagine a woman at once handsome and ghastly? 
Mrs. Spenser’s features were good; the complexion actually death- 
like; her eyes were black, and brighter than was necessary or 
agreeable. You would not call her face emaciated; but it was 
so exceedingly pale, or rather pallid, that she looked more likea 
person escaped from a cemetery than on the way to it. There 
was, however, no want of vitality about her; just the reverse: 
she was only too lively, but it was a liveliness the very reverse of 
pleasant, the animation of selfishness and irritability. A woman 
more full of whims, whimsies, humours, crotchets, prejudices, 
envies, jealousies, paltrinesses, pettinesses, peevishnesses, narrow- 
nesses, and little miseries, caprices, suspicions, and apprehensions 
of all sorts, never existed; and she was ruthless in inflicting them 
on every one about her, particularly, of course, upon her devoted 
hasband. Mrs. Spenser was considerate to only one thing in 
the world, and that was a black-faced pug, who was lying at this 
moment at her feet, coiled up in a bail, with a collar of red velvet 
round his neck, embroidered with the name of ‘ Bijou.’ 

“*Calm yourself, Margaret, pray do, said her husband, ina 
tone of earnest tenderness, approaching the bed-side, where Re- 
becca, her maid, looking frightened and fluttered, was standing 
all alert, with opiates, salts, tonics, and many more things than 
she could well hold in her hands, not knowing what might be 
first called for. Rebecca’s face could almost spare a few roses, 
and presented a lively contrast to Mrs. Spenser’s, which resem- 
bled that of a bust in white marble, with two real eyes of un- 
earthly lustre glittering in it. 

“*Calm yourself, Margaret, repeated the rector, ‘ pray do not 
make yourself uneasy about the chimneys; they have been re- 
cently examined by the diocesan architect; believe me they are 
perfectly secure.’ 

“* Secure, indeed!’ she cried; those unnatural eyes glancing 
back and forwards between the ceiling and the window, as if she 
was in instant expectation of seeing the chimney topple down, or 
Boreas making his appearance in person. ‘ Secure, indeed! as 
if any thing could be secure in such a terrific storm!’ 

“Then she asked whether there was such another climate on 
the globe, and said she could stand anything—anything but 
storm; then she was confident the windows would be blown in 
the very next gust that came; after which she affirmed that her 
head was splitting, and applied her long white fingers, not un- 
like icicles, to her temples, as if to keep the pieces together; and 
when her hands brought a mass of her hair down from under- 
neath her night-cap, perhaps the luckless Rebecca did not come 
in for a little hurricane to her own share for her negligent 
pinning! 

“* Perhaps, my dear, you will be better up,’ resumed her hus- 
band, to make a diversion in the maid’s favour; but, instead of 
noticing what he said, she looked at her wateb, and inquired 
pettishly for Miss M‘Craken,” 











There was no danger im the case, it may be observed, 
bata severe Irish storm of wind and rain, to which per- 
sons living in the county Donegal should have been habit- 
uated. We are afraid that there are many Mrs. Spensers 
in this world, who, not haying any substantial causes of 
‘ef or trouble, make, for themselves and others, sorrow. 
Mrs. Spenser thought she was ill—acted as if she had 
been dying—and so she died. She was the perpetual 
of the rector’s house, and compelled a sensible 

man to do most extraordinary and foolish things, <A 


robbery had been committed in the neighbourhood. A || 


tithe proctor had been robbed of his collections, of which 
a part belonged to Mr. Spenser. His lady became alarmed. 
The maids wanted a few more young men in the house. 
They wrought upon her fears, and we have the result in 


the following passage :— 
“ All was at sixes and sevens; nothing but running up-stairs 
and down-stairs; ordering and counter-ordering, mixing draughts, 
ring baths, and charging stone bottles with hot water. 
Peery quarter of an hour some new crotchet got possession of 
Mrs. Spenser’s noddle, and at last she sent for her husband, and in- 
sisted on his sending to the nearest police-station, and getting 
an armed party to garrison the parsonage. Mr. Spenser, reminded 
of ‘Hamilton’s Bawn,’ suspected shrewdly that either Miss 
M‘Craken or Rebecca had suggested this idea; a dashing green 
serjeant would be such an agreeable addition to the company in 
the servants’ hal]. But there was no use in remonstrance—the 
rector was compelled to sit down, and in his wife’s presence write 
to the police-officer in command (with whom he was acquainted) 
requesting the loan of a couple of his men for a night or two. 
The request was granted (the county being, in fact, so notoriously 
tranquil that it mattered little how the police were distributed), 
and before it was dark, three tall, handsome fellows in dark-green 
uniforms, with glittering muskets on their shoulders, and short 
swords by their sides, were marched into the rectory; and well- 
pleased they were to get into such snug quarters, for they had a 
capital supper with the domestics, good warm beds to mount 
guard in, and such fun and flirtation with the house-maids that 
the noise of the merriment occasionally reached the library and 
the tea-talle.” 


At another time poor Mr, Spenser was compelled to 
write for military, when there was no better reason for 
their presence ; but unfortunately he left his letter open, 
and his mischievous wife added a postseript, suggesting 
the propriety of sending artillery ; so that the rector, one 
of the most peaceable men in the world, was marked 
down at the castle as the most bloody-minded rector in 
Donegal. 

The interest of the novel is partly formed from the 
misdeeds of a Mr, Dawson, the heir of the Castle Dawson 
property—a person of bad character in every respect, but 
a Member of Parliament, and a suitor for the hand of one 
of the rector’s daughters, by whom his plea was rejected 
for that of the stranger, Mr. Vivyan, The description of 
Castle Dawson is not inapplicable to many Irish proper- 
ties :— 

“This and other chat of the same kind, with now and then 
the stave of a comic song, helped a little to beguile the tedious- 
ness of a long ride across moor and mountain; so desolate a 
track that they passed but one human habitation before they ar- 
rived at Castle Dawson, itself the bleakest abode that ever dis- 
heartened a resident proprictor, or justified an absentee. Sydney 
and the proctor separated at the ruinous gate-house. The latter 
Proceeded to his usual lodging at a small inn hard by; the former 
trotted up the neglected avenue which led to the house. 


“It had been in Chancery for fifteen years! Is further de- 
Scription necessary? Do you not see its shattered windows, 
neglected roof, dilapidated offices, green-white walls, hingeless 
doors, grass-grown walks, weed-cropped gardens, the stones of 
the balustrades dislocated as if by an earthquake, the 
havoc of the axe amongst such poor timber as there was, and 
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the silent clock in the yard, announciag probably the self-same 
hour which it announced on the day that the bill was filed in the 
equity suit? But, in its best days, before it fell into the clutches 
of the ra power so vividly typified by Rabelais in ‘Gripe. 
men-all, the Archduke of the furred Law-Cats,’ Castle Dawson 
was a lonely, savage place (the very abomination of desolation), 
where the owners resided sometimes of necessity, but where 
nobody else ever willingly passed two nights in succession. The 
process-servers demanded double fees for serving a latitat or a 
subpeena there. It was close to the sea, amongst hills that were 
barren without being picturesque ; wretched crops of oats composed 
its harvests, stunted cattle showed the indigence of its pastures; 
in fact, with the exception of a few acres, the grounds were abso- 
lutely good for nothing but snipe-shooting, and the soil only fit for 
fuel. The word ‘ Castle’ was an ostentatious misnomer, The house 
was so called either becanse there was nothing at all castellated 
in its structure, or from the adjacent relics of what had, perhaps, 
formerly been some kind of fortress, which relics (only a few 
walls, with an arched gateway) had been incorporated into the 
offices, and now formed in combination with them a rambling eg- 
tent of buildings in an advanced stage of architectural decay,” 


The history of the Dawson family is also not an un- 
common narrative in several parts of the same country. 
When men gather wealth, they always assume aristocratic 
airs there, and endeavour to establish an ancestry >< 


“The story ran, that this enterprising gentleman selected his 
grandfathers by their noses; aud whenever he saw or heard of a 
portrait with what was called ‘the Dawson nose,’ which was 
somewhat cocked up like himself, he purchased, or gave an order 
to have it secured for him; and when the picture reached Castle 
Dawson, it was styled an admiral, a general, an ambassador, or 
a lord-mayor, according to the costume in which the figure 
chanced to be dressed. There were some busts, too, amongst the 
family memorials thus oddly collected; and amongst the number 
were two which (if you believe your own eyes as well as Mr. 
Dawson’s account of them) established, beyond a doubt, that not 
only was Mirabeau one of the family, but that it traced its origin 
and nose to Socrates himself. 

“The majority of pictures in the Dawson gallery, were, as may 
be imagined, of an order of art not much above sign-painting ; 
but there were some portraits of more value than was 
suspected: there were two Vandykes, two Lelys, one by Reynolds, 
and another supposed to be a Rembrandt. There was also. a 
group of characters by Rubens, including a beauty of enormous 
development, who might have better passed for Mrs. Woodward's 
great-grandmother than Mr. Dawson's, only for the decisive gir- 
cumstance of the nes retroussé. The whole collection, however, 
was soon to be brought to the hammer, under an order of a Master 
in Chancery, who, though an old master himself, knew nothing 
about the old masters of the pencil, and had given no partigular 
directions for the valuation of the pictures by competent judges, 
nor for their safe custody previous to the sale, Under these 
circumstances, the idea had occurred to the fertile mind of Byd- 
ney Spenser’s friend, to turn to his own account the valuable part 
of the gallery, substituting for it a corresponding quaptity of 
trash, picked up at the old curiosity shops, at the rate of a guinea 
a portrait. There was also an opportunity for practising the 
same little artifice with respect to a few hundred pounds’ worth 
of books, which had been collected by his ancestor, merely on 
the principle that a great house ought to have something like a 
library, and that the books ought, at all events, to be 
bound. Expense had not been spared, so that the 
not only in rich bindings (now, indeed, damaged 
neglect), but some of them rare copies of 
authors, including, for example, 
Moliére, with finely-exeeuted engravings, 
guineas, and would now, probably, produce a larger 
books to be abstrected were, as well as the pictures, 
their places supplied at a moderate cost; 

Dudley Dawson had just now in 
Lamb and Thomson, was to 
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‘mansion, to which, of course, the remarks are inappli- 
eable. 
“Phe following description of Redeross, the rector’s vil- 
lage, is, we fear, still applicable to many Irish villages. In 
Ulster many of the small towns are remarkably neat and 
elean. Some of the prettiest villages that we have ever 
geen are situated in that province. But there are many 
Rederosses in the country—many sadly-neglected places, 
greatly in need of the Sanatory Commission and the Board 
of Health :— 


“ As Redcross was a corporate town, it is only respectful to 
give some account of it before we enter its jurisdiction. It was 
a small and a poor place, but might have been a respectable one, 
both in size and wealth, had the inhabitants devoted half as 
much time to honest industry as they spent in complaining about 
anything, or nothing, shrugging their shoulders, whining about 
with their dirty hands in their empty pockets, and wondering 
what the Lord-Lieutenant, and this board, and that board, meant 
to do for them, or whether they meant to do anything at all. 
The Protestant population belonging to the Established Church, 
‘consisted of a grocer, a publican, two tailors, three policemen, 
and four revenue-officers, with their respective complements of 
wives and children. The Presbyterians numbered one shoemaker, 
two blacksmiths, a baker, a carpenter, and a wheelwright. 
‘There was one Quaker, who met in his own house; and the rest 
of the burghers of all trades and vocations, a vast majority of the 
entire population, were Roman Catholics, principally McSwynes, 
with a few O’Gogarties, races of old renown in the country, but 
generally at feud with one another, for no assigned reason except a 
tradition that, fourteen hundred years ago,an O’Gogarty had pulled 
a McSwyne by the nose; which most legitimate cause of quarrel 
had been honestly transmitted from generation to generation, 
and was indeed at present the only inheritance that remained to 
‘either of those illustrious tribes. The scenery of Redcross was 
remarkably fine in its way; I mean, of course, the dunghill 
scenery. There was a charming picturesque mount, not so sweet 
as Hybla, fronting almost every house, the loftiest towering be- 
fore the piggeries of the McSwynes, who were as vain of them 
‘as the Swiss are of their Alps. The streets of Redcross (for it 
possessed three or four) were never swept except by the wind, or 
watered but with agua celestis; they were consequently as dusty 
in dry weather, as African plains, and in wet weather perfectly 
Parisian—in point of mud. The Protestants, who were mostly 
Hoggs, threw all the dirt of the place upon their fellow-towns- 
men, the McSwynes, and even went so far as to say that dirt and 

always went together. Unfortunately, however, for this 

theory, Amby Hogg, the sexton, and Ralph Hogg, the Presby- 

terian shoemaker, were the slovenliest fellows in the borough, 

save the Quaker, who was perhaps the slovenliest fellow in the 

world, and had probably, for that reason, taken up his abode at 

Redcross. Then there was Mary Jane Hogg, wife of Luke 

Hogg, the grocer, who was a match for any slattern in Europe ; 

but, to be sure, she made up by her finery on Sunday for the ne- 

“gieet of her person on the week-days. Besides, in these days of 
Protestant ascendancy, the Hoggs had an authority and power 

which the McSwynes and O’Gogarties had not. The town hada 

corporation, and the members of it were all Hoggs, or of the 

Hogg faction. They might have paved, and swept, and washed, 

and whitewashed the municipality if they pleased. There were 

two aldermen of the name, three burgesses, two watersbailiffs, an 

Officer called a bang-beggar, and another styled a butter-taster. 

The butter-tastership was a very snug thing (two hundred a-year 

with perquisites), and the holder of it lived at Carrickfergus. 

The bang-beggar was resident, and terrified the Celtic lazzarone 

by a furious display of authority annually, every Michaelmas. 

The rest of the year (three hundred and sixty-four days), men- 

dicancy flourished better than any other profession, calling, or 
trade, in the borough of Redcross. There were beggars of all 
sorts, young and old, male and female, lame and blind, feeble and 
able-bodied—ay, even rich and poor. The majority were strap- 
ping women and powerful men, women who should have had the 
alternative of the spinning-wheel or the stocks, and mea who 
should have been put ina dilemma between the tail of the plough 
and the tail of the cart. 

“As to the theattes, museums, academies, halls, and institutes 
of the town, there are good reasons for being silent about them. 
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greater difficulties to encounter than you will easily believe. 
their fands were so limited, and there was so mach fanaticism 

be encountered in some quarters, and so much selfishness in 
others. The wives and daughters of many of ‘the neighbouring 
squirearchy wanted to stock the library exclusively with the 
usual trash of sentimental novels, and romances of “ thrilling in- 
terest” (to use a favourite phrase of Mr. Dawson’s), ghosts and 
mysteries, love and murder. The ladies of the evangelical party 
would hear of nothing but sermons and tracts, lives of godly 
children, biographies of Calvin, and all manner of keys and anti. 
dotes to Popery. But what Elizabeth and Mrs. Woodward 
wanted, was a useful little library for the poor people of all per. 
suasions, not excluding religious books (except such as were con- 
troversial and probably offensive), but including everything moral, 
amusing, and instructive, suited to the young, and to péople in 
humble life. However, nothing is to be donein this world, eveg 
the foundation of a village circulating library, without -matual 
concession and compromise; and fortunately the Spenser party 
were not as obstinate as others, or the library would never hate 
been formed. As it was, it contained intellectual diet for every 
sort, condition, and taste; and the books (most of them in a very 
hoggish and swinish condition), were jumbled together on the 
shelves, or paraded at the little unclean window, mixed with nuts 
and gingerbread, tops, balls, sealing-wax, and pop-guns; for Betty 
Hogg, the librarian, was allowed to improve her situation by 
dealing a little in other toys and sweets beside those of learning. 

“ One of the schools, too, was entirely Aunt Carry’s. °It was 
a school for boys and girls under ten, and the school-mistress:.was 
an Ellen Hogg, who understood her craft, every art and branch 
of her profession, as well as Shenstone’s school-mistress herself. 
She was a tall, stern-looking, middle-aged, powerful woman, 
kindly to the industrious and docile, but the terror of truants 
and evil-doers. There grew no birchen-tree in her garden, but 
there were birches on the neighbouring hills, which provided her 
with abundant discouragements to sloth, and stimulants to virtue. 
Mrs. Woodward was a diciplinarian herself, and discipline reigned 
wherever her influence reached. ‘Then Ellen Hogg was as neat 
in her person (though people did not expect it from her name), 
as any woman could well be. Before her door there were no 
beauties of dunghill scenery to be seen. Brushes and brooms 
were known to her. She used, and she enforced the use of 
them. 

“ Encouraged by Aunt Carry, she aspired to reform the per- 
sonal habits of the rising generation radically, and the urchin 
who was not washed by his mother at home was sure to be washed 
by Ellen at school, and whipped at the pump into the bargain. 
The blooming Carry visited the school frequently, always: after 
church on Sunday, with her swarm of children about her, like 
little satellites about a great primary; and then and there was.a 
muster of all the pupils, and much catechising, and a report made 
of the doings and misdoings of the previous week.” : 


Ireland has many hard-working men in the Established 
Church, notwithstanding all the corruptions that undoubt- 
edly belong to that institation. The strong, tall curate 
of Redcross, the brother-in-law of the rector, was one of 
these men. He gives the novel its name, although he 
does not appear to have so much to do with the narratiye 
as many other people; but he is a decidedly likeable 
character :— 


“They found the great and good curate in that extraordinazy 
study of his, and the apartment amused and astonished them 
much as its oceupier had done the day before. The ruins of a 
morning meal were scattered over several tables, the chief ope 
not much more than half covered by the cloth; and the cu- 
rate was sitting amongst them, like Marius in the wreck of 
Carthage, only that Marius was not employed darning his togs 
as Hercules was repairing a rent in his huge pea-jacke 
not having his wife to perform that delicate little office for hin 
The manly simplicity of the rustic clergyman, so cheerful and - 
independent in the midst of his sacred poverty, struek his visi 
forcibly. He chased a glossy and corpulent black cat from an 
oaken chair, to present it to Markham, and dusted = stool’ with 
a sleeve of the jacket to make it fit for Vivyan to sit on/ "Then 





But it had one or two establishments deserving of notice—a 





| he flung the jacket aside, and, forgetting that he wanted it em bis 








dhoubiers, entered hustily into conversation, suffering the cat to 
jjeasp'ott bis knee, to compensate her for ejectment from the chair. 
:Hlerenlés hada partiality to cats, im 
remarkable men (including Tasso and Newton); and had surpris- 
ing stories to tell of their affection as well as their sagacity, con- 
trary to the prevailing opinion with respect to that most do- 
gestic of ai] animals. 

_. «he first inquiry of the yachtsmen was, of course, for the 
lady whom s0 alarming an accident had befallen. Hercules had 
been actually preparing to walk over to the rectory, to satisfy 
himself on the same point, and he was in raptures at the proposi- 
tion which Markham made to bear him company. 

“* But will your friend be equal to it?’ he asked, compas- 
sionately contemplating Vivyan’s slender frame, mach as Panta- 
gruel may be supposed to have contemplated the pilgrim whom 
he found in the salad. 

“? Anything under ten miles, sir,’ said Vivyan, smiling. 

«<Not five, by the route I shall take you,’ said the curate ; 
430 Pll put on my coat and my shoes, and we'll start imme- 


«*] foresee I shall fall in love with this curate,’ said Mark- 
am; when he left the room. ‘How odd that Bonham said 
nothing of him !’ , 

“They were not half done admiring the detail of the study, 
when Mr. Woodward reappeared, wonderfully metamorphosed, 
for, out of respect to the travellers, he had put on his full black 
suit. The coat, indeed, was an iron-gray, but he called it his 
black one, and it answered the purpose. His wife was the only 
person living who thought the clerical dress improved him; and, 
indeed, his frame and his features were more in keeping with the 
garb which he commonly wore on week days. 

“«*Now,’ said he, taking down the hat that was intended to 
match the suit (a low-crowned and broad-leaved one, but nothing 
of the shovel), ‘now, gentlemen, let us take the road—but come, 
I must provide you with sticks.’ 

“We have been admiring your formidable array of them in 
the corner,’ said Markham, smiling. 

“* Aye. said Hercules, ‘I’m a stick-fancier. There’s a cudgel 
there, | believe, of every wood that a cudgel was ever made of, 
oak, ash, hazel, holly, blackthorn, and bamboo, and some there 
have seen service. Take your choice, but I recommend you, 
Mr. Vivyan, to choose the bamboo; you will find it stout enough, 
and light into the bargain.’ 

“ Vivyan took the curate’s advice ; Markham selected a power- 
ful oak sapling, and Hereules himself sallied forth with the 
blackthorn. 

“* And so you actually bivouacked !’ said Woodward, as they 
erossed the court-yard, ‘that’s a thing I never did myself, and I 
thought I had done most things of that kind.’ 

Markham gave a full account of the night they had passed, 
and the story of the cave excited the curate’s curiosity greatly. 
It was utterly incomprehensible, and for some time he could talk 
of nothing else, minutely inguiring into all the circumstances, 
and framing theory after theory to explain them, then demolish- 
ing them himself without mercy. At length the charms of the 
scenery diverted the conversation into another channel. 

“The walk was enjoyed prodigiously by all three. The curate 
Was never so vigorous, either in mind or body, as when he was 
on the hills; he seemed to grow greater and greater as he got 
higher and higher ; his mind became elastic as the turf he strode 
on; and his heart as expansive as the concave over his head. 
Markham resembled him in his passion for the heath, and his in- 
satiable love of muscular exertion. 

“*You would make a capital mountain curate,’ said Hercules, 
as George kept pace with him manfully, Vivyan lagging a little 
behind, and thinking that men might be very good pedestrians, 
Without walking quite so fast. 

“*T fear’ said George, ‘I should have no other qualification 
but love for the mountains.’ 

“*You would soon begin to love the mountaineers,’ said Her- 
cules; ‘the only fault I find with my brother-in-law is that he 
¢an’t walk—or won't walk; it comes to the same thing;—but 
how we are on the brow, and there is Redcross Rectory, that 
White house in the wood, beyond the water.’ ” 


As in all similar works, after many trials and difficulties, 
vice is punished and virtue is rewarded. The work has no 
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special application to Ireland. The same or similar in- 


Gdents might have been cast in any other country, 





The characters are not so interesting as those in some of 
the author’s former works. The curate bustles hither and 
thither most assiduously. Mr, Vivyan acts a very eredit- 
able part everywhere, so does the lady to whom he is at- 
tached. Her brother ends as a reclaimed spendthrift. 
Mr. Dawson, M.P., breaks his neck in a cellar of his old 
house. The “ best of all” in the affair is, that the bishop 
of the diocese gives the curate an archdeanery and a 
comfortable living. 


The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


This work is published without the author's or editor's 
name—a great defect in any book of general reference. We 
learn, from the preface, that the author was a contributor 
to Dr. Kitto’s ‘‘ Biblical Cyclopsedia;” and from his volumes 
we can ascertain that he is extensively acquainted with 
biblical subjects; but in all works of this nature, more con- 
fidence is felt when the name of some party is given as 
responsible for their statements. 

The two large volumes are thickly interspersed with 
illustrations in wood, taken chiefly from oriental subjects. 
The various explanations of the words referred to are eon- 
cisely given; but as the dictionary professes to be neutral 
in doctrinal points, there is a vague dimness on some topies 
that one scarcely likes. It does not often occur, and is ex- 
plained by the neutral position of the work. The following 
extract, from the remarks on the word serpent, will partly 
explain our meaning: — 


In two vols. Syo 


“ The ensuing view, taken from a Mexican paintin 
presents the celebrated serpent woman, Cibuseobuati. Cited fod 
also woman of our flesh, whom the Mexicans considered as 
the mother of the human race. She is always exhibited with 
a serpent. Other paintings give a feather-headed snake 
cut in pieces by the great spirit Tezcatlipoea, or the soa 
personified. ‘ These traditions,’ says A. Von H 
‘remind us of the ancient traditions of Asia. In thewoman 
and serpent of the Aztecks (of Mexico), we think we see the 
Eve of the Shemitic nations ; in the snake cut in pieces, the 
famous serpent Kaliya conguered by Vishnoo, when he toak 
the form of Crishna.’ Probably the object seen near ¢ 
mouth of the woman is an apple, or some kind of edible 
fruit. The erect attitude of the serpent deserves notice. 
The whole suggests the idea that the aceount of the tempta- 
tion in Genesis is, so to say, a literal translation of a hiero- 
glyph similar to the one here represented.” 


We scarcely remember of an idea on a subject of this na- 
ture suggested upon such a slender foundation, Becausea 
man finds in Mexico a drawing of a woman and a serpent 
the woman holding something in her hand, and near her 
mouth, which may be meant to represent edible fruit, or 
may not, and the serpent standing erect, and looking on 
complacently ;—therefore the ‘‘ account of the temptation’’ 
is ‘a literal translation of a hieroglyph.’ Would it not 
be more probable that the hieroglyph, if it have any connec- 
tion with the matter, was meant to record the tradition 
which is more precisely expressed in the passage referred 
to. It could not be doubted that the narrative would find 


its way, in a traditionary form, to succeeding generations, 
The following passage, taken from the preface to the 














wih Ge: ange, as the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
Historical Validity of the Gospels. The result is 
ore the reader. Jt isnot meant to be implied that he has 
seen no reason to Modify previous opinions; but he has met 
with new confirmations of the truth of ‘ Holy Scripture;’ 
and, in proportion as his convictions have been founded on 
yeep inquiry, and rested on a wider basis, has he been 
to a greater admiration of its contents. Deficient, in- 
deed, must be prevalent modes of education, when many who 
professedly are expounders of the Divine Word, having 
spent their best prep»ratory hours in the study of literatures 
which contain thoughts and influences that the Gospel 
was designed to supersede, should be led to give, and 
owing to their own want of a proper regard for the Bible, 
should be the occasion of others giving, a preference over 
that baok to Pagan writings, whose almost sole merit lies in 
their qualities as works of art. It is not by this implied 
that the bulk of edneated divines do not show and claim re- 
verence for ‘the Word of God.’ A verbal and outward 
reverence does prevail. ‘A reasonable service,” founded on 
solid and well-understood grounds, is rendered by only com- 
tively few. Yet, even in a mere literary point of view, 
he Bible contains compositions of the highest character. 
Why should not Isaiah be studied in our colleges with as 
much care, diligence, and minutevess, as Aristophanes? Is 
it not most extraordinary that the book which is professedly 
the source of all our obligations and hopes, should, even in 
academical studies for the Christian ministry, hold nothing 
higher than a secondary rank? Under such cireumstances, | 
it is not surprising that laymen, while they fill their minds 
and gratifiy theirtaste in perusing the productions of other 
writers, have no systematic knowledge of, no keen relish 
for, the sublime compositions of David, Ezekiel, John, and 
Paul, which most receive and read with the awakened feel- | 
ings of a certain passive traditional respect, and which others 
uietly disesteem or openly reject as ‘childish things.’ Be- 
ore a remedy can be applie! to these evils, a new manner 
of studying the Scriptures mnust become prevalent, and that 
new manner cannot be established unless men shall have 
first so had their faith increased, as to feel a lowly assur- 
ance that God's spirit will be given to those who calmly and 
faithfully follow the leadings of His providence, in quest of 
Divine Truth.’’ 


The two volumes evince great research and industry— 
the references are brought down to the present day—and 
on many points connected with Biblical history and state- 
ments, they will be found interesting and valuable. 


Thoughts and Meditations in Verse, by a Young Lady of 
the Hebrew Faith. London: William Pickering. 


THE poems issued by Mr. Pickering have generally 
some literary claim to notice, but this volume is an ex- 
ception. The authoress has been ill-advised, when she 
published verses likely enough to amuse a family, bat not 
calculated to interest the public. Prince de Joinville and 
M. Lamartine are particular favourites of this young lady’s 
—a discordant couplet, certainly. The latter she admires 
for his bloodless victories, The former she represents as, in 
his banishment, still cherishing ambitious dreams, ascribed 


once to his youth and inexperiente: — 


@ 


“Had 1 remained, thy mighty power 
Should have filled all the world with fear, 
Fresh glory thou shouldest have acquired, 
By conquest, each succeeding year. 
As brethren dear, I loved thy sons, 
Their noble characters admired ; 
To lead them forth to victory, 
My soul most ardently desired! 
I had resolved, Britannia proud 
No more should Loast to rule the sea, 
And that all nations unto France 
Should only tributary be!” 


Neither sound sentiments nor striking poetry ; while, 
in an exile, seeking and finding a refuge here, the expres- 








sions are ungracious, 
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Zayda, and other Poems, By Thomas Stuart Trail, - Lop. 
don: William Pickering. 

THE principal poem is a narrative of events oceurring in 
Spain, during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, when 
the Moors still held Grenada—a tale of war, love, and 
chivalry. The poet describes the battle-fields of Grenada 
with the spirit of some ancient bard ; but still he seems to 


prosper better in softer scenes, and in his minor poems:— 


“Four gentle maids they were I ween, 
Serenely fair as summer eve 
Where day and twilight interweave, 
And star meets star in heaven! 
The same in feature and in mien 
As sisters be—yet differing far ; 
As God to each peculiar star 
A glory of its own has given | 
“The hall stands as in other days, 
Moss-ruined in its years ; 
And o’er its walls the sunshine plays, 
But a darker aspect wears ; 
For the bat and the owl flit round its towers, 
And silence dwells in its lonely bowers, 
“Their spaniel has a resting-place 
Beneath the willow tree ; 
I missed his old-accustomed face, 
His fawning at my knee. 
* * * 
“ A change came o’er the beautiful— 
Leaves fall from the shaken bough! 
The light of the beaming eye grew dull, 
For as once they were not now :— 
“ One from her childhood’s home was gone, 
Far o’er the salt salt wave; 
And one in widowed beauty shone, 
Since the light of the heart she gave 
In weeping was quenched and lost: 
The early hope of one was crost— 
And one is in the grave. 
* ©, love will linger in the heart, 
When cherished hopes lie low; 
It sees the gentle form depart— 
But still, thro? memory’s mimic art, 
That image in the soul will glow! 


“T feel I am a wanderer, 
Along the world alone: 
But still ’tis sweet to mourn for her 
Who lies beneath the cold grey stone.” 


Ambarvalia. Poems by Thomas Burbidge and Arthur 
H. Clough. London: Chapman & Hall, 

WE very rarely meet with a joint speculation of this 
description. The parties named have run their contribu- 
tions together to form one small volume, and one that is 
highly readable—perhaps one of the most readable that 
we have recently seen. Some of the poems, whether 
Clough’s or Burbidye’s we say not, are somewhat unin- 
telligible to us. Many others are extremely pretty, and 
several of the pages hold proofs of deep and searching 
thought, Mr. Clough, it may be noticed, makes love 
partly in Greek, and altogether most unsatisfactorily. Be- 
tween the Greek and the English there is little to cheer 
the party addressed, especially as the spokesman is the 
author of his own misfortune :-— 

b heds psra ooo.* 


* > = . > * 
‘* Farewell, my Highland lassie! when the year returns around, 
Be it Greece or be it Norway, where my vagrant feet are found, 
I shall call to miod the place, I shall call to mind the day, 
The day that’s gone for ever, and the glen that’s far away; 


atti) 


* Ho Théos meta su—God be with you, cies 

















[shall mind me, be it Rhine or Rhone, Italian land or France, 
Of the laughings, and the whispers, of the pipings and the dance; 
I shall see thy soft brown eyes dilate to wakening woman thought, 


And whiter still the white cheek grow to which the blush was 


And, ob, with mine commixing, I thy breath of life shall feel, 
Aad clasp the shyly passive hands in joyous Highland reel ; 

I shall hear, and see, and feel, and, in sequence sadly true, 

Shall repeat the bitter-sweet of the lingering last adieu ; 

I shall seem as now to leave thee, with the kiss upon the brow, 
And the fervent benediction of—é és85 usra cov- 

Ab me, my Highland lassie! though in winter drear and long, 
Deep arose the heavy snows, and the stormy winds were strong, 
Though the rain, in summer’s brightest, it were raining every 


day, 
With worldly comforts few and far, how glad were I to stay! 
] fall to sleep with dreams of life, in some black bothie spent, 
Coarse poortith’s ware thou changing there to gold of pure con- 


tent, 
With barefoot lads and lassies round, and thee the cheery wife 


In the braes of old Lochaber, a laborious, homely life ; 
Bat I wake to leave thee, smiling, with the kiss upon the brow, 
Aud the peaceful benediction of —é ésdg para eeu ! 


Why does he not stay? There is room enough for 
another bothy in old Lochaber; and the money that will 
take him to Greece or Italy would furnish it with some 
“ worldly comforts.” Why does he not stay, and spare his 
Greek fora time. Mr. Burbidge has gathered his verses 
chiefly in Italy and the south. They are quaintly and 
curiously written, and he deals in enigmas. The lines 
which we quote are plainer in their application than several! 
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that are written with more care :— | 





“ LONDON. 

“O city, ever wrapt in thine own mist ! 
Exempé almost from change of night and day, 
Little thou knowest of the dawn-lights gay 
Or the pale tower by sunset’s glory kissed. 
Thee the wild Thunder, bully as he list, 
Can scarce make hearken: the defenceless Snow 
Is soiled beneath thy footsteps ere thou know 
How fair a thing thine arrogance oppressed. 
So reign’st Thou—in thy calm obscurity 
Not wanting grandeur, though it be no more 
Than that of a vain world, to whom unknown 
Heaven's mercies gently call, Heaven’s warnings roar, 
While in a dim complacence of its own 
Enwrapt, it lets the life of life pass by.” 


“ Ambarvalia,” like “ Byron’s Hours of Idleness,’” pub- 
lished not in the hope of large sales and great returns, 
will be more read than many of the volumes of poetry that 
we have seen recently. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Parts I. and IL 
Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 


Dr. Kitto’s work is so widely and favourably knows 
that we need scarcely say more regarding these twe 
parts than that they are the commencement of a cheap 
and judicious abridgment which should obtain a large 
circulation. The parts contain maps and plates, and the 
illustrative woodcuts of the volume. They are clearly 
and well printed, and of a most convenient size. 








POLITICAL 


THE Queen’s Speech is now a month old, and we 
insert it not for present, but for future use :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The period being arrived at which the business of Parlia- 
went is usually resumed, I have called you together for the dis- 
charge of your important duties. 

“It is satisfactory to me to be enabled to state that both in 
the north and the south of Europe, the contending parties have 
consented to a suspension of arms, for the purpose of negotia- 
ting terms of peace. 

“The hostilities carried on in the kingdom of the Two Si- 
cilies were attended with such revolting circumstances, that the 
British and French admirals were compelled, by motives of hu- 
manity, to interpose to stop the further effusion of blood. 

“T have availed myself of the interval thus obtained to pro- 
pose, in conjunction with France, to the King of Naples, ar- 
rangements calculated to produce a permanent settlement of 
affairs in Sicily. A negotiation on these matters is still pending. 

“Jt has been my anxious endeavour, in offering my good 
offices to the various contending Powers, to prevent the exten- 
sion of the calamities of war, and to lay the foundation of lasting 
and honourable peace. 

“It is my constant desire to maintain with foreign states the 
most friendly relations. As soon as the interest of the public 
will permit, I shall direct the papers connected with these trans- 
actions to be laid before you. 

“A rebellion of a formidable character has broken ont in 
the Punjaub, and the Governor-General of India has been com- 
pelled, for the preservation of the peace of the country, to assem- 
ble a considerable force, which is now engaged in military 
Operations against the insurgents; but the tranquillity of British 
India has not been affected by the unprovoked distarbances. 

“T again recommend to your attention the restrictions imposed 
by the Navigation-laws. If you shall find that these laws are, 
in whole or in part, unnecessary for the maintenance of our 
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“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I have directed the estimates for the service of the year to 
be laid before you. They will be framed with the most anxious 
attention to wise economy. 

“The present aspect of affairs has enabled me to make large 
deductions on the estimates of last year. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“T observe with satisfaction that this portion of the United 
Kingdom has remained tranquil in the midst of the convulsions 
which have disturbed so many parts of Europe. 

“The ineurrection in Ireland has not been renewed, but s 
spirit of dissatisfaction still exists, and I am compelled, to my 
great regret, to ask for a continuance, for a limlted time, of those 
powers which in the last session you deemed necessary for the 
preservation of the publie tranquillity. 

“J have great satisfaction in stating that commerce is reviv- 
ing from those shocks which at the commencement of last ses- 
sion I had to deplore. 

“ The condition of the manufacturing districts is likewise more 
encouraging than it has been for a cousiderable time, 

“It is also gratifying to me to observe that the state of the 
revenue is one of progressive improvement, 

“IT have to lament, however, that another failare of the po- 
tato crop has caused severe distress in some parts of Ireland. 

“The operation of the loan for the relief of the poor im Ise 
land will probably be a subjeet for your inquiry; and any mea- 
sures by which these laws may be beneficially 
condition of the people improved, will receive my cordial assent. 

“It is with pride and 
spirit of the people, and 
animated during a period of 
d political revolutions. 
P 
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from the throne ; but in this instance almost every 
topic of interest is embraced in this brief Ministerial 
announcement. The Navigation-laws have been 
discussed on two or three successive evenings in the 
House of Commons. The measure proposed for 
their repeal by Mr. Labouchere closely resembles 
the bill of last year. 

The only alterations are a partial opening of the 
coasting trade so far as to allow foreign vessels to 
land part of their cargoes at one port, and carry 
the remainder to another. 

The new bill also contains a clause empowering 


the Queen in Council to suspend the operation of || 


the bill, in the case of any nation where that may 
be deemed advisable. 

This latter clause resembles a suspicion that other 
nations will not speedily profit by our example. 

We might discuss the provisions of the measure, 
if we were not satisfied that it will be rejected in 
the House of Peers, 

The Ministry, we believe, are not very desirous 
that it should be carried, and will not use any ex- 
treme influence in its favour. They have indeed 
rendered it an open question. 

The Irish Coercion Bill is renewed until the 1st 
September. 
the proposal was not satisfactory, but the majori- 
ties were decisive. 

The cause of financial reform is the only progress- 
ing thing out of doors; and, in addition to 10,000 
soldiers, 3,000 sailors and marines are to be dis- 
charged. 

The farmers are bestirring themselves actively 
to obtain the repeal of the Malt-tax. 

In the speech from the throne her Majesty is 
made to regret the atrocities committed in Sicily. 

Lord Torrington, in her own name, seems to 
have been doing very bad acts in Ceylon. 


We rejoice that a committee is appointed to|| 


examine into the administration of that colony. 


The following letter was sent to us some time 
since, on the currency question. We publish it 
now, and greatly regret the delay that has oc- 

BIRMINGHAM, 

Mr. Epitor—lIn your Magazine of October, No, 178, 
in your leading article, you ask, “ What’s to be done ?” 

1, What would you do with a man who violated the 
standard yard, and cheated you of nine inches ¢ 

2. Who violated the standard pound, and cheated you 
of four ounces ? . 


3. Who violated the standard bushel, and cheated you || 


of a peck ? 

4, Who gave you a light sovereign, deficient in weight 
one quarter ¢ 

Would you not avail yourself of the law for justice ? 

Then this is what you are to do; for this is your case, 
and the cause of all our misery. On the 3d December 
last, Sir Robert Peel assured the Commons, “ Zhat he had 
restored to the nation our ancient standard of value, whic’ 
he considered a wise measure.” Now this is false, doubly 
false, trebly false, and quadruply false ; for he has vio- 
lated our ancient standard of value in all three of its com- 
ponent parts—lIst, Gold; 2d, Silver; and, 3d, Legal ten- 
ders; and also broken the national pledge of 1797, of re- 
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The evidence advanced in favour of|| 








turning to the same cash payments of 5s. 2d. per ouneg 
troy of silver, two years after the war. The consequences 
of which are, that the foreigner takes our gold and leayes 
our goods ; our hands are thrown out of employment ; we 
are paying £8,000,000 of poor-rates, because the poor are 
paid their wages in a false standard of value, which cheats 
‘them of one quarter. Thanks to Peel’s chicanery, this is 
‘costing us £24,000,000 yearly, and has cost the nation, 
| in twenty-nine years, with mercantile interest, above tue 
| thoveand millions sterling—this hinders the just distriby- 





|| tion of monev, makes the rich too rich, and the poor too 


poor, and, unless speedily remedied, will shortly upset the 
nation. All our standards of length, weight, measure, 
and coin have guardians—but our standard of value has 
no quardians; and, if this is false, it falsifies all ; and Peel 
has left this most dangerous, unconstitutional door open for 
his brother millionaires to contract the legal tender at their 
pleasure, and alter the value of any property, land, houses, 
funds, railways, goods and labour, 10, 20, 30 per cent, 
_A standard is a fixity —he makes it a premeditated muta- 
bility; for in clause 2 of his mad banking act he orders, 
that upon the Bank losing gold or bullion, they must 
\ directly draw in equal quantity of paper; so that instead 
of keeping up the quantity with silver as a fixity, he makes 
the void doubly large, cutting like a two-edged sword. 
You are doubtless aware £3 17s. 103d. is his price of 
| gold now. But as, in 1797, 5s, 2d. per ounce of silver 
| was the price upon which our National Debt was contracted 
| of £800,000,000, this gave £4 2s, 8d. per ounce of gold; 
for us 5s, 2d. gave 1 ounce of silver, of 480 grains troy, 
| 20s. gave 1,858 grains of silver, and £4 2s, 8d. gave 1 
ounce of gold, or 480 grains, and 20s. gave 116} grains 
of gold. His present sovereign is 123 grains of gold— 
| 7 too much. 

Then, as...£4 2 8 was our standard of 1797, 
AGB cra00 Q 4 95 for his error of 28 grs.in the oz. 





£4 7 5} 


Deduct his 3 17 10} 





Error .....£0 9 7 on each ounce of gold that has 
left this country since 1819. Then, as our foreign ex- 
changes are about £200,000,000 yearly, for 29 years 
£5,800,000,000, divided by 4 to bring it into ounces, 
1,450,000,000 ounces, at 9s. 7d., £696,000,000; which, 
with interest, resultsin 29 years upwards of £2,000,000,000! 
Wonderful’ astonishing! Is it not surprising that we 
have not sunk as a nation long before, under such mis- 
|management ¢ This explains all the causes of our misery 
and distress, 
| Therefore we should instantly insist upon the restora- 
tion of our ancient standard of value, and guardians to 
protect it, that Peel and his myrmidons cannot play with 
it longer. He attempts to rule England's capital with 
£50,000,000 of gold, with the coinage of this year 
£7,000,000, but of which the Americans have melted 
£2,000,000, Then, if we had our ancient standard of 
half gold and half silver legal tender, results—£100, 
losing £20 for a bad harvest, would leave us £80, whereas 
he has worked with £45 only of gold, losing £20, left us 
|only £25, and we have been prostrated, starved, ruined 
through his pride and caprice in not permitting us to have 
a silver legal tender. These are the causes of all our 
misery—a false standard, a mutable standard, and 
puny legal tender. 1 see by this day’s paper a frigate has 
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arrived with 73 tons of silver, and we are not permitted 
to have it coined at the Mint. 
I am, Mr. Editor, respectfully, 
EDMUND TAUNTON, 
An old Foreign Merchant of 1807, an ardent 
lover of old England. 

This is a repetition of the old complaint, that 
British capitalists prefer to sink their money in any 
country whatever out of their own dominions, The 

ise location is of little consequence. 

Let them only be assured that the speculation 

sed to them is quite out of British jurisdiction, 
and they will find the money. 

The new scheme is merely a loan of say fifty 
million pounds, in a way commou enough with 
smaller sums. 

The borrower says, never mind the money—your 
name will do equally well; and, depend upon it, 
you never will hear more of the matter. 

The chances are, however, that you will hear 
onee again on the subject. 





WE receive sometimes pamphlets that we do not 
read carefully, but a good title often helps a book into 
notice, and the title of one pamphlet has induced 
us to notice its contents. Ever since we can recollect, 
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schemes for the improvement of Ireland have been 
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current in,the form of pamphlets, Every has 
its separate batch, with even greater curiabetey than 

the rotation of crops, One man amongst themanyy 

strikes out at least a new idea, and issues his advice 

under the title of a scheme to re-colonise Ireland. 

The people who are there already will not remain, 

and any plan for increasing their number is un- 

doubtedly premature. The re-colonisation of Ire- 
land by the immigration of men, is not the thing 

meant. Theimmigration of money is the desidera- 
tum. Money is the cry of ages from Ireland. More 
mcney is the only thing ever wanted there to ensure 
universal prosperity, 

** Now, we by no means propose to suggest any departure 
from the beaten track—from established and successful pre- 
cedent; but to invite consideration to the track which hes 
been beaten for us by the example of the local legislatares of 
several of the States of the American Union, asa result of 
whose wise, practical, and humane legislation, they have 
attracted no less than one hundred and forty millions of 
Briiish capital to the construction of their 8,000 miles of 
railway, their numerous canals, and other public works, and 
the development of their mineral and agricultural resour- 
ces, while in the neighbouring colonies— integral parts of 
the British Empire!’—hardly one-thousandth part of that 
length of railway has yet been constructed. Need we won- 
der, therefore, that out of an emigration to America, in 
1847, of 250,000 souls, not less than 140,000 went to the 
Republican States of the Union, while nearly 20,000 per- 
sons have this year re-emigrated thither from New Bruns- 
wick. The British Government is, therefore, doing its 
best—and not without promise of success—to make repabli- 
cans, in spite of themselves, of the loyal subjects of Vicioria,” 





RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


In the course of the bygone month, we have had a consider- 
able number of the regular half-yearly meetings of the great 
companies, though a fair quota of these still remain for the 
month of March. The leading southern companies, however, 
have had their gatherings, and reported progress, the result of 
which is, on the whole, as good as could be expected, considering 
the crisis through which the country has passed. ‘The most of 
these schemes show a decided improvement on the previous half- 
year, though the measure of their value on the Stock Exchange 
has considerably gone ahead of their actual advance in receipts. 
This may be attributed to the prospect of a settled government 
in France, and the evidence in other parts of the continent that 
the revolutionary fever has almost expended its force. While a 








terest low, it is expected amongst speculators, that their turn for the 
advance will soon arrive. In makingacomparison of the price of rail- 
way stock four months ago with what it is now, it will be found that 
of the established lines, the London and North Western has ad- 
vanced the most, and the Great Western almost the least. The 
decided improvement in the trade of the manufacturing districts, 
and the consequent increase in goods and passengers, are suffi- 
cient to explain the discrepancy. 

Following these observations will be found, in a tabular form, 
the names of the leading railway companies that have held meet- 
ings in the course of the last month, with the results arising out 
of them, so far as they were developed on the several occasions. 
Those lines which are in the course of construction, and do not 







































































marked improvement of prices is observable in all the established |] admit so readily of this kind of classification, will  ayviced 
lines of railway, those in progress of construction remain almost | | afterwards. 
stationary in this respect; but now that money is plentiful, and in- 
Paid | potal Ca ital Tote! Capital| Bate of the | Inoame for Ex “pee Dividend. if i eanital |Prige.of 
NAME OF RAILWAY, per | Place of Meeting. | receivedin expended in va AD ae year to\fur 4: ane | any. at ber agreed to | Share 
Share. the echeme, | the Scheme. | "*'f-year's! date of to Gate o cont Per Le rained at|™ Fob | 
i Accounts. | Accvunts. Accounts, annum, Meeting. | x. 
—-—— - ] - - } ee ee 
£ £ £ 2 es | £ £ 
Boston, Stamford, & Bir.| 5 (London, Feb. 18 62,074 | 56511 ee | 7 ee Spercent  .. 4 
Buckinghamshire ...... 1640 |London, Feb. 17} 753.751) 716,798 a ae a Aig, 4 ee oe e “4 
‘Cockerm. & Workington} .. Cockerm.Feb. 16) Noreport. | No report. No report.,No report No report. oe 27,500 Re: 
Do. (N. & E.5 per cent.)} 50 (London, Feb. 21) 975,401 961,410 | Dee. 31 (No report.|No report. |5 per cent. ee “a 
Fast Lancashire,.......); 25 (Bury, Feb. 2) 2,723,774) 2,628,519} Dec. 30 | 9594 19,609 - nd 184 
East Lincolnshire ...... 25 jLondon, Feb 22> 616,702} 619,137 | Dee. # No report. 19,609 6 percent) 150,000 | 2 
Great Western,..........| 100 |London, Feb. 15, 11,643,357 | 11,608. 815 Dec. 31 | 547,917 | 215,096 6 - se ve 
Glasgow, Dumf., & Carl.| .. Glasgow, Feb. 20/No Statem.| 563,675 | Dec. 31 |No report. No report. | None deel. as re | 
Hull and Selby .........| 50 |Hull, Feb. 16)No Statem. > re se ~ £9 isa, ne 12 
Leeds and Bradford ....| 50 |Leeds, Feb. 14/No Statem.! 1,270,250) Dec. 30 | o° ee 5 per cent, - 102 | 
London and Blackwall. .|13 6 8|London, Feb. 20|No Statem. No Statem.| Dec. 30 | 29635 | = 17,783 [260d p. sh. es 54 
London and Greenwich/12 154|London, Jan. 30 a a Dec. al 19.727 11,651 (Ss 9d p. sh.| ° 21 
London & NorthWestern| 100 |London, Feb. 16! 25,077 992 | 24,113,181 | Dee. 31 | 1,154,018 8/94 7 per cent. , 140 
London & SouthWestern) 5) |London, Feb. 1S 7,709,658 | 7,490,827)! Dee. 31 274.56 137,543 5 = F 42 
Sa ili apg 100 |Derby, Feb. 15) 13,580,136 | 13,250,635 | Dee. 31 | 628460] 416,110 |6 __,, ny 
North Staffordshire.....| 15 (Stoke, Dec. 3], 2,497,249) 2,496,136 — ; ee vr ne l2 
Reading, Gildfd., & Reig.) 124 |London, Feb. 16) — 228,759 180,438 we es ee 5 per cent. ; 1 
Shrewsbury & Birming.| 10 |London, Feb. 16 792,723 767 519 | Dec. 20 rT - ‘af 
8. Yorksh, Don. & Goole| 6 j|London, Feb. 22 190,065 174/07 | Jan. 22 2394 - 6 per cent, 4 
York, Newcastle, & Ber.) 25 |York, Feb. 2!)No report.) No report. | Dec. 31 400,670 | 165,991 ie » oy 
York and North Midland! 50 [York, Feb. 21) 4,460,154! 4,455,377 Dec. 31 231,131 97,722 |6 o ie 54 
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In addition te those comprised in the foregoing table, the fol- 
lowing companies have had meetings in the course of the week :— 

The Leverpool, Crosly, and Southport—This was held on the 
30th January, at Liverpool, and was simply a meeting, in con- 
formity with law, to report progress. The line is in course of 
construction, and is nearly finished. 








The North Wales sharcholders held a mecting in London, on 
February 2, in opposition to the policy of the directors, and 
passed resolutions to oppose their proceedings by all legal 

A special meeting of the Waterford and Kilkenny was in 
London on the 6th, to decide on increasing the of disec- 
tors, which was agreed to, ; is - 
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The Blackburn, Clitheroe, and West Riding Junction held a! 
half-yearly meeting at Blackburn, on the 2d of February, to! 


transact the business of the company. 
that the line was near its completion. 
stated to yield very satisfactory results. 


The Report submitted | 
The portion open was | 


On Friday, the 10th, the East and West Riding Junction held | 


ite half-yearly mecting at Knaresborough. A report, detailing 
the progress of the works, was submitted and adopted. The 


RAILWAY AND JOINT STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


These constitute the whole actual business of the month. 
There have been a few special meetings, and meetings of sections 
of railway proprietors, to advance particular interests, but none 
|of these have possessed any features of material interest to the 
public. 

The railway business in Parliament, limited as it is in amount 
this year, has as yet made but little progress. The bills are 





undergoing their preliminary stages of first and second readings 
; 


meeting was afterwards made special, in order to create as many || and few of them will be committed before Easter. 


5 preference shares, at 6 per cent., as there are original shares | | 


The proposition was agreed to. 
met on Friday the 


in the com pany. 
The Wilsonlown, Morningside, and Coltne: 


16th, at Glasgow, when the report, recommending a dividend of|| vertised have done any good. 


In other departments of joint-stock business we have little to 
notice. The attempts to get up California companies upon the 
share principle have totally failed. Not one of the schemes ad. 
This, however, does not prevent 


10s. per share on the original stock, and 12s. 11d. on the new || individual speculations ; as many batches of adventurers have set 


stock, free of income tax, was carried. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Whifehacen Junction took place 
at Whitehaven, on Wednesday, the l4th, when a dividend of 3s. 
9d. on the original shares was agreed to. ‘The report repre- 
sented the affairs of the company to be improving. 

The Royston and Hitchen held its half-yearly meeting on the 


19th, in London, when an agreement to lease the line to the | 


Great Northern Railway was adopted. The latter company is to 
guarantee 6 per cent. on £200,000 capital. 

On the 14th, the Tendy, Saundersfoot, and South Wales met 
in London. 
Act of Parliament, to report progress. No business was done. 

A general meeting of the Monk/and was held in Glasgow in 
the course of the month. The report submitted was of a very 
satisfactory character, stating that the clear profits on the half- 
year had been greater than during its predecessor. 
equal to the amount of the previous quarter, was declared. 


‘ . . ‘ ! 
The meeting was merely, in conformity with the | 


| 





I 


out to the E! Dorado within the month. 
The following return, relating to railway traific, has just been 
issued, and will be found interesting :— 
The total number of passengers conveyed on all the rail. 


/ways in the United Kingdom, for the year ending 30th June, 


= 


1848, was 57,965,070—namely, 7,190,779 first class passenger rs, 


21,690,510 second class, 15,241,529 third class, 13,092,459 Par- 
liamentary class, and 749,763 mixed. The total receipts for 
passengers amounted to £5,720,3S82—viz., for first class passen. 
gers, £).792.533: second class, £2,352,153: third class, £661 ( 38; 
parliamentary, £902,851; and mixed, £11,807. The total receipts 
for goods, cattle, carriages, parcels, mails, \c., were £4,215,170, 
making the total receipts for passengers, goods, &c., £9,933,552, 
The number of miles open for traffic on the S0th of June, 1547, 
was 3,507; and on the Ist of July, 1848, 4,357, showing an in- 


2 


A dividend, | | crease of mileage during the year of 850 miles. 
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